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SCATTERED over the immen- 
sity of the Western Pacific, 
and under and about the 
girdle of the equator, there 
may be seen upon the map 
of the world points less than 
pin-pricks, which represent the 
islands of Micronesia, Of these 
the principal groups are the 
Caroline, Marshall, Gilbert, and 
Ellice Islands —the first two 
forming a German, the latter 
& British Protectorate. South 
of the Marshall Islands and 
west of the Gilberts lie two 
small islands only 180 miles 
apart. The northernmost — 
Nauru, or Pleasant Island, 
lying just within the divid- 
ing line between the spheres 
of German and British in- 
fluence in Micronesia —is an 
appanage of the Marshall 
Islands, and is governed from 
Jaluit, the capital of that 
group; while Ocean Island, 
“Panapa,” is a British pos- 
session, and is also the head- 
quarters of the British Gilbert 
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and Ellice Islands’ Protector- 
ate. There are few more lonely 
wastes of water in the world 
than those where lie these 
islands ; and Panapa, of which 
I shall attempt to give some 
account, was not discovered 
until 1804 by the ship Ocean, 
from which vessel it has de- 
rived its English name; while 
Pleasant Island, or Nauru, was 
first seen by the Hunter in 
1798. Ocean Island lies only 
fifty -two miles south of the 
equator, and in the full rush 
of the equatorial current, 
which, streaming across the 
mid-Pacific from east to west, 
runs past the island with a 
varying strength of from one 
to three miles an hour. From 
the early years of the last 
century the island was a well- 
known calling-place for whal- 
ing-ships, which came there to 
buy “hogs” and to diversify 
the monotonous sea rations of 
their year-long cruises. But 
although these visits were no 
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doubt fairly numerous, any 
lengthy stay at the island 
must always have been im- 
possible, since there is no 
anchorage at which even a 
modern full- powered steamer 
can lie with any degree of 
safety. Steam must be kept 
up all the time so as to leave at 
@ moment’s notice, even though 
these vessels are moored to 
the splendid series of buoys 
which are now within two 
cables’ length of the reef and 
in 200 fathoms of water. 
There are at present 475 
aboriginal inhabitants, the re- 
mains of a population which 
only forty years ago num- 
bered over 1000; and they are 
the owners of an island which, 
although only 1500 acres in 
extent, had a total trade with 
the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia alone valued in 1908 at 
£314,000, and which in that 
year exported one-twentieth of 
the whole world’s supply of 
phosphate. Probably no richer 
island of the same size exists: 
I am sure that there is none 
more curious. [I first visited 
the place in 1896, and found it 
in the occupation of a purely 
native community. All com- 
munication with the outer 
world was then restricted to 
the occasional visit of a 
Sydney steamer, which called 
in passing to buy shark fins 
and tails for export to China. 
The day was fine, and the sea 
(for Ocean Island) slight, and 
I well remember the natives 
coming off in their canoe with 
bundles of shark fins, and their 
extreme anxiety to exchange 
their murderous-looking spears 
and swords edged with shark’s 
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teeth for glass bottles, with 
which I suppose they shaved 
themselves and cut each other’s 
hair. The men were a fing 
athletic race, wonderfully 
clever in managing their out- 
rigger canoes, and rather dark 
in colour when compared with 
the Gilbert Islanders, the re- 
sult of their constant exposure 
to the equatorial sun while 
fishing, clothed with but a 
scanty kilt of grass or pandan- 
us fibre. They spoke the purest 
Gilbertine, and are beyond 
question members of that race: 
their tattooing closely resem- 
bled that of the Gilbert Is- 
landers, with whom I was well 
acquainted. Since the current 
was strong, and it was impos- 
sible for us to anchor, the 
vessel stood “off and on” 
while the barter of shark fins 
for “trade” was in progress, 
and I only landed for a short 
time at the village of Uma, 
on the south-east corner of the 
island, at a spot protected to 
some small extent by a point 
of the reef upon which an en- 
ormous ocean swell was break- 
ing. I little thought as I 
walked about among the curi- 
ous natives, followed by a troop 
of delightful-looking clamorous 
children, that under my feet lay 
wealth beyond the dreams of 
avarice, and that in thirteen 
years’ time I should again visit 
the island, to find railways, 
electric light, and telephones 
installed, and to see four or 
five 6000-ton steamers waiting 
to carry away the very ground 
on which I stood. In 1896 
the last white man who lived 
on Ocean Island, a relic of 
some dozen who once dwelt 
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there, had died, and there was 


no European left. In 1908 
there were 80 white employés 
of the Pacific Phosphate Co., 
350 Japanese, and some 700 
labourers of the Gilbert and 
Ellice Islands, besides the 470 
aboriginal natives who till 
survive. 

The discovery of the im- 
mense potential wealth of 
Ocean Island is one of the 
romances of the Pacific, and 
for the exact truth of the 
story I am not prepared to 
vouch, but of its general ac- 
curacy there is no question. A 
piece of phosphate rock which 
was brought to Sydney on 
board a steamer which called 
off Ocean Island in 1896 or 
1897, lay in the office of the 
Pacific Islands Co., in Sydney, 
for many months, and was 
used, it is said, to keep an 
office door open. The stone 
attracted the attention of a 
man in the service of the 
Company, who had a wide 
experience of the islands in 
the Pacific from which guano 
and phosphate had been for 
years collected. He expressed 
his opinion that the specimen in 
the office would be found to 
contain phosphate of lime. 
The office did not agree with 
him, but he persisted, and had 
the stone submitted to chemical 
analysis, The result amply 
confirmed his view, and gave a 
percentage of 80 per cent of 
pure phosphate of lime (which 
is, I believe, the highest 
known), and further revealed 
none of those mineral impuri- 
ties found in many other such 
products. As the result, a 
steamer visited Ocean Island 
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with the discoverer, who lived 
there for some months and, 
after his investigation, arrived 
at the astounding conclusion 
that almost the whole island 
consisted of pure phosphate of 
lime of the same wonderfully 
high grade as the first 
specimen. Here, then, was an 
immense fortune in view, for 
the lowest estimate placed the 
phosphate deposit at many 
millions of tons, and the gradual 
exhaustion of the wheat-grow- 
ing areas of the civilised world, 
and the intense cultivation of 
Japan, demanded an ever-in- 
creasing supply of this great 
fertilising product. An agree- 
ment was made with the native 
chiefs and people of the island 
for the removal of the phos- 
phate, a ship-of-war declared 
the island a possession (not a 
Protectorate), and finally, a 
lease was obtained from the 
Crown giving the Company the 
sole right to export phosphate 
from Ocean Island. By this 
tenure the island is now held, 
and year by year improve- 
ments are made in the methods 
of winning and shipping the 
rock, Long iron and concrete 
cantilever piers jut out over 
the narrow fringing reef, and 
by means of capacious surf- 
boats loaded at these wharfs, 
and splendidly handled by 
native crews, over 1100 tons 
of phosphate can be shipped 
in one working day. Large 
steamers take the product to 
all parts of the world, the chief 
purchasers being perhaps the 
Japanese. And so this lonely 
rock, barren and desolate, sup- 
porting a struggling native 
community, has become a focus 
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of extraordinary commercial 
activity, an important shipping 
centre, and the richest island 
in the Western Pacific. 

I am, however, not so much 
concerned with this interest- 
ing but commercial phase of 
the history of Ocean Island as 
with the appearance and for- 
mation of, and the life upon, 
this wonderful place. The 
natives are very interesting, 
and provide a striking example 
of the colonisation of Pacific 
Island Sporades from a parent 
stock by means of the regular 
currents and winds which. pre- 
vail in this immense ocean. 

The island is roughly round 
in shape, save for a bay which 
extends for about three-quarters 
of a mile along the southern 
face, and in which is the only 
natural landing-place for boats 
or canoes. The diameter is 
about the same, north and 
south and east and _ west, 
roughly 1} mile, and the high- 
est point is about 280 feet 
over the sea-level. The coral 
reef which clings closely to the 
coast all round the island is at 
no place more than 150 yards 
broad (in some places it is far 
narrower), and beyond the edge 
of the reef the water deepens 
very rapidly, the land running 
down at an angle of 45 degrees, 
so that at 1200 feet horizontal 
distance from the shore there 
is a depth of 1200 feet of water. 
A couple of miles out to sea 
there are probably 12,000 feet. 
Thus the island forms the 
almost circular top of a very 
steep and very symmetrical 
submarine mountain. It is 
plain that at one period even 
this summit must have been 
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submerged, for the whole 
framework of the island ig 
composed of coral, which occurs 
as plentifully on the higher 
levels as on the sea - beach, 
Moreover, the land appears to 
be rising, as seems to be shown 
by the very curious system of 
terraces, of which the first ig 
formed by the present reef; the 
next occurs at the height of 
about 150 feet, and runs all 
round the island; whilst the 
top is almost quite flat, and 
about 250 feet above sea-level. 
The coast-line is composed for 
the most part of a wellnigh 
impenetrable belt of the most 
curious coral pinnacles, about 
30 feet in height, roughly 
conical, and weathered to the 
most extraordinary degree of 
sharpness. I have seen some 
pinnacles in this belt almost 
the shape of a church spire, 
and so sharply pointed that it 
would be painful to rest the 
hand heavily on the top. But 
these pinnacles are of every 
imaginable shape and size and 
form, round more than half of 
the circumference of the island, 
and form a barrier, only tra- 
versed by two native tracks 
winding round the bases of 
these conical coral rocks like 
the paths in a maze, and show- 
ing distinct traces of the handi- 
work of man. Away from 
these two paths I have often 
tried to get through this natu- 
ral barrier, but I have never 
been successful, and the ruin of 
my clothes and boots bore 
testimony toitsnature. Above 
this fringe of pinnacles a gentle 
slope leads up tothe first terrace, 
and the pinnacles, which are 
almost as numerous here as 1n 
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the lower belt, are packed in a 
deep layer of pure phosphate. 
It is not until this is removed 
by digging that the tops of the 
coral pinnacles appear. Fur- 
ther excavation, generally by 
blasting, for an average depth 
of about 30 feet, brings one 
down to their basis and to the 
coral skeleton of the island. 
This skeleton itself is, how- 
ever, not solid, but is pierced 
by countless galleries and caves 
of unknown extent and, in 
places, of great depth. I have 
known 600 feet of fishing-line 
to be lowered into one cavity 
without touching any bottom. 
From this second terrace 
rises the final slope to the sum- 
mit of the island, which is 
almost flat, the surface consist- 
ing of pure phosphate over the 
same formation of coral pin- 
nacle. All over the island, 
except in the belt nearest to 
the reef, the interstices between 
the pinnacles are filled with 
phosphate, and in some cases 
the chemical action which has 
created this wonderful place 
has turned what appear to 
have once been pinnacles of 
pure coral into pure phosphate. 
How this all happened, what 
ages of time have passed since 
the island first rose from the 
sea, a bristling mass of coral 
peaks, since weathered or worn 
into needle points, by what 
unnumbered generations of 
millions of sea-birds the origi- 
nal deposit of guano was made, 
and by what process that de- 
posit became transformed and 
solidified into rock phosphate, 
—all these questions are pre- 
sented by the physical struc- 
ture of the island. No satis- 
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factory answer has ever yet 
been given to them. The 
phosphate rock now exported 
from Ocean Island looks like 
ordinary stone, and must be 
subjected to the severe action 
of acids before it releases the 
fertilising elements which are 
attributed to its animal origin. 

The vegetation of the island 
is limited to a few varieties 
of trees, of which the most 
common is the Callophyllum, 
Inophyllum, or Ndilo of Fiji. 
This fine tree grows all over 
the higher levels of the island, 
providing grateful shade and 
abundant firewood for © the 
native population. How such 
considerable trees could find 
nourishment upon an island 
where there is almost no hu- 
mus, and on which prolonged 
droughts are of frequent oc- 
currence, always puzzled me, 
until I came to know of the 
labyrinth of galleries which 
honeycomb the island, and in 
which the natives collected all 
the water for their needs in the 
long periods when no rain fell 
upon the island. These caves 
or galleries are the exclusive 
domain of the women, who 
alone are allowed to enter 
them. The gateway to each 
well is fenced about with care, 
and it is strictly tabu. It was 
formerly an offence punishable 
by death for any man to enter 
it. The women, clothed in the 
ridi, a kilt made of smoked 
grass, and carrying a torch 
made of the dry leaves of the 
cocoa-nut-palm, crawl into these 
narrow passages and collect 
the water, in cocoa-nut-shell 
bottles, from depressions in the 
rock, into which it filters from 
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above. This supply has never 
been known entirely to fail, 
though there have been times 
when it has been very limited 
indeed. Each family jealously 
guards its water-supply, and 
the women water-carriers have 
had fierce fights as to the 
ownership of one of these sub- 
terranean wells. The water is 
dark in colour, but perfectly 
fresh, and strongly impreg- 
nated with lime. I have little 
doubt that the deep roots of 
the larger trees go down to 
some of these water-supplies, 
and that they there find nour- 
ishment. Besides these trees, 
which are useless for food, 
there are cocoa-nuts, few and 
starveling, upon the curiously 
contracted stems of which may 
be seen the mute evidence of 
recurring drought, while the 
swelling of the trunk, which 
occurs between the drought- 
rings, bears witness to more 
kindly seasons. 

There is also the Pandanus, 
with its many varieties, and 
also a tree which produces 
excellent almonds, and these 
provide all the vegetable food 
of the Ocean islander. His diet 
consists mainly of pandanus 
and fish—cocoa-nuts are too 
rare and valuable to be lightly 
used, and the almonds are only 
ripe in their season. As might 
be expected, necessity has made 
the natives perhaps the most 
expert fishermen in the Pacific, 
and this in spite of the diffi- 
culties which the formation of 
the island offers to the exercise 
of this craft. The reef is, I 
think, the worst and most 
dangerous I have ever seen ; 
the sea is always considerable, 
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and often tremendous, and the 
current is strong and treacher- 
ous. Yet these people will 
launch their frail outrigged 
canoes through a narrow pass- 
age in the reef, in an immense 
breaking sea, and will calmly 
fish at the very edge of the 
break of the great rollers with- 
out fear, without failure, and 
without mishap. Fortunately, 
fish swarm in these waters, 
and, if nothing better offers, 
sharks can always be taken, 
The fiying- fish are attracted 
at night by the light of a torch 
shown from the bows of a 
canoe, and caught on the wing 
in an exaggerated butterfly- 
net. But the most curious 
form of fishing is one which I 
never tired of watching during 
my stay on the island, in which 
the artist—for, indeed, he is one 
—walks over the edge of the 
reef, armed only with a spear, 
and, diving just outside the 
break of the sea, spears fish 
under water, thus matching 
his activity and quickness 
against that of the fish in its 
native element. Many of these 
fishermen used to wear goggles, 
like those of motorists. These 
were most ingeniously made, 
the glasses chipped out from 
bottles, and framed in two 
wooden eye-pieces connected 
with string across the nose, 
and bound round the back of 
the head. I fancy that these 
goggles are a recent improve- 
ment, and that they were sug- 
gested by the Japanese, of 
whom there are now some 
hundreds on the island. Any 
one who has ever used a “water 
telescope” will appreciate the 
value of the appliance. To 
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watch these men at their work, 
performed within a few yards 
of a breaking sea in which no 
European swimmer could live 
for five minutes, diving calmly 
down, and after perhaps a 
minute reappearing with a fish 
on the end of their spears, and 
then walking ashore on the 
reef, with as much ease as we 
should stroll along a level path- 
way, is a revelation as to what 
use and heredity can accom- 
plish. The whole performance 
is one which I could never have 
credited if I had not seen it 
frequently repeated exactly as 
I have described. 

The fish- hook used on the 
island for the taking of 
bonito is a very curious one, 
and I think unique in the 
Pacific. The shank is made 
of a piece of semi-transparent 
stalactite, almost like alabaster, 
which is found in the caves to 
which I have alluded above. 
This is very neatly ground 
to the required shape, and 
pierced at both ends. To one 
is fastened a hook made of 
bone, and barbless, as are all 
bonito hooks used in the 
Pacific, while the line is run 
through the other end, and 
made fast to a fishing - rod. 
These hooks are much valued, 
and indeed are almost to be 
considered as the pieces of 
higher value in the native cur- 
rency. No native would think 
of trolling for bonito with any 
other kind of hook, though they 
use English-made and barbed 
hooks for almost all other kinds 
of fishing. No higher compli- 
ment can be paid to a stranger 
than to present him with some 
of the stalactite fish - hooks. 
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The number of sharks captured 
round the island must be very 
large, and the contempt with 
which the natives treat these 
dreaded monsters is quite re- 
markable. I have seen as many 
as ten caught in one afternoon 
close up to the reef, from which 
natives were constantly diving 
with spears to take other kinds 
of fish, They seemed to pay 
no attention at all to the 
sharks ; in fact, in this respect 
they resembled almost all the 
other natives of the Western 
Pacific with whom I am ac- 
quainted. So far as I know, 
there is only one variety of 
shark which they dread, and 
the appearance of one of these 
will produce the same effect 
as that depicted in a famous 
“ prehistoric peep ” in ‘ Punch,’ 
which is called “No bathing 
to-day,” and represents the 
terror of a bathing party at the 
appearance of an antediluvian 
monster on their fishing- 
grounds. This dreaded shark 
is called in Polynesia “ Tanifa,” 
and I have often seen the effect 
which his presence will pro- 
duce upon a fishing-party in 
Samoa and also in the Gilbert 
Islands. It is curious that the 
fabled monster of the Maori, 
which is credited with the 
legendary characteristics of 
the medieval dragon, should 
be called ‘‘ Taniwha,” of course 
the same word as “ Tanifa,” 
and that the terrers which 
attended the most dangerous 
fish of Polynesia should have 
been transferred by the Poly- 
nesian Maori to his collection 
of bogies. On Ocean Island 
the shark is now generally 
taken with a steel hook, which 
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has replaced the fine ironwood 
hook still used in the Gilbert 
Islands. The most picturesque 
method of fishing is that used 
against the flying fish which 
abound in the waters around 
the island, and seem at night 
to be particularly fond of com- 
ing almost to the very edge of 
the reef. A large supply of 
torches, made from dried co- 
coa-nut leaves, is prepared and 
stowed on the outrigger of the 
canoe. Two of the crew are 
provided with long - handled 
nets made from native fibre, 
and a dark moonless night is 
chosen. The canoe cruises 
round the edge of the reef, 
often most alarmingly close to 
the breaking sea, and one of 
the crew lights the torch and 
stands up waving it. Imme- 
diately one sees the flying fish 
rush into the light, some lie 
half dazed on the surface of the 
water and are easily scooped 
up, others fly across the canve 
and are taken in the nets like 
butterflies, and a good night’s 
sport will result in the capture 
of two or three hundred fish. 
I have spent delightful nights 
at Pleasant Island and in the 
Ellice Group at this sport, 
and the beauty of a graceful 
islander poised at the bow of a 
canoe and illuminated by the 
bright glare of the torch he is 
waving, the deep black of the 
sea with the silvery streaks of 
rushing fish, and over all the 
thunder of the surf, combined 
to make a memory which will 
remain with me as long as I 
live. 

The Ocean islanders do not 
conduct their fishing of this 
kind on the grandiose scale 
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which is common among their 
relations in the Gilbert Islands, 
There I have seen seventy 
large canoes sailing in perfect 
order, and keeping accurate 
distance off a reef. The old 
native Jaws made death the 
punishment for the fisherman 
who “took the water of his 
neighbour,” and the results 
could be seen in the wonderful 
evolutions of these fine sailing 
canoes carried out in the glare 
of a hundred torches and con- 
ducted with perfect accuracy 
and success. 

Of planting or agriculture 
on Ocean Island there is little 
or none. No yams or taro or 
kumara or bananas will grow 
in that arid soil, and the 
planting and tending of a few 
cocoa-nuts and pandanus trees, 
and the daily collecting of the 
toddy or palm wine from the 
fruit- bearing spathe of the 
cocoa-nut-palm, or the gather- 
ing of some almonds, exhaust 
the possible labours of the 
native agriculturist. The 
pandanus fruit is scraped and 
pounded and then dried in the 
sun, when it is blended with 
molasses made from boiled 
toddy; the mixture is then 
once more sun-dried and packed 
into tight rolls, which are 
wrapped in a covering made 
from the leaf of the pandanus- 
tree. This sawdust is kept for 
food, and is not unpleasant to 
the taste when mixed with 
water. I did not see shark’s 
meat preserved in the same 
manner (i.e., reduced to dry 
powder and then packed in 
rolls), but I know that form- 
erly this was done both here 
and at Pleasant Island. 
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It will be seen that the native 
dietary is neither varied nor 
luxurious, and it is somewhat 
surprising that the race should 
be such a fine one. The reason 
is, I suppose, to be found in the 
fact that the struggle for exist- 
ence was so intense that the 
weakly members of the com- 
munity were eliminated, and 
this theory is supported 
by the further fact that the 
elder men and women of the 
island are far finer physic- 
ally than those of the present 
and younger generation. With 
the arrival of the Company on 
the island came rice and tinned 
meat and various exotic lux- 
uries, and these could be bought 
at the store or obtained in 
exchange for fish or almonds 
or cocoa-nuts. So there passed 
for ever the necessity for the 
personal and unceasing struggle 
for food, and a softer period set 
in, of which the results will be 
apparent in the future genera- 
tions of Ocean islanders. 

Even the water problem has 
been solved, and to the utter 
amazement of the natives 
about 400 gallons of excellent 
water are daily condensed 
from the sea. After this final 
miracle, more wonderful to 
these constant battlers with 
the unvintaged sea than any 
of the other prodigies which 
have amazed them in recent 
years, I fancy that they have 
given up being surprised, con- 
sidering as they do that 


nothing is impossible to that 
strange being the white man, 
who can even make the sea 
fresh, and who, even as ce 
diable d’Habakkuk, is capable 
de tout. 
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The connection between the 
natives of Ocean Island and 
those of the Gilbert Group is 
close and certain, and it is 
curious that Pleasant Island 
has escaped the same influences, 
since it lies only 20 miles 
farther north than Ocean 
Island and about 180 west. 
On this island the natives are 
entirely different, use a wholly 
distinct language, and in their 
curious division of twelve tribes 
have reserved one which con- 
tains the descendants of natives 
who have drifted from the 
Gilbert Islands, this tribe being 
entirely distinct from the other 
eleven, which are all composed 
of natives of Pleasant Island. 
There can be no reasonable 
question as to the origin of the 
native population of Ocean 
Island. They come from the 
central islands of the Gilbert 
Group, most probably drifted 
away from thence by the 
current, which, running at 


its strongest, would carry 
them over the 240 miles 
which separate the island 


from Abemama in about four 
days. Since Ocean Island is 
high, compared to any land in 
the Gilbert Group, and would 
be visible from a canoe for 
about sixteen miles, it is prob- 
able that it has been the saving 
of many a lost crew of natives, 
who used to be carried away 
by the equatorial current in 
incredible numbers. During a 
year, 1896 to 1897, in which I 
lived on two of the Gilbert 
Islands, almost under the equa- 
tor, no less than twenty-seven 
natives were lost from these 
two islands alone in this fashion, 
nor were any of them ever 
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heard of again. The names of 
the present inhabitants of 
Ocean Island are purely Gil- 
bertine in form, and the prefix 
Tem or Ten, in the case of 
a@ man’s, and of Nei in that of 
& woman’s name, is common to 
both. The titular King or Uea 
of Abemama, the nephew and 
successor of the famous tyrant, 
Tem Binoka, described in the 
most brilliant chapters of R. L. 
Stevenson’s book, ‘In the South 
Seas,’ paid me a visit at Ocean 
Island, where, on comparing 
genealogies with the ruling 
family, he discovered common 
ancestors and relationships, and 
proved to his perfect satisfac- 
tion that natives from Abe- 
mama had helped to people 
Ocean Island. The astonishing 
system of division and sub- 
division of the various land 
holdings on Ocean Island is 
quite like that which exists in 
the neighbouring group. I 
have before me as I write a 
complete list of the pieces of 
land on Ocean Island held by 
about 200 natives, men and 
women. The pieces number 
2500, and this, too, in an island 
only 1500 acres in extent, of 
which some 300 acres are 
covered with mere pointed 
rocks. Some of these land- 
owners have as many as thirty- 
six pieces of land, the exact 
boundaries of which are most 
accurately known, even when, 
as is often the case, some of the 
land is uncultivable, and some 
of the pieces only a few feet 
square. The names of the 
owners are curious. I find 
many called by the names of 
villages which I knew in the 
central Gilbert Islands, and 
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one name seems to be ve 
significant. It is that of a 
woman, Nei Tematemaimarawa, 
or “Miss the Corpse from the 
Sea.” The importance of a 
native among his fellows de- 
pends largely upen the number 
of pieces of land which he pos- 
sesses; but I find that the 
actual “queen” of the island 
does not possess nearly as much 
land as do some of her “sub- 
jects.” She is a really remark- 
able old woman, with masses 
of snowy white hair, which fall 
about her strong and aquiline 
face. I have seen no finer type 
of Micronesian, and all the 
stories of the hardships en- 
dured, the struggles with un- 
kind and niggardly nature, and 
the perils of a dangerous and 
barren ocean, which are told 
by the elder natives as matters 
of not unusual occurrence, be- 
come credible and probable in 
the light of that keen and 
resolute face, evolved from 
generations of these toilers of 
the sea, 

The cult of the great Frigate 
Bird, which is kept as 4 
domestic pet, both here and on 
Pleasant Island, is to some 
extent common throughout 
Micronesia, but nowhere have 
I seen the bird so tame as on 
these two islands. They are 
trained to be used as decoys 
for their wild relations, and 
are very successful at this 
work, When the wild bird 
has been beguiled near enough, 
the waiting native entangles 
him with a sinnet line weighted 
at the end with a plummet, 
ground into an egg shape, from 
the giant clam-shell or Tridacna, 
which he casts with marvellous 
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skill, and to a vertical height 
of 70 or 80 feet. The captured 
bird is then fastened to a perch, 
and is fed daily on fish until 
he becomes quite tame. There 
are few more curious sights on 
the island than that of a little 
child feeding three or four of 
these great birds with frag- 
ments of fish, which he holds 
out in his hand for them to 
snatch in their beaks as they 
swoop round him, or else throws 
high in the air where they are 
infallibly caught by the birds 
on the wing. I questioned the 
natives as to whether they ever 
gave these birds water—they 
said not, and upon my asking 
where they obtained anything 
to drink, they told me that the 
habit of the creature is to fly 
far out to sea and to drink the 
water which falls from passing 
showers which, even in dry 
weather, can usually be seen 
somewhere round the horizon. 
Certainly there is no surface- 
water to drink, and the almost 
entire lack of any but sea birds 
on the island is, I think, to be 
attributed to this fact. A few 
golden plover there were, when 
I lived on Ocean Island, and 
they came nightly to drink 
from the tins filled with water 
in which the legs of the meat- 
safe were planted, on the 
verandah of my house —a 
protection against ants, and 
creeping things generally, 
common in these latitudes. 
But, after several weeks with- 
out any rain, even these birds 
forsook the island, nor did I 
ever see them again during 
my stay there. The droughts 


on Ocean Island are extremely 
severe, and have lasted and 
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may last for years, during 
which literally not a drop of 
rain falls. ‘“ About thirty-five 
years ago most of the trees of 
the island died, and the popu- 
lation, which then numbered 
1000 or more, was reduced to 
the most dire straits. Many 
died of starvation, and the 
fishermen became so weak that 
they could hardly drag their 
canoes to the water. Many of 
the subterranean wells dried 
up, and the cocoa-nuts fell off 
the palms. The sap ceased to 
run to the fruit-bearing spathe, 
and there was no more toddy. 
Finally the palms withered 
and died. The almond-trees 
ceased to bear, and nothing 
remained but the pandanus, 
but even this fruit was small 
and dried up. During this 
long period of extreme want 
and misery, a very large num- 
ber of the natives forsook the 
island, eagerly taking refuge 
on board any passing ship, and 
so scattering all over the 
wide Pacific, to Fiji, to Tahiti, 


to the Sandwich Islands.” 
Some few of these have 
recently returned, or have 


been brought back by the 
steamers of the company at 
their own request, and although 
they have lived in the—to 
them—unimaginable plenty of 
these far and fertile island 
groups, I found but one old 
man who regretted his return 
to his barren home. He had 
lived in Tahiti for years, and 
still hungered after the abund- 
ant flesh-pots of that fortunate 
place. Another, of stronger 
and more steadfast soul, told 
me that all the time he lived 
in Fiji and Samoa he thought 
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day and night of his home, and 
wept when he fancied that on 
his return his few and arid 
pieces of land might have been 
annexed by his neighbours. 

No account of this island 
would be complete without 
some passing mention of the 
white men who formerly lived 
among the natives. These 
were sometimes deserters from 
whalers, sometimes convicts 
who had escaped from Norfolk 
Island or from New South 
Wales, and had been picked 
up at sea by passing ships, 
from which they afterwards 
deserted or were expelled. 
Some of the grim annals of 
these villains may be found 
in the picturesque pages of 
Mr Louis Becke. They were 
usually bad, adopted the dress 
of the natives, and were tat- 
tooed like them; instructed 
them in all the vices of a 
“superior” civilisation, and 
communicated to them _ its 
most terrible diseases. They 
taught them to distil a spirit 
from cocoa-nut-toddy through 
gun-barrels; they mended the 
dilapidated muskets which the 
natives possessed; they prac- 
tised polygamy; they brawled 
among themselves, and not 
infrequently murdered and 
poisoned each other. Pleasant 
Island, more fertile and 
abounding in food, however, 
attracted these men in greater 
numbers than the barren and 
forbidding Panapa; but I have 
heard some stories from one 
of the oldest and most re- 
spected captains of a well- 
known line of mail steamers 
who visited Ocean Island in 
1852 on a whaling-ship, which 


prove that, in their general 
character, the white beach- 
combers of that place were 
no better than those on 
Pleasant Island. 

Wars were of frequent oc- 
currence among the natives of 
the four villages on the island, 
and in these struggles the 
white men took a leading 
part, and were sometimes 
killed. They plotted and ac- 
complished the cutting-out of 
at least two ships and the 
massacre of their crews at 
Pleasant Island; but I find 
the memory of them among 
the natives confused and con- 
tradictory — even their very 
names almost forgotten. And 
“Are” (Harry), “ Tiaki” 
(Jack), “Tomu” (Tommy), and 
many others, long since dead 
and gone to their own place, 
have left no abiding mark 
on the natives, who say that 
“they were bad men, and 
that they have heard from 
their fathers of their crimes.” 
One curious custom, however, 
lingers among the natives: it 
may be the result of their 
intercourse with these people. 
The frigate bird is still used 
to carry messages to Pleasant 
Island. Writing being wholly 
unknown to these natives, this 
form of communication was, it 
is said, formerly used by them 
for the exchange of bonito 
fish - hooks, and it is possible 
that the white men may have 
taken advantage of the ex- 
isting custom to send written 
messages from one island to 
the other. The natives—most 
of whom can now write—told 
me that a frigate bird will 
take a message from Ocean 
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Island to Nauru in from four 
to six hours, the distance 
being 180 miles. The Phos- 
phate Company have recently 
imported some of the carrier- 
pigeons which the Admiralty 
had ceased to use on the 
general introduction of wire- 
less telegraphy into the Navy. 
They have, however, so far 
failed to establish communica- 
tion, and the probable in- 
stallation of a system of 
radio-telegraphy between the 
two islands will remove all 
necessity for the continuation 
of the experiment. 

The amusements of the 
natives are few. They are 
as passionately fond of dancing 
as their relatives the Gilbert- 
ines, and have many of the 
same roid, or dances. But 
on Ocean Island there is not 
the same impassioned quality 
in these performances, and, 
compared with the virtuosity 
and “abandon” of an accom- 
plished Gilbertine dancer, they 
are but poor and tame expon- 
ents of the art. There is, 
however, one very curious and 
beautiful dance, which I have 
never seen elsewhere. The 
performers are drawn up in 
two lines facing each other, 
and each dancer is equipped 
with a staff about six feet long, 
decorated with feathers and 
coloured streamers. A long 
recitative is sung by the leader, 
at the completion of which the 
two lines of dancers engage in 
& most complicated set of 
figures, passing in and out 
through the spaces between 
the performers with wonderful 
Precision. As each man passes 
his neighbour he raises his 





staff above his head and clashes 
it against the next one in 
absolute unison. The effect is 
very fine, and figure follows 
figure in great variety, always 
preceded by the chanting of a 
recitative. The dress of the 
dancers is also peculiar: they 
wear upon their heads conical 
caps woven of cocoa-nut leaves, 
and from their waists, almost 
to the ground, hang petticoats 
made of the same leaf. They 
have necklaces of shells and 
flowers, and are _ profusely 
anointed with cocoa-nut oil. 
During a pause in the dance, 
the women who are not them- 
selves taking part in it bring 
bottles of oil, which they pour 
over their husbands, brothers, 
or friends in the most liberal 
way. This is a form of extra- 
vagance which “places” the 
anointers and anointed as 
among the richest of the popu- 
lation. It is often overdone 
for the sake of ostentation, and 
I am sorry to say that quar- 
rels long and bitter have 
arisen over the teo liberal or 
marked oiling of a gentleman 
by a lady to whose attentions 
some other member of the male 
chorus considered that he had 
a stronger claim. There is 
also a very graceful series of 
dances, in which the _per- 
formers are seated, and in 
which the waving movement 
of the hands is the remarkable 
feature. The texts of the songs 
which accompany these dances 
are for the most part unintel- 
ligible to the present race of 
islanders, and seem to be often 
the mere repetition of sonor- 
ous words without any mean- 
ing at all. Improvisation is, 
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however, not rare, and the cur- 
rent events on the island and 
the peculiarities of natives, or 
of white men, provide the sub- 
ject for many dances. Some 
few there are which are ob- 
scene, but they are not many, 
and the whole performance is 
very harmless, unless, as is the 
case in some of the Gilbert 
Islands, it is prolonged for 
days and nights without ceas- 
ing. One peculiarity of these 
dancers I have remarked. A 
small ring of fibre is fastened 
to the fourth finger of each 
hand, and is carded out into a 
kind of fan-shaped tuft at the 
spot where the seal would be 
on one of our rings. The tuft 
rises at right angles with the 
fingers, to the height of two or 
three inches, and the perpetual 
quivering motion of the hands, 
which is essential in all these 
dances, agitates the tuft of 
fibre very much as a butterfly, 
lighting on a flower, moves 
his closed wings. I could not 
find that the decoration was 
known to the natives as a con- 
scious imitation of it, but I 
very strongly suspect that its 
origin may be traced to it. 
Of one native dancer I retain 
the liveliest remembrance. He 
was a hunchback, the only one 
I think on the island, but his 
agility was wonderful, and he 
led and directed all the more 
elaborate measures. He was 
also a humorous person, and 
his improvisations always pro- 
voked shouts of laughter. 
During the dance he was as 
one possessed with the spirit 
of perpetual motion, he was 
never still for a moment, and 
his enjoyment was delightful 
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to see. In everyday life he 
was a quiet, reserved little 
man, but at a dance he became 
transfigured. Never gnome 
or kobbold skipped around » 
Northern Fairy Ring with more 
delight or with more delicate 
skill. 

On Ocean Island, as is the 
case throughout Micronesia 
and Melanesia, the elaborate 
etiquette and language of 
politeness remarkable in Poly- 
nesia is wholly wanting. I 
do not know of any native 
race in the Pacific who can 
say “thank you” save only 
the Samoan. The formula on 
Ocean Island is the same as 
the Gilbertine, and a laconic 
“Ea tau” (it is sufficient) ap- 
pears to be the only means of 
expressing the feeling of grati- 
tude which the detractors of 
the natives say they do not 
possess. Yet, for my own part, 
I have always found them res- 
ponsive to kind and considerate 
treatment; and I shall not 
soon forget the generosity 
which prompted them to offer 
me a viaticum on my depar- 
ture from the island. This 
consisted of a lavish present 
of every kind of eatable which 
the island produces, and must 
in many cases have necessi- 
tated the stripping of their 
few and unprolific fruit-trees, 
and the decimating of their 
rare hen-roosts. 

One example also of excel- 
lent manners I can recall. I 
seized the opportunity pre- 
sented by a native dance, 
which took place in the 
grounds near my house, to 
invite the Queen of the Island 
to honour me by her presence 
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at luncheon, which she was 
graciously pleased to do. I 
think the party consisted of 
four, and her Majesty was the 
only lady present, and took 
her place at one end of the 
table. The number of knives, 
forks, and spoons must have 
given her much to think, but 
she never displayed the least 
surprise. Soup she declined, 
and when fish was brought, 
and she saw our preparations 
to eat it with knives and forks, 
and not with our fingers, she 
resigned the unequal contest, 
and alleging the heat of the 
day as an excuse for her want 
of appetite, she intimated that 
she proposed to confine her 
attention to the consumption 
of weak claret and soda-water, 
which she found very much to 
her taste. But the whole re- 
nunciation of her food was 
done with admirable tact, and 
although I have no doubt that 
the servants subsequently pro- 
vided her with an ample meal, 
which she probably consumed 
under a tree, sitting together 
with her native staff, she was 
not found wanting at the 
critical moment, when to eat 
would have displayed her 
ignorance of our table customs, 
while to refuse to take any- 
thing would have been an evi- 
dent breach of good manners. 
There are on most of the 
Gilbert Islands certain hered- 
itary high chiefs, and this is 
also the case on Ocean Island ; 
but I cannot say that their 
powers are great or frequently 
exercised, and the whole popu- 
lation of these atolls is amazed 
at the unique position which 
Tem Binoka created for him- 


self on Abemama, and which 
as an absolute autocracy 
stands, I fancy, alone in the 
annals of the race. 

The houses of the islanders 
are cool and suited to the 
climate, but in their original 
and unimproved condition 
were somewhat lacking in ven- 
tilation. Formerly the most 
wonderfully picturesque houses 
were built on the projecting 
cliffs which overhang the reef, 
and these were constructed 
upon finely built stone plat- 
forms, Many of these may 
still be seen round the island, 
but the houses which rested 
upon them have long since 
fallen into decay, and the 
present race build their houses 
upon piles about three feet 
above the level of the ground. 

Their furniture is extremely 
simple. A few nets for flying 
fish, a fish- spear, a wooden 
bowl or two used for preparing 
food, a few pestles made from 
wood or ground out of coral 
for pounding it, some cocoa- 
nut shells for water-bottles, a 
few fishing-rods and paddles 
for their canoes, a bundle of 
sleeping - mats, some bottles 
filled with cocoa-nut oil, an 
axe, a knife, and a wooden 
trade box in which are stored 
their European clothes, and 
the precious bonito fish-hooks 
before described, are generally 
to be found. On the stem of 
each cocoa-nut tree which 
grows with a convenient slope 
is fixed a spout or guttering 
made of pandanus leaf, or from 
a sheet of tin. This leads the 
water which trickles down the 
trunk in the rare showers into 
a variety of receptacles. Of 
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these I am sorry to say the 
prosaic kerosene tin is the 
most common. The natives 
now make few mats, and the 
grass petticoat or ridi, formerly 
universal, is now only worn at 
dances, or, when it becomes old 
and tattered, while the female 
owner is carrying water from 
the subterranean wells. <A 
shade for the eyes like a hat 
without a crown is sometimes 
worn, and a conical hat woven 
from cocoa-nut leaves is 
common. 

The climate of the island is 
splendid. The days are exceed- 
ingly hot, so hot indeed that 
the soles of one’s boots are 
burnt through by the stones on 
the pathway within a fortnight; 
but the heat is never oppress- 
ive, and is constantly tempered 
with a breeze, so that work at 
all times of the day is possible, 
and no European dreams of 
flying to his house to escape 
from the sun. The nights are 
indescribably beautiful, quite 
cool, so brilliantly clear by 
moonlight that it is possible 
to read small print, and when 
there is no moon, the great 
company of the stars shine 
with a brilliance which is 
hardly credible. Mosquitoes 
are very few, and in parts of the 
island there are none at all; 
and I was generally glad to 
wrap a blanket round me in 
the early mornings. Dominat- 
ing everything, on the calmest 
day, in the stillest night, is the 
deep thunder of the surf, which 
never ceases, and in rough 
weather rises to a veritable 
roar. 

The now considerable popu- 
lation of the island, consisting 
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of so many different elements, 
lives in wonderful harmony 
and peace. Crime is almost 
unknown, and during the six 
months in which I had the 
honour to represent the arm of 
the law as Resident Commis- 
sioner, one solitary court case 
came before me. It was the 
theft by a Japanese of some 
stores. Disturbances among 
the native population, or the 
indentured labourers, are of 
extremely rare occurrence, and 
I gladly bear testimony to the 
very great humanity and kind- 
ness with which the officers of 
the Company treat the mixed 
native population. 

The American Boston Board 
of Missions has for many years 
looked after the spiritual wel- 
fare of the natives. Many of 
them can read and write, and 
they possess large churches 
built by means of their own 
contributions, which are well 
attended. The dead, as in 
most of the islands of Micro- 
nesia, are buried in the ground, 
with rough headstones to mark 
the place, and the ancient cus- 
tom which decreed that the 
relict should carry about with 
him or her the cleaned and 
polished skull of husband or 
wife is now extinct, though I 
have known this to be done in 
the Gilbert Islands in 1896- 
1897. The old order is rapidly 
changing, and in time the sur- 
vivors of the present native 
race, which is, alas! dying out 
but too quickly, will retain 
nothing of the characteristics 
which made their fathers 
surely one of the strangest 
communities in the world. 

It is because I have never 
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seen any record of their older 
state that I have endeavoured 
to collect in these notes some 
of the impressions of a six 
months’ stay among them. 
There must be many short- 
comings and omissions, but I 
do not think that I have been 
inaccurate, and it is possible 
that these disjointed observa- 
tions may prove of some in- 
terest to those who, like myself, 
are condemned to watch the 
passing—slow, but certain—of 
the native races of the Pacific 
out of the world. 


Note.—I have confined my 
remarks almost entirely to 
Ocean Island. There are many 
features upon the neighbouring 
Pleasant Island which are the 
same. The formation of the 
island is almost the same, save 
that here is a slightly more 
extended fringing reef, and a 
rim of flat land round the base 
of the island. There is also a 
lagoon of almost fresh water, 
which occupies the summit of 
the land. The natives are 
wholly different, being, as I 
think, related to the Caroline 
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islanders, although their lan- 
guage is quite different from 
that of those people, and they 
have no hand-loom, which is 
common in the Caroline Islands. 
Pleasant Island presents one of 
the most difficult ethnological 
puzzles in the Pacific, and in 
this respect it resembles the 
island of Rotuma. The same 
wonderfully rich phosphate oc- 
curs in enormous quantities, is 
found in the same condition as 
that upon Ocean Island, and is 
exploited by the same Com- 
pany. Perhaps the most curi- 
ous fact about the island is the 
division of the population into 
twelve tribes, one of which, as 
I have mentioned, is reserved 
exclusively for Gilbertines, 
either themselves drifted away 
from their homes, or for the 
descendants of these waifs. 

This tribe, as among them- 

selves, preserves a speech alien 

to the island, but of course can 

also speak the language of 

Nauru, which is, I repeat, 

wholly and absolutely distinct 

from the Gilbertine, and, it 

is alleged, from any known 

Pacific dialect. 
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A HOLIDAY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


BY THE RIGHT HON. SIR H. MORTIMER DURAND, 
G.C.M.G., K.C.S.L, K.C.LE. 


I 


THE VOYAGE. 


IT is always saddening to 
say good-bye to one’s home, 
but there is something pleasant 
in passing from the cold and 
darkness of our English autumn 
to sudden warmth and sun- 
shine. Southampton looked 
very wet and dreary on the 
Saturday afternoon as _ the 
great white ship slowly worked 
herself away from the jetty. 
On the Monday she was gliding 
over a blue summer sea, with 
hardly a ripple. On the Wed- 
nesday morning we were sitting 
at breakfast in the soft air of 
Madeira, among the tree-ferns 
and the sugar -canes, looking 
down the wooded hillside to 
the sun-bathed harbour, where 
she swung at her moorings, a 
little white toy. And when 
we had sledded down the cobble 
road and got on board, and she 
began to move again, the wave 
that fell away from her side 
was blue, all blue, every shade 
of blue, from turquoise to the 
deepest sapphire. 

How things have changed 
since Queen Victoria was a 
child. South Africa, or rather 
Cape Colony, was then nothing 
more than the half-way house 
to India, and was ruled as such 
by English governors, acting 
under instructions carried by 
sailing ships over six thousand 
miles of sea. 


In one of those sailing ships, 
the Lady Holland, my father, 
going out to India as a young 
lieutenant of Engineers, made 
the voyage to Cape Town in 
1829. The night that the 
Lady Holland dropped anchor 
in Funchal harbour the Com- 
panys Agent was giving 
a ball, and almost all the 
officers on board —ship’s offi- 
cers as well as soldiers—went 
on shore to attend it. Then 
a sudden storm came on, and 
the ship had to put out to sea; 
and for a fortnight she was beat- 
ing about in heavy weather, 
very short-handed, unable to 
approach the island. When at 
last she did make Funchal 
again and picked up _ her 
officers, she had to sail most 
of the. way to the Cape under 
the protection of a frigate, 
for fear of pirates. Then one 
fine night, nearly four months 
after leaving England, as she 
was going along under full sail, 
expecting to anchor next day 
under the shadow of Table 
Mountain, there was a sudden 
ery of “Breakers ahead,” and 
a moment later she struck with 
a crash. There was just time 
to get out the boats before she 
sank, and the poor ladies who 
came running up on deck were 
landed in their night-dresses, 
supplemented by the pea-jackets 
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of the sailors, on the lonely 
shore of Dassan Island. There 
they remained for some days, 
living on penguin’s eggs. When 
they were taken off and brought 
to Cape Town, having lost 
everything they possessed, they 
had to wait six weeks and pay 
something like three hundred 
pounds apiece for a passage to 
India, and the sailing ship that 
took them was wrecked, hap- 
pily without loss of life, at the 
mouth of the Hoogly. 

Some wrecks, alas! there 
will always be so long as men 
go down to the sea in ships, 
but things have _ certainly 
changed since those times, and 
not altogether for the worse. 
Now we have only to endure 
sixteen days in a mighty steam- 
ship, defiant of winds and 
waves, and blazing with elec- 
tric light, as steady as a church, 
and as luxurious as a London 
hotel; and some of us are in- 
clined to grumble because the 
passage takes so long, or be- 
cause the steward does not 
bring us with our morning tea, 
as he does on the Cunard boats, 
a daily paper full of news re- 
ceived during the night by 
wireless telegram. Long may 
we be spared. Is a man to 
have no peace even in the 
South Atlantic? We had no 
wireless apparatus on board, 
80 we spent a fortnight of 
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unalloyed happiness in those 
lonely seas. 

We had a few warm days 
crossing the line, but as we 
neared the Cape the southerly 
breeze met us, and it grew 
cool again. 

There were the usual sports, 
of course. We played cricket 
daily, one of our best bats being 
the Bishop of Natal, who several 
times had to retire with the 
maximum score of ten. I was 
made president of the Sports 
Committee; and as the ladies, 
instead of being landed on 
Dassan Island in night-gowns 
and pea-jackets, insisted upon 
getting up a fancy-dress ball, I 
had to undertake the most diffi- 
cult duty of my life in awarding 
the prize for the best costume. 

The crowded jetty at Cape 
Town, with its corrugated iron 
sheds, by the side of which we 
found ourselves lying one morn- 
ing in October, is very different 
from the sketches one remem- 
bers, with the beautiful frigates 
on the curling waters of the 
bay; but though there is some 
disenchantment at the first 
sight of the famous Cape, some 
sense of loss, there, after all, 
three thousand feet and more 
above the roofs of the town, is 
the long rugged cliff, and the 
familiar straight line of its 
summit, and the clear blue sky 
of South Africa. 


CAPE TOWN. 


Cape Town, too, has changed 
ineighty years. It is no longer 
the mere port of call where 





passing ships could get fresh 
water and vegetables. 


One 


finds it difficult now, as one 
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looks at the well-built streets 
with their railways and tram- 
ways and luxurious shops, to 
recall from the past the Cape 
Town of early Victorian days 
—the little sleepy Dutch town, 
with its tree-lined canals and 
its broad-breeched Dutchmen 
smoking their pipes on the 
“stoeps,’—almost as difficult 
as to recall the Cape Town of 
the seventeenth century, when 
men avoided going out at night 
for fear of lions, and the 
Governor’s coach was over- 
turned by a rhinoceros, and 
the great elephants and river 
horses wallowed in the neigh- 
bouring swamps. 

The old star-shaped fort is 
still there, almost hidden by 
modern buildings, the railway 
line passing close by the thick 
grey walls, but at first sight 
little else remains to make the 
old times live again. There is 
much left in reality if one has 
leisure and inclination to search 
for old things. Among the 
mass of mean modern build- 
ings which have overflowed the 
suburbs for miles are to be 
found pine-woods and magni- 
ficent avenues of oaks planted 
by the Dutch settlers, perhaps 
in the days when England had 
a Dutch king, and many farms 
and houses of the Dutch 
colonial style, and other relics 
of the past. There is some- 
thing very pleasing about the 
Dutch style of architecture. 
It has some resemblance to the 
colonial style, in America, but 
the forms are different. - The 
Dutch houses generally show 
red roofs with rounded white 
gables, white walls, and white 
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twisted chimneys, the whole 
effect being very picturesque, 
The style is often copied or 
adapted, sometimes with good 
results, in modern buildings, 
A striking example of this is 
Groote Schuur, the house built 
by Cecil Rhodes under the 
eastern crags of Table Moun- 
tain, and intended by him as 
an official residence for the 
Prime Minister of South Africa 
in days tocome. Cecil Rhodes 
was successful in this, as in 
most things, and the house is 
one of the sights of Cape 
Town; but I was told on the 
spot that he broke the hearts 
of his architects by his manner 
of building. In his magnificent 
way he always refused to 
accept any drawings as final. 
“All right, run it up,” he 
would say, a8 some new wing 
or other addition was sug- 
gested ; “if I don’t like it, we 
will pull it down and try 
again.” One can imagine that 
this sort of thing must have 
been trying, but the result is 
certainly good,—not a palace, 
but a very pleasant country 
house.- Round it is a park 
stocked with African and other 
animals, and a garden in which 
there are some fine trees and 
beautiful flowers. The hyd- 
rangea grows well in this 
climate, and except in one or 
two spots on the south coast of 
Cornwall I do not remember 
seeing anything to match the 
great masses of blue which are 
to be found at Groote Schuur 
and in the neighbouring garden 
of the Governor at Newlands. 
When I was in Cape Town 
Groote Schuur was the resi- 
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dence of Rhodes’s friend, of the South Africans into one 
Jameson, the Scotch doctor nation under the British 


who administered for him the 
northern territory he had made 
his own, and broke the power 
of the fighting Matabele, and 
rode to Johannesburg on the ill- 
starred raid, and afterwards 
succeeded his great chief as 
head of the Progressive party 
at the Cape. The house is 
rather shut in under the moun- 
tain, but from the back one has 
a grand view of the precipitous 
cliffs overhead. 

Not far from it, on the hill- 
side, is the Rhodes memorial, 
a simple flat-topped building of 
grey granite, in front of which 
stands Watts’s well - known 
equestrian statue, “Physical 
Energy,” of which the original 
or a replica is in Kensington 
Gardens. From this spot there 
is a fine view over the valley 
below, rich with fields and 
vineyards, and of the mountains 
to the northward, which so long 
remained the boundary for the 
old settlers. 

Cecil Rhodes lies buried far 
beyond those mountains, a 
thousand miles or more, in the 
country which his foresight and 
energy saved for South Africa 
and the Empire. He had his 
faults doubtless, as all men 
have, but as one stands by his 
monument here at Cape Town 
and thinks of his far -away 
grave, a feeling of the size of 
the man comes over one. He 


was a great Africander, loving 
the country of his adoption, but 
never forgetting the old country 
from which he drew his blood 
and his eager spirit. He fore- 
saw and worked for the union 





Crown; and when that nation 
has firmly established herself 
among the nations of the 
world, and her racial ani- 
mosities are at an end, she as 
well as England will feel that 
she owes him much. 

There are many interesting 
things to be seen at Cape 
Town: a fine Parliament 
House; a museum full of the 
wild beasts of Africa; a bo- 
tanical garden in which are 
strange and beautiful flowers ; 
but by far the most striking 
sight of all is Table Mountain, 
towering 3500 feet above the 
blue waters of the Bay. The 
ascent of the mountain is not 
difficult. One can ride up, I 
believe, by a roundabout route ; 
but even if one chooses to climb 
straight up the face of it, the 
ascent will trouble no ordin- 
arily good walker. The ground 
rises from the town itself, but 
the first mile or so is easy 
walking on a_ good path. 
Then one comes to harder 
work, where a deep rocky 
gully, the “Great Kloof,” rises 
to and breaks the line of cliff, 
a thousand feet high, which 
tops the mountain. Up this 
gully two or three rough paths 
wind through bush and boulder 
to the summit. 

The day I started to make 
the ascent a strong south-east 
wind was blowing. It had 
been blowing steadily for a 
week, an unusual thing in 
Cape Town, making the Bay 
sparkle with white horses; 
and roaring through the town; 
and laying a great mass of 
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white cloud along the summit 
of the mountain. The moisture 
whieh it brings always con- 
denses there, and an ascent 
while it is blowing is apt to 
prove a disappointment, for 
though there are temporary 
breaks when the line of cliff 
stands out sharp and clear 
against the blue sky, these are 
generally short, and the heavy 
white pall soon gathers again, 
hanging down at times far 
below the crest, upon the 
mountain-side. However, after 
waiting some days in the vain 
hope of a windless day, I deter- 
mined to try, and started with 
one companion who knew the 
mountain well. Down in the 
tewn it was a bright sunny 
morning, no hotter than an 
English summer. The air was 
delightful, and the streets were 
full of flowers brought from the 
mountain. Cape Town, by the 
way, rejoices in a wonderful 
variety of heaths, some of 
great size and beauty. Even 
the mountainous coast of the 
Bay of Biscay, where the 
Cornish heath and other kinds 
grow in such profusion, cannot 
rival the Cape in this respect. 
At a height of about 2500 
feet the sunlight began to be 
veiled at times by flying mist 
dropping from the mass of 
clouds above, and we decided 
to sit down and enjoy the view 
in hopes that the sun might 
gather strength to dissipate 
the pall over our heads. It 


was well that we did so, for 
when we pushed on to the 
summit we had to face a storm 
of wind and rain which swept 
fiercely down the narrow gorge 
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and across the tableland above 
it. But from the lower level, 
below the clouds, the view wag 
very beautiful. 

To the westward, to our left, 
a great crag in the foreground 
cut away a part of the dis- 
tance, but immediately below 
us was the town, and beyond 
it the blue waters of the Bay, 
mottled here and there with 
deep purple cloud shadows, 
Fading away to the north-west 
lay the long stretch of coast, 
and off it a low blue line in 
the haze, which we supposed 
to be Dassan Island. 

As the eye travelled round 
to the right it rested upon 
ranges of distant blue moun- 
tains, and below them was the 
flat country dotted with vil- 
lages and farms, where the 
Cape peninsula joins the main- 
land of Africa. 

Three hundred years ago 
English ships began to sail 
into the Bay, and two adven- 
turous captains annexed it for 
the English Crown. Looking 
down upon the blue waters 
where the great Australian 
liner lay, one could imagine 
the little storm - beaten high- 
pooped ships, of a hundred tons 
perhaps, dropping anchor and 
furling their sails, glad to be 
at peace after months of buffet- 
ing in-the Atlantic. But the 
bold sailors were before their 
time; their Government did 
not support them; and the 
Bay passed to other hands, not 
to return to ours for nearly 
two centuries. 

It was across the plain to 
the right that the old Dutch 
settlers gradually pushed for- 
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ward, planting their vines and 
their vegetable gardens, and 
fighting with the Hottentots 
and Bushmen and wild beasts. 
The poor Bushmen and Hot- 
tentots are nearly gone now, 
and the wild beasts too, alas! 
Where the train runs the lions 
used to fill the night with their 
roaring, and great herds of 
zebras and antelope covered 
the plains. The settlers were 
few, and made way very slowly. 
When they finally came under 
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British rule they were less than 
thirty thousand all told, and 
few of them had ever crossed 
the mountains fifty miles away. 
With British rule came a re- 
markable increase of popula- 
tion, but South Africa re- 
mained a slow-moving back- 
ward country, and the Cape 
Town of my father’s young 
days was apparently little 
different from the Cape Town 
of poor Lady Anne Barnard’s 
graphic description. 


III, 


KIMBERLEY, 


The first thing that woke 
South Africa from its long 
sleep was the chance discovery 
of diamonds at Kimberley forty 
years ago. A rush of white 
men followed, and after them 
came the railway, which has 
changed the whole condition 
of the country. Until then it 
was the country of the ox 
waggon, where the settler 
“trekked” slowly day after 
day across the plain, at the 
pace that his beasts could drag 
their heavy load, camping at 
night in the immense solitude, 
by the light of the southern 
stars. Now a luxurious train 
carries the traveller in an hour 
over a distance which forty 
years ago would have taken 
him more than a day, and the 
hotel of civilisation has taken 
the place of the camp on the 
veldt. 

I started for Kimberley after 
some days spent in Cape Town, 
which the cordial hospitality 


of the Governor, Sir Walter 
Hely - Hutchinson, had made 
extremely pleasant. 

It was an interesting journey, 
with some fine scenery. There 
was first the side of Table 
Mountain, with its crags and 
woods; then the open valley 
to the eastward, full of the 
vines and fields and white 
farmhouses of the old settlers ; 
then the climb through some 
rugged mountains; and then 
the edge of the great plateau, 
the true South Africa. 

The first sight of the plateau 
is very striking. As the train 
emerged slowly from the bare 
mountain-sides up which it had 
been laboriously twisting and 
climbing, we found ourselves 
on the lower part of the famous 
“ Karroo.” I have heard people 
speak of the Karroo as a hid- 
eous desert, and describe how 
one wearies of the sight of its 
barren plains stretching away 
on all sides hour after hour and 
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day after day. A desert in a 
sense it is, for its fertile earth 
is waterless and grey, but when 
I first saw it, it was beautiful 
in its own way, singularly 
beautiful Behind us was a 
blood-red sunset which flooded 
the plain with rich deep light ; 
and in the dry air of the desert 
the distant hills took exquisite 
shades of colour. No one could 
have watched that sunset fade 
into night and speak evil of the 
Karroo. 

The configuration of South 
Africa is very like that of 
Persia, a strip of low-lying 
country on the sea-coast, a 
wall of mountains, and beyond 
them a vast plateau three or 
four thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, with a very 
dry clear air. 

At De Aar Junction, so well 
known during the Boer War, 
some vandals had painted 
enormous advertisements across 
the face of a neighbouring hill. 
We have disfigured our beauti- 
ful English fields with these 
abominable things, and the 
Americans have done their best 
to ruin Niagara. It is sad to 
see a country like South Africa 
following such an example, and 
on such a scale. 

The comfort of the luxurious 
train was slightly impaired 
that night by the form of the 
bed prepared for one, which 
seemed to be specially devised 
to prevent sleep. It was made 
rather like a book, with the 
sheet and blanket folded length- 
wise down the middle. The 


fold, the back of the book, was 
then laid against the wall of 
the carriage, and you got into 
it by opening the volume from 
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the outside and slipping in 
between the leaves. It was an 
odd device, and if you could 
not sleep there was not much 
use in getting up to read, be- 
cause the light was not good 
enough. You had to content 
yourself with looking out of 
the windows at the dark plain 
and the bright stars, which 
one cannot do for many hours 
without weariness. My com- 
panion and I tried to find 
employment by constructing a 
set of chessmen out of bread 
crumb, with a dash of ink for 
the black men, and it suc. 
ceeded well enough, though 
the knights’ heads were apt 
to come off at critical moments, 

To me the greatest interest 
of the journey next day con- 
sisted in the battlefields which 
flank the railway. When 
Kimberley was besieged by 
the Boers during the war, in 
the hope of capturing the 
diamond mines and Cecil 
Rhodes, whom they regarded 
as their arch enemy, Lord 
Methuen’s force marching to 
the relief of the place was 
obliged to cling to the rail- 
way, on which it was dependent 
for its supplies. It was this 
that made his task so difficult 
and costly; for the enemy, 
knowing the line on which he 
must advance, could fall back 
from one fortified position to 
another, and force him to de- 
liver a front attack. There 
was no possibility of mancuv- 
ring in such a way as to avoid 
the heavy loss involved in 
these attacks upon entrench- 
ments held by a deadly line of 
rifles. If he had possessed a 
respectable force of cavalry, 
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able to get round the flanks of 
the Boer positions, there would 
have been some chance at least 
of knowing how the enemy’s 
force was disposed, but even 
this was denied him. It is 
instructive to stand on the 
rocky hill at Maagersfontein, 
and to see how completely the 
whole line of advance from 
Modder River was overlooked 
and dominated by the Boers. 
Even so the short flank night- 
march of the Highland Brigade 
round the Boer left very nearly 
succeeded. In the end it failed, 
and the result was distressing ; 
but if some of the critics of our 
“stupid” regimental officers 
could stand in the Boer positions 
here and at Colenso and other 
places, and realise what those 
officers and their men were 
called upon to do time after 
time, criticism would, I think, 
be changed inte wonder and 
admiration. 

Occasional repulses in attack- 
ing entrenched positions are 
inevitable. Stonewall Jackson 
said of his Confederate soldiery, 
“My men sometimes fail to 
drive the enemy from his posi- 
tion, but to hold one, never.” 
That was the great feature 
of the Boer War. The enemy, 
having occupied the country 
before we were ready, had 
almost always the compara- 
tively easy task of holding a 
position, strongly entrenched 
in advance, and our men had 
to drive him from it. Often, 
too, for want of cavalry, they 
had to attack without suffi- 
cient information, and at times 
they were inferior in numbers. 
That they were sometimes re- 
pulsed was nothing surprising, 
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and most of our so-called 
“disasters” were mere repulses 
—bloody enough at times, but 
not defeats in the field. 
Whatever our aptitude for 
the science of strategy may 
be, all history shows that our 
regimental officers are among 
the best, if not quite the 
best, tactical fighters in the 
world. Times without number 
they have pulled battles out 
of the fire, just as our 
ships’ captains times without 
number have decided the issue 
of naval fights. No doubt they 
get beaten occasionally when 
they ought not to be beaten; 
but less often, not more often, 
than those of other nations. 
President Roosevelt says of our 
officers of 1787: “They were 
imperious, able, resolute men, 
well drilled, and with a high 
standard of honour. They up- 
held with jealous pride the 
reputation of an army which 
in that century proved again 
and again that on stricken 
fields no soldiery of continental 
Europe could stand against 
it.” What they were in 1787 


they are still, and more. An- 
other American, Mahan, re- 
ferring to the charge of 


“stupidity” brought against 
them, asks the question, 
“Where has it placed Great 
Britain among the nations of 
the earth?” No one, I think, 
who has seen anything of the 
British soldier and his officers 
in war can help a feeling of 
deep indignation when he hears 
them spoken of as they too 
often are spoken of in Eng- 
land by men who are totally 
ignorant of what fighting 
means — men, moreover, who 
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are probably too selfish to 
undertake the first duty of a 
citizen and make themselves 
fit to defend their country. 

Almost all our “disasters” 
are due to ourselves, not to 
the soldier or the regimental 
officer, or even, as a rule, to 
the general in command. Time 
after time we go to war un- 
prepared, and expect our men 
to do impossible things. They 
often do them; but they some- 
times fail, and then we throw 
the whole blame upon their 
heads. 

The siege of Kimberley was 
not creditable to the Boers. 
As one goes round the posi- 
tion, and learns the number 
and constitution of the de- 
fending force, one finds it 
very difficult to understand 
how it was that the enemy 
did not get in. The fact was 
that the Boers, brave as they 
were, and skilful in defensive 
or partisan fighting, lacked, 
as Mahan points out, the 
qualities which are necessary 
for a resolute and efficient 
offensive on a large scale. 
This seems to have been the 
main cause which robbed them 
of success in several instances 
during the war, and prevented 
them at the beginning from 
sweeping the country down to 
the sea at Durban and Cape 
Town. 

However that may be, 
Kimberley managed to hold 
out, and it shows now very 
few traces of the siege it 
went through. 

It is a curious place, not 
beautiful either in itself or 
its surrounding country, but 
interesting as the centre of 
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the world’s diamond su 
ply, which it entirely controls, 
and also as the centre of a 
certain gambling spirit which 
seems to pervade South 
Africa. 

When the hard blue clay has 
been dug from the mine and 
spread out to bake and crumble 
under the African sun, it is 
difficult to believe that diamond 
tiaras and necklaces are hid- 
ing in those uninviting fields 
behind their wire fences. There 
is something rather fascinating 
about the actual extraction of 
the stones. The crushing of 
the clay in the great central 
“pulsator” is noisy and un- 
pleasant, as is all machinery 
on @ large scale to any one 
not accustomed to it; but when 
the finally crushed stuff comes 
pouring out of the huge ma- 
chine and is thrown in little 
handfuls upon the sloping 
tables, down which it is 
washed by running water, the 
spirit of ‘‘shikar,” of the chase, 
enters into one. As you stand 
by the side of one of the tables 
and watch, you see the little 
throbbing shallow stream carry- 
ing down bits of iron pyrites 
and other matter, which slide 
or roll into a receptacle at the 
bottom of the table, The 
tables are covered with a 
coating of grease, but it does 
not seem able, as a rule, to 
hold these against the slight 
force of the water. Suddenly 
a little whitish object drops 
upon the top of the table 
with the rest of the handful, 
turns over, and sticks, the 
water running round it but 
failing to dislodge it. You 
look closely and see that it 
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is a diamond—a clean, reg- 
ularly shaped, eight - sided 
figure, with one flat side lying 
against the slope. The smooth- 
nesd of its surface or some 
other quality makes it cling 
to the grease, and the water 
fails to move it. A certain 
proportion of the rubbish also 
sticks. After various processes 
the selected crushings are fin- 
ally picked over by hand. I 
was invited to sit down be- 
fore a long table, not greased 
or sloped, and a sheet of 
white paper was put down 
before me. Upon this was 
poured a handful of blackish 
stuff, and with a little pair 
of pincers I set to work to 
pick out the diamonds. As 
a rule it was easy, as they 
were of fair size, quite reg- 
ular in shape, and colourless, 
or very slightly tinged with 
yellow. In a minute or two 
Ihad twenty. But the stones 
are often irregular, or small 
or coloured, and then the 
work requires the skill of 
an expert; and even an ex- 
pert’s eye is apt to get tired 
and overlook some of the 
stones. 

At the great Premier mine 
near Pretoria, which I saw 
later, the stones were much 
more irregular in shape and 
colour, and therefore more diffi- 
cult to pick out. Yet it is 
there that they found the huge 
“Cullinan,” by far the largest 
diamond in the world. 

At Kimberley, some of the 
coloured stones are very valu- 
able—more valuable than the 
pure “white.” I was shown 


one, of a golden sherry colour, 
which I was told was worth 
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about ten times as much as a 
white one of the same size. 
And some blue and pink stones 
are also good. But those with 
a slightly yellow tinge are of 
inferior quality. One often 
sees them in the East, in Persia 
and India, where size is the 
first consideration. 

While at Kimberley I was 
taken by a courteous member 
of the De Beers Company, Mr 
Oates, to see the diamond 
washings by the Vaal River. 
A certain number of adventu- 
rous spirits like the life of a 
diamond washer. The average 
incomes they make are small, 
hardly enough to support life, 
but they sometimes get a 
stroke of luck, for the diamonds 
found in the gravel-beds by the 
side of the water are larger on 
the average than the stones in 
the clay of the mines. The 
smaller stones, it is said, 
get washed out to sea. One 
man not long ago found 
stones worth twenty thousand 
pounds, 

The worst of such finds is 
that they encourage the gam- 
bling spirit. When I was at 
Potchefstroom I heard of 
several farmers along the Vaal 
who had taken to washing for 
diamonds instead of looking 
after their farms, and had 
come to trouble in conse- 
quence. 

The natives in the mines 
who do the rough labour, dig- 
ging, boring for blast holes, 
wheeling the clay trucks, and 
the like, are highly paid, and 
also get a percentage of the 
value of any stone they find. 
They live in compounds, where 
they are locked up for months 
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at a time. This is necessary 
to prevent smuggling of dia- 
monds, and the natives need 
not come to the mines unless 
they choose. Some diamonds 
are stolen even now. I was 
told of one man who had stolen, 
and swallowed, enough to fit 
out a Duchess. He was sus- 
pected, and the authorities of 
the mine prevailed upon him, 
by rather drastic methods, to 
restore his illicit hoard. 

If I am not mistaken, the 
pay of the men when I was 
there was over three shillings 
a-day. They seemed very 
comfortable and merry, and 
well they might be, for a few 
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months at this rate make them 
rich for life. They can then 
return to their tribes, buy 
wives and oxen enough to 
satisfy any reasonable nian, 
and settle down as prosperous 
farmers. 

It seems a pity that the 
work cannot be done, if it 
cannot be done, by white men, 
for South Africa is badly in 
want of a white population, 
But that is a large question, 
Certainly a white man could 
not live in South Africa on the 
wages which suffice for a black, 
who probably has, besides his 
wages, a home and a mealy 
patch in his native kraal. 


IV. 


POTCHEFSTROOM. 


Very early in the morning, 
as the sun was brightening 
in a cloudless sky, a waiter 
brought us a cup of coffee and 
told us it was time to dress: 
our station was the next. At 
the same time he asked us for 
a “tickie” apiece, which on 
inquiry I found was South 
African for a threepenny - bit. 
It seemed very cheap for South 
Africa, where most things are 
very dear. The tickie, by the 
way, is the minimum coin in 
that country. South Africans 
seem to have no use for coppers. 
Even a small daily paper costs 
threepence. 

As the train slows down to 
run into the station at Potchef- 
stroom, the traveller will notice 
close by to the left of the line, 
or more probably he will not 
notice, a low earthen bank or 


rampart in the form of a4 
square. One corner of the 
square approaches the line 
within fifty yards or so, and 
a couple of small trees or 
shrubs grow close to the broken 
irregular bank. The ground 
inside, about twenty-five paces 
across, is overgrown with high 
grass and flowering weeds. 
The whole thing is insignifi- 
cant enough to look at, and 
not many people seem to know 
anything about it; yet that 
little enclosure, the outlines of 
which are sinking slowly year 
by year under the wash of the 
summer rains, is, or ought to 
be, a spot very dear to English- 
men. There, during the course 
of the unhappy war of 1881, a 
war remarkable for some pain- 
ful defeats inflicted upon 
British troops, and closed by & 
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humiliating peace, a small body 
of our countrymen redeemed 
by a very brave feat the 
honour of our arms. It is the 
“Old Fort,” in which for 
three months 140 men of the 
Scottish Fusiliers, with some 
Artillerymen and a_ few 
civilians, held their ground 
against the attacks of an 
enemy very superior in num- 
bers. Their only defences 
were a hastily raised line of 
earthwork. They were en- 
cumbered with women and 
children and camp - followers. 
The hot season was upon them, 
and made life a misery. Their 
supplies and water were in- 
sufficient. The round-shot and 
rifle-fire of the enemy, who had 
good cover in almost every 
direction, searched the _ en- 
closure from side to side, and 
forced the garrison to take 
shelter in holes dug under the 
“wall,” the little tents they 
had put up at first being soon 
riddled with bullets. From 
first to last they lost more than 
a third of their number in 
killed and wounded, and there 
was much sickness. Yet under 
the command ef a brave and 
capable officer, Winsloe, they 
held out till they were practi- 
cally without food, and even 
then the enemy brought 
about their surrender only by 
a breach of faith which was 
condemned and repudiated by 
the Boer Government. It is 
@ fine story, and an English- 
man who stands in the little 
grass-grown square, now neg- 
lected and almost forgotten, 
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cannot but think with pride 
and gratitude of the men who 
held it so long.} 

The war of 1881, for which 
we were as usual not ready, 
and the Peace, which, as even 
its apologists admit, brought 
upon us the contempt of our 
brave enemies, are not pleasant 
things to think of. One thanks 
God that a British officer was 
found in time of need whose 
one thought was to do his duty 
and keep the flag flying. He 
was not the only one, for our 
small garrisons in the Trans- 
vaal all held out well; but 
their trials and sufferings were 
not so great. 

Potchefstroom is a consid- 
erable military station now. 
Two regiments of British cav- 
alry and some artillery are 
cantoned on a piece of high 
ground a mile or so from the 
Old Fort ; and the rows of red- 
roofed corrugated iron sheds 
look picturesque enough among 
the rapidly rising avenues of 
feathery “blue gums,” — not 
beautiful trees, but useful, and, 
like other Australian trees, 
apparently suited to the 
climate. 

Here goes on the customary 
life of our soldiers in South 
Africa. They do a good deal 
of hard work, much harder and 
more constant than civilians in 
England suppose. The soldier 
has no regular eight hours’ 
day ; but he is often at it, par- 
ticularly during the African 
winter months, for a number 
of hours which would astonish 
many a British workman. He 





1 Since these words were written I 


steps are being taken to preserve the Old Fort from further damage. 


have heard with great pleasure that 
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rides and drills and shoots at 
the butts, and goes out on 
manoeuvres, and learns scout- 
ing and signalling, and all the 
multitudinous duties of his 
trade—a trade not easily or 
quickly learned. He is well 
fed and well cared for in every 
way, and he gets very fair pay, 
perhaps half what a negro 
labourer, also well fed and well 
cared for, gets in the mines. 
But the British soldier is not 
idle; and when it is remem- 
bered that he must be ready to 
go out at any time and get shot 
or die of enteric for the honour 
of his ceuntry, it must be ad- 
mitted that he fully earns his 
pay. You do not think of that, 
you who speak evil of him and 
exclude him from your places 
of public amusement, as if the 
most honourable garb in the 
world were a badge of disgrace. 
You might think of it if you 
left your comfortable firesides 
and came out to South Africa, 
and saw the long rows of 
British graves on the veldt, 
and the lonely blockhouses of 
piled stones and iron. sheeting 
where he wore out too often 
his dreary patient life; if you 
heard his old enemies bearing 
witness to the courage and 
discipline with which he came 
on time after time, obedient to 
his orders, across the smooth 
bullet-swept slopes to storm 
some deadly line of trenches. 
“That is where your strength 
lay,” a Boer general said to 
me; “your men obeyed orders 
and came on, however hopeless 
it seemed. It is hard to get 
men to do that.” 

And the regimental officer. 
I have heard him described as 


stupid and idle—a man who 
thinks of nothing but amusing 
himself, who keeps up a luxuri- 
ous Mess, and spends his time 
at polo. Well, he does play 
polo, certainly if he is a cavalry 
man, but the British taxpayer 
does not keep his ponies for 
him. We pay a captain or a 
major in that very expensive 
country, South Africa, a man 
who has perhaps served through 
more than one war, and been 
two or three times wounded, 
less than £300 a-year— less 
than an average workman gets 
in a Johannesburg mine. And 
wherein is his polo worse than 
our cricket or golf? It teaches 
him to ride as very few things 
do, and to understand a horse, 
all part of his trade, and it 
takes up no more time than a 
round of the links. If he can 
pay for it, why should we 
object? And a man who plays 
polo cannot drink wine as men 
in the army—not only in the 
army, by the way—used to drink 
it. If he has the money, which 
many have not, he cannot 
afford it in other ways. He 
cannot drink and keep “ fit.” 
So he drinks little; and his 
Mess, where every dish and 
cup has to be perpetually 
covered to keep off the swarm- 
ing flies, is not se very luxuri- 
ous. We get these men from 
comfortable homes, some of 
them brought up to have 
everything they can want, and 
they go and live in iron sheds 
thousands of miles from home 
and its pleasures, and do a very 
considerable amount of daily 
work ; and many besides toil 
in their spare hours at the 
higher branches of their pro- 
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fession, under great disadvan- 
tages; and like the men they 
lead, they must be ready at 
any time to die for their 
country. The wonder to a 
civilian who really knows 
something of their lives is 
that we get them at all. We 
are getting them with more 
difficulty now,—largely, I be- 
lieve, because they feel they are 
not fairly judged. Practically 
there is now no competition for 
commissions in the army, and 
that is a very serious thing for 
the nation. 

So they play polo, small 
blame to them, not gallery polo, 
in South Africa; not a game 
on a beautiful green sward at 
Hurlingham or Ranelagh, with 
hundreds of people looking on, 
but on a ground which does 
not carry a blade of grass, 
where the dust is often so thick 
that one can hardly see the 
ball, and where the gallery 
consists, perhaps, of a couple 
of the ladies of the regiment 
in an otherwise empty stand. 
The ladies know all about it, 
and their criticisms are worth 
more than those of the well- 
dressed crowds at home, but 
the soldiers’ polo is polo for 
polo’s sake, 

It is worth noticing by the 
way that at West Point, the 
American military academy, 
the cadets are taught to play 
polo, and ponies are provided 
for them. So I was teld when 
I was there a few years ago. 
And the Americans are a 
practical people. 

The officers’ wives do not 
have a very luxurious life 
either. They go back from 
their polo in the evening to 
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their little corrugated - iron 
houses, where the thermometer 
perhaps is standing at some- 
thing near 90°, with not much 
amusement beyond a small 
piece of garden, or a quiet 
friendly little dinner of five or 
six, where you all walk in to 
the room in single file because 
the passage won’t hold two 
abreast. Nothing can _ be 
pleasanter; but the Society 
woman would not think it 
very exciting. They can at 
times help the other women 
in the regiment to get up a 
theatrical piece or something 
of the kind; and _ perhaps 
occasionally they can run up 
to Johannesburg, a ten-hours’ 
journey, for a dance or a day 
at the races; but it is not a 
luxurious life. They are sol- 
diers’. wives, and they are con- 
tent, but do they not deserve 
some credit for it all? 

And the private soldier has 
his little fun too, in which 
many of his officers join: his 
football; and his cricket on a 
matting pitch, with a very hard 
ground on which boundaries are 
easy in spite of its size, because 
there is not a blade of grass; 
and his evenings of rather 
strenuous boxing in the ring 
under the big gun shed; and 
his beer and tobacco. And he 
longs for return to the soldier’s 
paradise, India, or for the joys 
of home, but serves on in his 
cheery careless way until the 
day comes when he is dis- 
charged into the Reserve. And 
then we tell him he is useless 
for anything in the world be- 
cause he has been spoilt in the 
army. 

While I am on that subject 
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there is one thing I should like 
to say. I have often heard 
people who decry the soldier 
and all his ways, and deny the 
necessity of military training, 
point to the Boers as a proof 
that men who are not soldiers 
can defend their country in 
time of need. It would be 
difficult to find a worse argu- 
ment. The Boer had in some 
ways received much more pre- 
paration for a soldier's work 
than the British soldier who 
fought against him. He had 
been brought up from his 
childhood to shoot and to ride 
and to scout. All this has to 
be elaborately taught to the 
English recruit, with what 
difficulty none can know who 
has not tried. Ifjany one sup- 
poses that Englishmen without 
military training are like the 
splendid Boer riflemen who 
stormed Majuba Hill he is 
wofully mistaken. One can 
hardly imagine any material 
more totally different than the 
average English townsman or 
peasant and the _ sporting 
Dutch farmer. They have 
nothing in common but their 
stubborn courage. And it is 
to be remembered that the 
Boers, fine fighting men as 
they were individually and in 
small bodies, failed of eventual 
success precisely for want of 
some qualities which military 
training alone can give—espe- 
cially discipline. 

A mile or so away from the 
cantonment, down by the little 
slow Mooi River, is the town of 
Potchefstroom, once the capital 
of the Transvaal or one of its 
offshoot republics. It is in 
some ways a typical Dutch 
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town, with its broad open roads 
and canals, and its beautiful 
weeping willows, and its sleepy 
air. But among its white men 
are many English, who keep 
up an English church or two, 
and some excellent shops. 
There is a large school of 
nearly two hundred boys, 
English and Dutch, whose 
English headmaster tells you 
that the friendships and quar- 
rels of the boys seem to run on 
wholly non-racial lines, There 
is an Industrial School, doing 
very good work, and an Ex. 
perimental Farm, and an 
ostrich farm, and a trout farm; 
and in the grassy meadows by 
the river is the best eighteen- 
hole golf-course in South 
Africa, with grass putting- 
greens instead of the usual 
threshing-floor of pounded ant- 
hills. It is not quite a Sun- 
ningdale yet, for the African 
grass is rather coarse, and the 
stems of the tiny iris which 
cover the playing-greens with 
lilac blossom are tough, so that 
one cannot do much running- 
up. It would suit Taylor and 
the English school better than 
Braid and the Scotch. But it 
is a pleasant course, with some 
terrible natural bunkers of 
water and reeds, where a long 
handicap man can lose an un- 
limited number of very expen- 
sive balls. 

All around is the veldt, 
brown enough later on, but 
fairly green in these English 
winter months, for it is sum- 
mer here, and the rain comes 
in summer,—sudden storms of 
thunder and lightning and 
wind, and heavy black showers, 
which blot out half the sun- 
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light, and sweep over the dry 
face of the land like a paint- 
brush. 

As you ride across the veldt 
in the early morning, past the 
cavalry schooling-ground, where 
the men are being taught to 
jump their horses or use their 
lances and swords, you will 
see many beautiful wild-flowers 
growing among the ant-hills 
that dot the face of the veldt 
with thousands of hard red 
mounds,—trailing convolvulus, 
purple and yellow, the latter 
at a little distance curiously 
like an English primrose, and 
the brilliant yellow six-pointed 
stars of the “tulip,” and many 
more of all shapes and colours. 
Here and there is a patch of 
mimosa- bush, with white or 
yellow blossoms, or a little 
piece of cultivation, over which 
flutters the pretty “ sakabula ” 
bird, dragging behind him an 
absurdly long tail which he 
cannot manage in a wind. 

The ground is stony enough 
in parts, and the best-looking 
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places may be dangerous with 
rabbit - holes or rat-holes. It 
is better not to gallop over 
untried veldt. At times you 
may come upon some little 
abandoned gold-mine, or the 
mouth of an _ underground 
cavern, once the home of wild 
beasts, or possibly a Dutch 
farm hidden in a hollow; or, 
invariable mark of a British 
cantonment, a hillock of com- 
missariat tins. But the air 
4000 feet above the sea is clear 
and bracing; and the riding- 
tracks wind away for miles 
over the rolling plain ; and the 
hills stand out against the sky, 
treeless but beautiful with pure 
colour, green and rose- grey 
fading into blue. It all re- 
minds one strangely of the 
great plateaux of Central 
Asia. Often I could have be- 
lieved myself on the Persian 
plains between Tehran and 
Shiraz. There was the same 
feeling of breadth and solitude, 
which once known is never 
forgotten. 


(To be continued.) 
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“BILL BAILEY.” 


BY IAN HAY, 


I, 


THE COMING OF “BILL BAILEY.” 


FOR SALE.—A superb 3- seated 
Diablement-Odorant Touring Car, 
12-15 h.-p., 1907 model, with Cape- 
cart had. speedometer, spare wheel, 
fanfare horn, and lamps complete. 
Body French-grey picked out with 
red. Cost £350. Will take—— 


THE sum which the vendor 
was prepared to take was so 
startling, that to mention it 
would entirely spoil the sym- 
metry of the foregoing para- 
graph. It is therefore deleted. 
The advertisement concluded 
by remarking that the car 
was as good as new, and 
added darkly that the owner 
was going abroad. . 

Such was the official title 
and description of the car. 
After making its acquaint- 
ance we devised for ourselves 
other and shorter terms of 
designation. I used to refer 
to it as My Bargain. Mr 
Gootch, our local cycle - agent 
and petrol-merchant, dismissed 
it gloomily as “one of them 
owe -seven Oderongs.” My 
daughter (hereinafter termed 
The Gruffin) christened it 
“Bill Bailey,” because it usu- 
ally declined to come home; 
and the title was adopted 
with singular enthusiasm and 
unanimity by subsequent pass- 
engers. 

I may premise this narra- 
tive by stating that until I 


purchased Bill Bailey my ex- 
perience of motor mechanics 
had been limited to a motor- 
bicycle of antique design, which 
had been sold me by a distant 
relative of my wife’s. This 
stately but inanimate vehicle I 
rode assiduously for something 
like two months, buoyed up 
by the not unreasonable hope 
that one day, provided I 
pedalled long enough and 
hard enough, the engine would 
start. I was doomed to dis- 
appointment; and after re- 
moving the driving-belt and 
riding the thing for another 
month or so as an ordinary 
bicycle, mortifying my flesh 
and enlarging my heart in 
the process, I bartered my 
unresponsive steed—it turned 
the scale at about two hun- 
dredweight—to Mr Gootch, in 
exchange for a set of new 
wheels for the perambulator. 
Teresa — we called it Teresa 
after our first cook, who on 
receiving notice invariably de- 
clined to go—was immediately 
put into working order by 
Mr Gootch, who, I believe, 
still wins prizes with her at 
reliability trials. 

To return to Bill Bailey. I 
had been coquetting with the 
idea of purchasing a car for 
something like three months, 
and my wife had definitely made 
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up her mind upon the subject 
for something like three years, 
when the advertisement al- 
ready quoted caught my eye 
on the back of an evening 
paper. The car was duly in- 
spected by the family en bloc, 
in its temporary abiding-place 
at a garage in distant Sur- 


biton. What chiefly attracted 
me was the price. My wife’s 
fancy was taken by _ the 


French - grey body picked out 
with red, and the favourable 
consideration of The Gruffin 
was secured by the idea of 
a speedometer reeling off its 
mile per minute. The baby’s 
interest was chiefly centred in 
the fanfare horn. 

My young friend, Andy 
Finch — one of those fortun- 
ate people who feel competent 
to give advice upon any sub- 
ject under the sun, —oblig- 
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ingly offered to overhaul the 
engine and bearings and re- 
port upon their condition. 
His report was entirely fav- 
ourable, and the bargain was 
concluded. 

Next day, on returning home 
from the City, I found the new 
purchase awaiting me in the 
coach-house. It was a two- 
seated affair, with a precari- 
ous - looking arrangement like 
an iron camp-stool—known, I 
believe, as a spider - seat — 
clamped on behind. A gen- 
eral survey of the car assured 
me that the lamps, speed- 
ometer, spare wheel, and other 
extra fittings had not been 
abstracted for the benefit of 
the gentleman who had gone 
abroad; and I decided there 
and then to take a holiday 
next day and indulge the 
family with an excursion. 


II, 


THE PROVING OF “BILL BAILEY.” 


Where I made my initial 
error was in permitting Andy 
Finch to come round next 
morning. Weakly deciding 
that I might possibly be able to 
extract a grain or two of help- 
ful information from the ava- 
lanche of advice which would 
descend upon me, I agreed to 
his proposal that he should 
come and assist me to “start 
her up.” 

Andy arrived in due course, 
and proceeded to run over the 
car’s points in a manner which 
at first rather impressed me. 
Hitherto I had contented my- 
self with opening a sort of 


oven door in the dish -cover 
arrangement which concealed 
the creature’s works from view, 
and peering in with an air of 
intense wisdom, much as a 
diffident amateur inspects a 
horse’s mouth. After that I 
usually felt the tyres, in search 
of spavins and curbs. Andy 
began by removing the dish- 
cover bodily—lI learned for the 
first time that it was called 
the bonnet,—and then pro- 
eeeded to tear up the boards 
on the floor of the car. This 
done, a number of curious and 
mysterious objects were ex- 
posed to view for the first 
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time, with the functions and 
shortcomings of each of which 
I was fated to become sever- 
ally and monotonously familiar. 

Having completed his obser- 
vations, Andy suggested a run 
along the road. I did not 
know then, as I know now, 
that his knowledge of auto- 
mobilism was about on a par 
with my own; otherwise I 
would not have listened with 
such respect or permitted him 
to take any further liberties 
with the mechanism. How- 
ever, I knew no better, and 
this is what happened. 

I had better describe the 
results in tabular form :— 

12.15. Andy performs a feat 
which he describes as “ tickling 
the carburetter.” 

12.16-12.20. Andy turns the 
handle in front. 

12.20-12.25. I turn the 
handle in front. 

12.25-12.30. Andy turns the 
handle in front. ’ 

12.30-12.45. Adjournment 
to the dining-room sideboard. 

12.45-12.50. Andy turns the 
handle in front. 

12.50-12.55. I turn the 
handle in front. 

12.55-1. Andy turns the 
handle in front and I tickle 
the carburetter. 

1-1.5. I turn the handle in 
front and Andy tickles the 
carburetter. 

At 1.5 Andy announced that 
there was one infallible way 
to start a refractory car, and 
that was to let it run down 
hill under its own momentum, 
and then suddenly let the 
clutch in. I need hardly say 
that my residence lies in @ 
hollow. However, with the 


assistance of The Gruffin, we 
manfully trundled our superb 
1907 Diablement-Odorant out 
of the coach-house, and pushed 
it up the hill without mishap, 
if I except two large dents in 
the back of the body, caused by 
the ignorance of my daughter 
that what looks like solid tim- 
ber may after all be only hollow 
aluminium. 

We then turned the car, 
climbed on board, and pro- 
ceeded to descend the hill by 
the force of gravity. Bill 
Bailey I must say travelled 
beautifully, despite my self- 
appointed chauffeur’s efforts to 
interfere with his movements 
by stamping on pedals and 
manipulating levers. Absorbed 
with these exercises, Andy 
failed to observe the immin- 
ence of our destination, and we 
reached the foot of the hill at 
a good twenty-five miles an 
hour, the back wheels locked 
fast by a belated but whole- 
hearted application of the 
hand-brake, However, the col- 
lision with the confines of my 
estate was comparatively gen- 
tle, and we soon disentangled 
the head-light from the garden 
hedge. 

The engine still failed to ex- 
hibit any signs of life. 

At this point my wife, who 
had been patiently sitting in 
the hall wearing a new motor- 
bonnet for the best part of 
two hours, came out and sug- 
gested that we should proclaim 
a temporary truce and have 
lunch. 

At 2.30 we returned to the 
scene of operations. Having 
once more tickled the now 
thoroughly depressed carbu- 
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retter to the requisite pitch 
of hilarity, Andy was on the 
point of resuming operations 
with the starting-handle, when 
I drew his attention to a small 
stud-like affair sliding across 
a groove in the dash-board. 

“JT think,” I remarked, “that 
that is the only thing on the 
car which you haven't fiddled 
with as yet. Supposing I push 
it across?” 

Andy, I was pleased to ob- 
serve, betrayed distinct signs of 
confusion. Recovering quickly, 
he protested that the con- 
demned thing was of no par- 
ticular use, but I could push it 
across if I liked. 

Ididso. Next moment, after 
three deafening but encourag- 
ing back-fires, Bill Bailey’s 
engine came to life with a roar, 
and the car proceeded rapidly 
backwards down the road, 
Andy, threaded through the 
spare wheel like a camel in a 
needle’s eye, slapping down 
pedals with one hand and 
clutching at the steering-gear 
with the other. 

“Who left the reverse in?” 
he panted, when the car had 
at length been brought to 
a standstill and the engine 
stopped. 

No explanation was forth- 
coming, but I observed the 
scared and flushed countenance 
of my daughter peering appre- 
hensively round the coach-house 
door, and drew my own con- 
clusions, 

Since Bill Bailey was ob- 
viously prepared to atone for 
past inertia by frenzied activity, 
our trial trip now came within 
the sphere of possibility. My 
wife had by this time removed 
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her bonnet, and flatly declined 
to accompany us, alleging some- 
what unkindly that she was 
expecting friends to tennis at 
the end of the week. The 
Gruffin, however, would not 
be parted from us, and pres- 
ently Bill Bailey, with an 
enthusiastic but incompetent 
chauffeur at the wheel, an ap- 
prehensive proprietor holding 
on beside him, and a touzled 
long-legged hoyden of twelve 
clinging grimly to the spider- 
seat behind, clanked majestic- 
ally out of the garden gate and 
breasted the slope leading to 
the main road, ' 

Victory at last! This was 
life! This was joy! I leaned 
back and took a full breath. 
The Gruffin, protruding her 
unkempt head between mine 
and Andy’s, shrieked out a 
hope that we might encounter 
a load of hay en route. It was 
so lucky, she said. She was 
not disappointed. 

From the outset it was obvi- 
ous that the money expended 
upon the fanfare horn had been 
thrown away. No fanfare could 
have advertised Bill Bailey’s 
approach more efficaciously 
than Bill himself. He was his 
own trumpeter. Whenever we 
passed a roadside cottage we 
found frantic mothers garner- 
ing stray children into door- 
ways, what time the fauna of 
the district hastily took refuge 
in ditches or behind hedges. 

Still, all went well, as they 
say in reporting railway dis- 
asters, until we had travelled 
about four miles, when the 
near-side front wheel settled 
down with a gentle sigh upon 
its rim, and the tyre assumed 
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a plane instead of a cylindrical 

surface. Ten minutes’ strenu- 

ous work with a pump restored 

it to its former rotundity, and 

off we went again at what can 

only be described as a rattling 
ace. 

After another mile or so I 
decided to take the helm myself, 
not because I thought I could 
drive the car well, but because 
I could not conceive how any 
one could drive it worse than 
Andy. 

1 was wrong. 

Still, loads of hay are pro- 
verbially soft; and since the 
driver of this one continued to 
slumber stertorously upon its 
summit even after the shock of 
impact, we decided not to sum- 
mon a fellow-creature from 
dreamland for the express pur- 
pose of distressing him with 
unpleasant tidings on the sub- 
ject of the paint on his tail- 
board. So, cutting loose from 
the wreck, we silently. stole 
away, if the reader will pardon 
the expression. | 

It must have been about 
twenty minutes later, I fancy, 
that the gear-box fell off. Per- 
sonally I should never have 
noticed our bereavement, for 
the din indigenous to Bill 
Bailey’s ordinary progress was 
quite sufficient to allow a mar- 
gin for such extra items of 
disturbance as the sudden ex- 
posure of the gear wheels. A 
few jets of a black and glutin- 
ous compound, which I after- 
wards learned to recognise as 
gear-oil, began to spout up 
through cracks in the flooring, 
but that was all. It was The 
Gruffin who, from her retro- 
spective coign of vantage in the 
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spider-seat, raised the alarm of 
a heavy metallic body over. 
board. We stopped the car, 
and the gear-box was dis- 
covered in a disintegrated con- 
dition a few hundred yards 
back; but as none of us was 
capable of restoring it to its 
original position, and as Bill 
Bailey appeared perfectly pre- 
pared to do without it alto- 
gether, we decided to go on in 
statu quo. 

The journey, I rejoice to say, 
was destined not to conclude 
without witnessing the final 
humiliation and exposure of 
Andy Finch. We had pumped 
up the leaky tyre three times 
in about seven miles, when 
Andy, struck by a brilliant 
idea, exclaimed— 

“What mugs we are! What 
is the good of a Stepney wheel 
if you don’t use it?” 

A trifle ashamed of our want 
of resource, we laboriously de- 
tached the Stepney from its 
moorings and trundled it 
round to the proper side of 
the car. I leaned it up against 
its future partner and then 
stepped back and waited. So 
did Ardy. The Gruffin, anxi- 
ous to learn, edged up and did 
the same. 

There was a long pause. 

“Go ahead,” I said encour- 
agingly, as my young friend 
merely continued to regard the 
wheel with a mixture of em- 
barrassment and malevolence. 
“T want to see how these 
things are put on.” 

“Tt’s quite easy,” said Andy 
desperately. “You just hold 
it up against the wheel and 
clamp it on.” 

‘Then do it,” said I. 
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“Yes, do it!” said my loyal 
daughter ferociously. With 
me she was determined not to 
spare the malefactor. 

A quarter of an hour later 
we brought out the pump, and 
I once more inflated the leaky 
tyre, while Andy endeavoured 
to replace the Stepney wheel 
in its original resting - place 
beside the driver’s seat. Even 
now the tale of his incompe- 
tence was not complete. 

“This blamed Stepney won’t 
go back into its place,” he 
said plaintively. ‘I fancy one 
of the clip things must have 
dropped off. It’s rather an 
old-fashioned pattern, this of 
yours, I think we had better 
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carry it back loose. After 
all,” he added almost tear- 
fully, evading my daughter’s 
stony eye, “it doesn’t matter 
how you carry the thing, so 
long 4 

He withered and collapsed. 
Ultimately we drove home with 
The Gruffin wearing the Step- 
ney wheel round her waist, 
lifebuoy fashion. On reaching 
home I sent for Mr Gootch to 
come and take Bill Bailey 
away and put him into a state 
of efficiency. Then I explained 
to Andy, during a most con- 
soling ten minutes, exactly 
what I thought of him as a 
mechanic, a chauffeur, and a 
fellow-creature. 





III. 


THE PASSING OF 


It is a favourite maxim of 
my wife’s that any woman can 
manage any man, provided she 
takes the trouble to thoroughly 
understand him. (The italics 
and split infinitive are hers.) 
This formula, I soon found, is 
capable of extension to the 
relations existing between a 
motor-car and its owner. Bill 
Bailey and I soon got to under- 
stand one another thoroughly. 
He was possessed of what can 
only be described as an impish 
temperament. He seemed to 
know by instinct what par- 
ticular idiosyncrasy of his 
would prove most exasperating 
at a given moment, and he 
varied his répertoire accord- 
ingly. On the other hand, 
he never wasted his energies 
upon an unprofitable occasion. 
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For instance, he soon discovered 
that I had not the slightest 
objection to his back-firing in 
a quiet country road. Conse- 
quently he reserved that stun- 
ning performance for a crowded 
street full of nervous horses. 
He nearly always broke down 
when I took critical or expert 
friends for an outing; and the 
only oceasions which ever 
roused him to high speed were 
those upon which I was driv- 
ing alone, having despatched 
the rest of the family by train 
to ensure their safe arrival. 
Gradually I acquired a 
familiarity with most of the 
complaints from which Bill 
Bailey suffered — and _ their 
name was legion, for they were 
many — together with the 
symptoms which heralded their 
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respective recurrences. In this 
connection I should like to set 
down, for the benefit of those 
who may at any time find 
themselves in a similar position, 
a few of the commonest causes 
of cessation of activity in a 
motor-car, gradual or instan- 
taneous, temporary or per- 
manent :— 


A, Breakdowns on the part 
of the engine. These 
may be due to— 

(1) Absence of petrol. (Usu- 
ally discovered after the 
entire car has been dis- 
mantled.) 

(2) Presence of a foreign 
body. L£.g., a Teddy 
Bear in the water- 
pump. (How it got 
there I cannot imagine. 
The animal was a pre- 
sent from the super- 
stitious Gruffin, and in 
the réle of Mascot 
adorned the summit of 
the radiator. It must 
have felt dusty or 
thirsty, and dropped in 
one day when the cap 
was off.) 

(3) Things in their wrong 
places. #.g., water in 
the petrol-tank and 
petrol in the water- 
tank. This occurred 
on the solitary occasion 
upon which I entrusted 
The Gruffin with the 
preparation of the car 
for an afternoon’s run. 

(4) Loss of some essential 
portion of the mechan- 
ism. (H£.g., the car- 
buretter.) A minute 
examination of the 
road for a few hundred 
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yards back will usually 
restore it. 

B. Intermediate troubles. 

By this I mean troubles con- 

nected with the complicated 
apparatus which harnesses the 
engine to the car—the clutch, 
the gears, the driving - shaft, 
&c. Of these it is sufficient 
to speak briefly. 

(1) The Clutch. This may 
either refuse to go in 
or refuse to come out, 
In the first case, the 
car cannot be started, 
and in the second, it 
cannot be _ stopped. 
The former conting- 
ency is humiliating, 
the latter expensive. 

(2) The Gears. These have 
a habit of becoming 
entangled with one 
another. Persons in 
search of a novel sensa- 
tion are recommended 
to try getting the live 
axle connected simul- 
taneously with the top 
speed forward and the 
reverse, 

(3) The Driving-Shaft. The 


front end of this is — 


comparatively intellig- 
ible, but the tail is 
shrouded in mystery. 
It merges into a thing 
called the Differential. 
I have no idea what 
this is. It is kept 
securely concealed in 
a sort of Bluebeard’s 
chamber attached to 
the back-axle. In- 
quiries of mine as to 
its nature and purpose 
were always greeted 
by Mr Gootch with 
amused contempt or 
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genuine alarm, accord- 
ing as I merely dis- 
played curiosity on the 
subject, or expressed a 
desire to have the axle 
laid bare. 

C. Trouble with the car. 
(With which is incor- 
porated trouble with 
the brakes and steering 
apparatus.) 

It must not be imagined that 
the car will necessarily go be- 
cause the engine is running. 
One of the wheels may refuse 
to go round, possibly because— 

(1) You have omitted to 
take the brake off. 

(2) Something has gone 
wrong with the differ- 
ential. (I have no 
further comment to 
offer on this head.) 

(8) It has just dropped off. 
(N.B. This only hap- 
pened once.) 


After a time, then, I was 
able not merely to foretell the 
coming of one of Bill Bailey’s 
periods of rest from labour, but 
to diagnose the cause and make 
up @ prescription. 

If the car came to a stand- 
still for no outwardly percept- 
ible reason, I removed the 
bonnet and took a rapid in- 
ventory of Bill’s most vital 
organs, sending The Gruffin 
back along the road at the 
same time, with instructions to 
retrieve anything of a metallic 
nature which she might dis- 
cover there. 

When Bill Bailey without 
previous warning suddenly 
charged a hedge or passing 
pedestrian, or otherwise ex- 
hibited a preference for the 
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footpath as opposed to the 
roadway, I gathered that the . 
steering-gear had gone wrong 
again. The Gruffin, who had 
developed an aptness for ap- 
plied mechanics most unusual 
in her sex, immediately pro- 
duced from beneath the seat a 
suit of blue overalls of her own 
construction, of which she was 
inordinately proud—I hope I 
shall be able to dress her as 
cheaply in ten years’ time,— 
and proceeded to squirm be- 
neath the car. Here, happy as 
@ queen, she lay upon her back 
on the dusty road, with oil and 
petrol dripping in about equal 
proportions into her wide grey 
eyes and open mouth, adjust- 
ing a bit of chronically re- 
fractory worm-and-wheel gear 
which I, from reasons of embon- 
point and advancing years, 
found myself unable to reach. 

Finally, if my nose was 
assailed by a mingled odour 
of blistering paint, melted 
indiarubber, and _frizzling 
metal, I deduced that the 
cooling apparatus had gone 
wrong, .and that the cylinders 
were red-hot. The petrol tap 
was hurriedly turned off, and 
The Gruffin and I retired grace- 
fully, but without undue waste 
of time, to a distance of about 
fifty yards, where we sat down 
behind the highest and thickest 
wall available, and waited for 
a fall of temperature, a con- 
flagration, or an explosion, as 
the case might be. 


Bill Bailey remained in my 
possession for nearly two years. 
During that time he covered 
three thousand miles, consumed 
more petrol and oil than I 
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should have thought possible, 
ran through two sets of tyres, 
and cost a sum of money in 
repairs which would have pur- 
chased a small steam yacht. 
There were moments when 
I loved him like a brother ; 
others, more frequent, when he 
was an offence to my vision. 
The Gruffin, on the other hand, 
having fallen in love with him 
on sight, worshipped him with 
increasing ardour and true 
feminine perversity the dingier 
and more repulsive he grew. 
Not that we had not our 
great days. Once we over- 
took and inadvertently ran 
over a hen—an achievement 
which, while it revolted my 
humanitarian instincts and 


. filled the radiator with 


feathers, struck me as dirt 
cheap athalf-a-crown. Again, 
there was the occasion upon 
which we were caught in a 
police-trap. Never had I felt 
so proud of Bill Bailey as when 
I stood in the dock listening to 
a policeman’s Homeric descrip- 
tion of our flight over a 
measured quarter - of - a - mile. 
At the end of the recital, 
despite my certain knowledge 
that Bill’s limit was about 
twenty-three miles an hour, I 
felt that I must in common 
fairness enter him at Brook- 
lands next season. The Gruffin, 
who came to see me through, 
afterwards assured her mother 
that I thanked the Magistrate 
who fined me and handed my 
accusing angel five shillings. 
But there was another side 
to the canvas. Many were the 
excursions upon which we 
embarked, only to tramp home 
in the rain at the end of the 


day, leaving word at Mr 
Gootch’s to send out and tow 
Bill Bailey home, Many a 
time, too, have Bill and I 
formed the nucleus of an in- 
terested crowd in a village 
street, Bill inert and unrespon- 
sive, while I, perspiring vigor- 
ously and studiously ignoring 
inquiries as to whether I could 
play “The Merry Widow 
Waltz,” desolately turned the 
starting - handle, to evoke 
nothing more than an inferior 
hurdy-gurdy melody synco- 
pated by explosions at ir- 
regular intervals. Once, too, 
when in a fit of overweening 
presumption I essayed to drive 
across London, we broke down 
finally and completely exactly 
opposite “The Angel” at 
Islington, where Bill Bailey, 
with his back wheels locked 
fast in some new and incom- 
prehensible manner,—another 
vagary of the differential, I 
suppose, — despite the urgent 
appeals of seven policemen, in- 
numerable errand-boys, and the 
drivers, conductors, and pass- 
engers of an increasing line of 
London County Couneil electric 
tramears, stood his ground in 
the fairway for nearly a quarter 
of an hour. Finally, he was 
lifted up and carried bodily, by 
a self-appointed Committee of 
Public Safety, to the side of 
the road, to be conveyed home 
in a trolley. 

But all flesh is as grass. Bill 
Bailey’s days drew to an end. 
The French-grey in his com- 
plexion was becoming indis- 
tinguishable from the red; his 
joints rattled like dry bones; 
his fanfare horn was growing 
asthmatic. Old age was upon 
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him, and I, with the ingrati- 
tude of man to the faithful 
servant who has outlived his 
period of usefulness, sold him to 
Mr Gootch for fifteen sovereigns 
and a small lady’s bicycle. 

Only The Gruffin mourned 
his passing. She said little, 
but accepted the bicycle (which 
I had purchased for her con- 
solation) with becoming meek- 
ness. 

At ten o’clock on the night 
before Bill Bailey’s departure 
—he was to be sent for early 


in the morning—the nurse an- 
nounced with some concern 
that Miss Alethea (The Gruffin) 
was not in her bed. She was 
ultimately discovered in the 
coach-house, attired in a pink 
dressing-gown and bath slip- 
pers. She was kneeling with 
her arms round as much of 
Bill Bailey as they could en- 
compass; her long hair flowed 
and rippled over his scratched 
and dinted bonnet; and she 
was crying as if her very heart 
would break. 


IV. 


“BILL BAILEY” COMES AGAIN, 


A year later I bought a new 
car. It possessed four cylinders 
and an innumerable quantity 
of claims to perfection. The 
engine would start at the press- 
ure of a button; the foot- 
brake and accelerator never 
became involved in an unholy 
alliance; it could climb any 
hill; and outlying portions of 
its anatomy adhered faithfully 
to the parent body. Pedes- 
trians and domestic animals no 
longer took refuge in ditches 
at our approach. On the con- 
trary, we charmed them like 
Orpheus with his lute; for the 
sound of our engine never rose 
above a sleek and comfortable 
purr, while the note of the 
horn suggested the first three 
bars of “Onward, Christian 
Soldiers!” 

My wife christened the new 
arrival The Greyhound, but The 
Gruffin, faithful to the memory 
of the late lamented Bill Bailey, 
never referred te it as any- 





thing but The Egg-Boiler. This 
scornful denotation found some 
justification in the car’s ornate 
nickel-plated radiator, whose 
curving sides and domed top 
made up a far-away resem- 
blance to the heavily patented 
and highly explosive contriv- 
ance which daily terrorised our 
breakfast-table. 

Of Bill Bailey’s fate we 
knew little, but since Mr 
Gootch once informed us with 
some bitterness that he had 
had to sell him to a Scotch- 
man, we gathered that, for 
once in his life, our esteemed 
friend had “bitten off more 
than he could chew.” 

The Greyhound, though a 
sheer delight as a vehicle, was 
endowed with somewhat com- 
plicated internal mechanism, 
and I was compelled in conse- 
quence to retain the services 
of a skilled chauffeur, a Mr 
Richards, who very properly 
limited my dealings with the 
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car to ordering it round when 
I thought I should be likely to 
get it. Consequently my con- 
nection with practical me- 
chanics came to an end, and 
henceforth I travelled with my 
friends in the back seat, The 
Gruffin keeping Mr Richards 
company in front, and goading 
that exclusive and haughty 
menial to visible annoyance by 
her supercilious attitude to- 
wards the new car. 

Finally we decided on a 
motor trip to Scotland. There 
was a luggage-carrier on the 
back of the car which was 
quite competent to contain my 
wife’s trunk and my own suit- 
case. The Gruffin, who was 
not yet of an age to trouble 
about her appearance, carried 
her batterie de toilette in a re- 
ceptacle of her own, which 
shared the front seat with its 
owner, and served the addi- 
tional purpose of keeping The 
Gruffin’s slim person more 
securely wedged therein. 

We joined the car at Carlisle, 
and drove the first day to 
Stirling. On the second the 
weather broke down, and we 
ploughed our way through 
Perth and the Pass of Killie- 
crankie to Inverness in a 
blinding Scotch mist. |The 
Greyhound behaved magnifi- 
cently, and negotiated the 
Spittal of Glenshee and other 
notorious nightmares of the 
bad hill-climber in a manner 
which caused me to refer 
slightingly to what might have 
happened had we entrusted 
our fortunes to Bill Bailey. 
The Gruffin tossed back to me 
over her shoulder a recom- 
mendation to touch wood. 


Next day broke fine and 
clear, and we rose early, for 
we intended to run right across 
Scotland. I ate a hearty 
breakfast, inwardly congratu- 
lating myself upon not having 
to accelerate its assimilation 
by performing calisthenic ex- 
ercises upon a starting-handle 
directly afterwards. At ten 
o'clock The Greyhound. slid 
round to the hotel door, and 
we embarked upon our journey, 
Infatuated by long immunity 
from disaster, I despatched a 
telegram to a hotel fifty miles 
away, ordering luncheon at a 
meticulously definite hour, and 
another to our destination— 
a hospitable shooting - box on 
the west coast, — mentioning 
the exact moment at which we 
might be expected. 

Certainly we were “asking 
for it,” as my Cassandra-like 
offspring did not fail to re- 
mark. But for a while Fate 
answered us according to our 
folly. We arrived at our 
luncheon hotel ten minutes 
before my advertised time, an 
achievement which pleased me 
so much that I wasted some 
time in exhibiting the engine 
to the courtly and venerable 
brigand who owned the hotel, 
with the result that we got 
away half an hour late. But 
what was half an hour to The 
Greyhound? 

Blithely we sped across the 
endless moor beneath the Sept- 
ember sun. The road, straight 
and undulating, ran ahead of 
us like a white tape laid 
upon the heather. The engine 
purred contentedly, and Mr 
Richards, lolling back in his 
seat, took a patronising survey 
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of the surrounding landscape. 
Evidently he rejoiced, in his 
benign and lofty fashion, to 
think how this glittering vision 
was brightening the dull lives 
of the grouse and _ sheep. 
Certainly the appearance of 
The Greyhound did him credit. 
Not a speck of mud defiled its 
body; soot and oil were no- 
where obtrusive. Bill Bailey 
had been wont, during periods 
of rest outside friends’ front 
doors, to deposit a small puddle 
of some black and greasy liquid 
upon the gravel. The Grey- 
hound was guilty of no such 
untidiness. Mr Richards, to 
quote his own respectfully 
satirical words, preferred using 
his oil to oil the car instead 
of gentlemen’s front drives. 
Under his administration my 
expenditure on lubricants alone 
had shrunk to half of what 
it had been in Bill Bailey’s 
time. 

But economy can be pushed 
to excess. Even as I dosed in 
the back seat, sleepily observ- 
ing The Gruffin’s flying mane 
and wondering whether we 
ought not shortly to get out 
the Thermos containing our 
tea, there came a _ grating 
crackling sound. The Grey- 
hound gave a swerve which 
nearly deposited its occupants 
in a peat-hag; and after one 
or two zigzag and epileptic 
gambols came to a full stop. 

“Steering-gear gone wrong, 
Richards?” I inquired. 

“T don’t think so, sir,” re- 
plied Mr Richards easily. 
“Seems to me it was a kind of 
aside sl— Get out, sir! Get 


out, mum! The dam thing’s 
afire |” 
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We cooled the fervid glow- 
‘ing of the back-axle with a 
patent fire-extinguisher, and 
sat down gloomily to survey 
the wreck. Economy is the 
foundation of riches, but you 
must discriminate in your 
choice of economies. Axle- 
grease should not be included 
in the list. Mr Richards, 
whether owing to a saving 
disposition or an esthetic de- 
sire to avoid untidy drippings, 
had omitted—so we after- 
wards discovered—to lubricate 
the back-axle or differential 
for several weeks, with the re- 
sult that the bearings of the off- 
side back wheel had “seized,” 
and most of the appurtenances 
thereof had fused into a solid 
immovable mass. 

We sat in the declining rays 
of the sun and regarded The 
Greyhound. The brass - work 
still shone, and the engine was 
in beautiful running order; 
but the incontrovertible and 
humiliating fact remained that 
we were ten miles from the 
nearest dwelling and The 
Greyhound’s career as & 
medium of transport was tem- 
porarily closed. Even the bit- 
ing reminder of The Gruffin 
that we could still employ 
it to boil eggs in failed to 
cheer us. 

Restraining an impulse to 
give Mr Richards a month’s 
warning on the spot, I con- 
ferred with my wife and 
daughter. We might possibly 
be picked up by @ passing car, 
but the road was a lonely one 
and the contingency unlikely. 
We must walk. Accordingly 
we sat down to a hasty tea, 
prepared directly afterwards to 
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tramp on towards our destina- 
tion. 

The wifid had dropped com- 
pletely, and the silence that 
lay upon the sleepy sunny moor 
was almost uncanny. Imbued 
with a gentle melancholy, my 
wife and I partook of refresh- 
ment in chastened silence, 
Suddenly, as The Gruffin (con- 
siderably more cheerful than I 
had seen her for some days) 
was passing up her cup for 
the third time, a faint and 
irregular sound came pulsing 
and vibrating across the moor. 
It might have been the roar 
of a battle far away. One 
could almost hear the popping 
of rifies, the clash of steel, and 
the shrieks of the wounded. 
Presently the noise increased 
in intensity and volume. It 
appeared to come from beyond 
a steep rise in the long straight 
road behind us. We pricked 
up our ears. I became con- 
scious of a vague sense - of 
familiarity with the phenome- 
non. The air seemed charged 
with some sympathetic influ- 
ence. 

“What is that noise, Rich- 
ards?” I said. 

“T rather think, sir,” replied 
Mr Richards, peering down the 
road, “that it might be some 
kind of a——” 

Suddenly I was aware of a 
distinct rise of temperature in 
the neighbourhood of my left 
foot. My daughter, with face 
flushed and lips parted, was 
gazing feverishly down the 
road. An unheeded Thermos 
flask, held limply in her hand, 
was directing a stream of scald- 
ing tea down my leg. Before I 
could expostulate she wheeled 
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round upon me, and I swear 
there were tears in her eyes. 

“Tt’s Bill!” she shrieked., 
“Bill Bailey! My Bill!” 

She was right. As she spoke 
a black object appeared upon 
the crown of the hill, and, in- 
credible to relate, Bill Bailey, 
puffing, snorting, reeking, jing- 
ling, back-firing, came lumber- 
ing down the slope, in his old 
hopeless but irresistible fashion, 
right upon our present encamp- 
ment. 

His lamps and Stepney wheel 
were gone, his back tyres were 
solid, and his erstwhile body of 
French-grey was now decked 
out in a rather blistered coat 
of that serviceable red pigment 
which adorns most of the 
farmers’ carts in the Highlands. 
But his voice was still un- 
mistakably the voice of Bill 
Bailey. 

He was driven by a dirty- 
faced youth in a blue overall, 
who presented the appearance 
of one who acts as general 
factotum in a country establish- 
ment which supports two or 
three motors and generates its 
own electric light. By his side 
sat a patriarchal old gentleman 
with a white beard, in tweeds, 
hobnail boots, and a deerstalker 
cap—obviously a head ghillie of 
high and ancient lineage. 

The spider-seat at the back 
was occupied, in the fullest 
sense of the word, by a dead 
stag about the size of a horse, 
lashed to this, its temporary 
catafalque, with innumerable 
ropes. 

The old gentleman was 
politeness itself, and on hear- 
ing of our plight placed himself 
and Bill Bailey unreservedly 
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at our disposal. His master, 
The M‘Shin of Inversneishan, 
would be proud to house us for 
the night, and the game-car 
should convey us to the hos- 
pitable walls of Inversneishan 
forthwith. Taotfully worded 
doubts upon our part as to 
Bill’s carrying capacity — we 
did not complicate matters by 
explaining upon what good 
authority we spoke— were 
waved aside with a High- 
lander’s indifference to mere 
detail. The car was a grand 
car, and the Castle was no 
distance at all. Mr Richards 
alone need be jettisoned. He 
could remain with The Grey- 
hound all night, and on the 
morrow succour should be sent 
him. 

Mr Richards, utterly de- 
moralised by his recent fall 
from the summit of autocracy, 
meekly assented, and presently 
Bill Bailey, packed like the 
last bus on a Saturday night, 
staggered off upon his home- 
ward way. My wife and I 
shared the front seat with the 
oleaginous youth in the overall, 
while the patriarchal ghillie 
hung on precariously behind, 
locked in the embrace of the 
dead stag. How or where The 
Gruffin travelled I do not know. 
She may have perched herself 
upon some outlying portion of 
the stag, or she may have 
attached herself to Bill Bailey’s 
back-axle by her hair and sash, 
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and been towed home. Anyhow, 
when, two hours later, Bill 
Bailey, swaying beneath his 
burden and roaring like a Bull 
of Bashan, drew up with all 
standing at the portals of 
Inversneishan Castle, it was 
The Gruffin who, unkempt, 
scarlet, but triumphant, rang 
the bell and bearded the butler 
while my wife and I uncoiled 
ourselves from intimate asso- 
ciation with the chauffeur, the 
ghillie, and the stag. 

Next morning, in returning 
thanks for the princely manner 
in which our involuntary host 
had entertained us, I retailed 
to him the full story of our 
previous acquaintance with 
Bill Bailey. I further added, 
with my daughter’s hot hand 
squeezing mine in passionate 
approval, an intimation that 
if ever Bill should again come 
into the market I thought I 
could find a purchaser for 
him. 

He duly came back to us, at 
a cost of five pounds and his 
sea-passage, a few months 
later, and we have had him 
ever since. 

Such is the tale of Bill 
Bailey. To-day he stands in 
a corner of my coach - house, 
an occupier of valuable space, 
a stumbling - block to all and 
sundry, and a lasting memorial 
to the omnipotence of human 
—especially feminine —senti- 
ment, 




















OBER-AMMERGAU—AN APPRECIATION.,! 


BY ALGERNON CECIL. 


THE loss of secular import- 
ance, which Bavaria suffered 
at the foundation of the Ger- 
man Empire by her voluntary 
abandonment of all projects of 
geographical increase, has been 
compensated liberally and be- 
yond all expectation in regions 
where even partial achievement 
seems to some of us more worth 
the having than even the largest 
additions to an already abun- 
dant territory of thriving 
fields and well-ordered towns. 
The kingdom of the Wittels- 
bacher has become in reality, 
what it was only before in 
appearance, the centre of 
Europe. From the Opera- 
House at Baireuth music 
(wovorx?), in the original sense 
of that much-pollarded word, 
addresses its votsries in its 
most finished, most seductive 
tongue: from the theatre at 
Ober-Ammergau Nature, which 
is sometimes more than Art, 
makes its appeal to the mind, 
naturally Christian, assuaging 
the divisions of a hundred 
creeds, and filling with its 
deeper passion the thousand 
vacant spaces of the heart. 
Thither the annual and decen- 
nial pilgrimages go up in all 
the grotesque apparatus of 
modern travel to seek some 
transient vision of the Holy 
Graal, or, like the ancient Jews, 
to keep some memorial of their 


half-forgotten deliverance in a 
vague hope that the eye may 
at last be satisfied with seeing 
and the ear with hearing. The 
crowd, as it streams over the 
mountains into Ober-Am- 
mergau, is flecked with all 
the swearing colours of Western 
thought: the Canterbury Pil- 
grims were scarce so motley a 
crew. Religion is there—the 
Catholic Priest in his pictur. 
esque, old-world soutane, the 
Protestant Pastor in his un- 
gainly coat and trousers: also 
the absence of religion—Dives, 
who has made his pile and is 
trying to enjoy it; Herod, who 
is curious to inspect every fresh 
manifestation of the super- 
natural; Gallio, who, if the 
conventional interpretation of 
the text is to be trusted, cared 
for none of these things. Cer- 
tainty is there—the German 
Professor, who has disproved 
the very existence of that 
which he has come to see; and 
Uncertainty, writ large upon 
that vast crowd of humau 
creatures who are neither for 
God nor against Him. The 
soldier, the doctor, the man of 
law, the “clerk of Oxenford,” 
the “poure persoun of a toun,” 
all, doubtless, are there; from 
the countryside itself come the 
ploughman “living in peace 
and perfect charity,” and mine 
host, ‘“‘bold of his speech, wise 





1 The author wishes to express his thanks to Miss Edith Milner, without whose 
kindness he would not have been able to see nearly so much of Ober-Ammergau 
and its inhabitants as he did. She must, however, not be held in any way 


responsible for any of the sentiments or statements in the article. 
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and well-taught,” to whom “of 
manhood lackéd naught.” And, 
if we miss the courtly prioress, 
who spoke French— 

“. , , full fair and fetishly, 

After the school of Stratford - atte- 


Bowe, 
For French of Paris was to her 


unknow,” 


we have the American girl, 
who has acquired the German 
of Munich and includes the 
Passion Play among the sights 
of the Old World. 

It is a strange company in 
which to see the most solemn 
spectacle that the world affords, 
but not an unsuitable one. 
The noblest deeds are of neces- 
sity wrought in the blatant 
obscurity of common day, and 
it is no more than the proper 
proof of our own power of 
moral discrimination to be 
obliged to clear them from the 
clouds of adventitious circum- 
stance. The mind, indeed, 
continues to shrink back, but 
chiefly from itself, from its 
own conscious unfitness to look 
into the mirror of Divine suffer- 
ing; whilst the English mind, 
so painfully inarticulate from 
an ever-deepening religious re- 
serve, is besides acutely sen- 
sible of the audacity of what 
is going to be done and recog- 
nises from afar the tremendous 
nature of its approaching ex- 
perience. 

But in the players themselves 
there is nothing of all this. 
They discharge their labour 
of love, consecrated and puri- 
fied as it has been by centuries 
ef meditation, with a certain 
grave diligence and simplicity, 
as of men required to fulfil in 
the most perfect manner pos- 
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sible the ancestral pieties of 
the hearth. Others have 
laboured, and they have but 
entered into their labours. 
The little town is in truth a 
theocracy. Where the eye 
seeks the insignia of a King 
it will find the insignia of the 
King of kings. The houses 
are bright with fresco, setting 
forth by type and symbol the 
life and death of Christ. Here 
it is a créche with the Infant 
Saviour lying in the manger ; 
there a pieta with the Everlast- 
ing Arms above. The very 
name of the inn speaks of it— 
Gasthaus zum Weissen Lamm. 
The story is told again and 
again in the delicate industries 
of the place. The inhabitants 
think their thoughts into the 
rough blocks of birch and 
apple and pear—the woods 
that lend themselves most 
readily to the finest work. 
The dying Saviour hangs in 
every house, in every passage, 
in every room; His face and 
form carved to a strong and 
solemn beauty by the hearts 
and hands of these German 
craftsmen. The shadow of the 
Cross falls everywhere, and 
behold it is sunshine! The 
summer fields are carpeted 
with the choicest flowers, and 
the children playing there enact 
the Crucifixion. 

The tremendous thoughts 
with which they live and in 
which they have their being 
have passed into the faces of 
the men. Their splendid feat- 
ures, sunk in the massive back- 
ground of long curling hair, 
are refined by the slight 
physical delicacy attendant on 
a sedentary life, and the light 

2U 
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of the hills is in their eyes. 
To them, as to the poet, but 
with a fuller and subtler mean- 
ing, the whisper has come— 
‘*, . . Let others seek !—thy care 
Is found, thy life’s provision; if thy 
race 
Should be thy mistress, and into One 


Face 
The many faces crowd.” 


And, as at some time more or 
less for all workers in the 
higher kinds of art, so also 
for them precisely and at an 
appointed time the burden of 
their work is concentrated, 
perhaps twice or at the most 
three times in their lives, 
within the compass of a few 
weeks, in respect of which all 
the rest appear like a prepara- 
tion or a memory. The tradi- 
tional, and one would think, 
if it were not in fact some- 
times attained, the unattain- 
able, condition of success in 
such work is namelessness, a 
complete self-abandonment, an 
indifference to results, a dying 
to live. But the mob, with 
its customary obtuseness, clam- 
ours for names and will not be 
satisfied unless it can fill its 
market-place with idols. Yet 
for all that, and sullied as it 
doubtless is by this obstinate 
and wilful pollution of its cur- 
rents, the religious atmosphere 
of the place still maintains its 
freshness; the characters still 
possess a vitality which no art 
can give them; and the drama 
itself, by the gradual elimina- 
tion of all that is base and 
trivial, of all the coarse relief 
inserted in the old mystery- 
play of the Middle Age, still 
grows in grace and wisdom. 


[Nov. 


“ Beloved friends,” says the old 
priest, whose hand recast the 
ancient text in the middle of 
the last century, “God's 
pleasure and God’s blessing 
will only accompany our work, 
if we undertake it with pure 
intentions and holy zeal... . 
If selfish reasons, if the mere 
desire of fame and gain were 
to inspire our actions, no bless- 
ing will rest upon them.... 
God would look upon us in 
displeasure, and our work 
would then be an abuse de- 
grading to the Most High, 
sinful and punishable.”! The 
spirit of Daisenberger, the 
spirit of that less militant, more 
actually catholic Catholicism, 
which still lingers uneasily 
among the Old Catholics of 
Bavaria, is felt in the serene 
Sophoclean dignity of the play 
itself, as imaginative persons 
may think they experience it 
in the restful little Klause 
above the town—an oratory of 
the rudest kind, which the 
children of the place built for 
their beloved pastor and 
where he worked and prayed. 

All distinctions of creed and 
race are, indeed, necessarily 
blurred at the early crowded 
Mass in the Church, or as the 
spectator looks for the first 
time across the vast arena and 
past the stage towards that 
far-off green hill upon the 
right, sometimes almost hidden 
by the thin mists of an un- 
certain June, sometimes all 
verdant in the summer sun. 
Is not this the very landscape 
that Perugino would have 
chosen to furnish a calm and 
spacious background to events 





1 Greatorex, ‘‘ The Homes of Ober-Ammergau,” p. 35. 
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which in their mean and 
narrow setting must have 
seemed so full of turmoil and 
failure? To detail the story 
“wie es wirklich geschehen 
ist,” and yet to keep the light 
of the imagination playing 
about the facts, or, in other 
words, to give to things at 
once their temporal and eternal 
values, is indeed a problem not 
peculiar to the Passion Play, 
yet only there perhaps experi- 
enced in its full difficulty, 
where so little poetic or drama- 
tic licence can be conceded. 
Nor is it any mere conflict 
between Light and Darkness 
that has to be depicted. For 
the pathos of the great tragedy 
lies of course partly in this, 
that the promoters of it are 
blind, that they see but do not 
perceive, that they hear and 
do not understand. The 
Powers of Light are pitted 
not against Darkness but 
against the Light which is 
Darkness. And there may be 
those who realise at Ober- 
Ammergau for the first time 
that the trial of Christ was 
once an open question, upon 
which they themselves might 
have formed an unjust judg- 
ment, His Life and Character 
are required to struggle once 
more for recognition at the 
bar of human opinion, and it 
is @ poor criticism which finds 
fault because no more dogmatic 
emphasis is given to the under- 


lying mysteries of His work. 
We are meant to follow in the 
crowd and to measure the 
singleness of our eye by the 
depth of our sympathy. Yet 
the eternal meaning is never 
long out of view. In the 
majestic, ever-recurring ad- 
dresses of the Chorus, in the 
wild and exquisite music of 
Rochus Dedler, in the immo- 
bile witness of the Allegorical 
Tableaux, the events of Passion 
Week are lifted beyond the gov- 
ernance of individual human 
wills, seem rather the climax 
and consummation of a long 
historical development, and are 
weighed in the awful balance 
of an absolute morality. For 
these Choric interludes, which 
in the old mystery-plays of 
Hrotswitha do not exist at 
all, and in the earlier version 
of the Passion Play appear so 
valid and insufficient, have 
grown under the hand of 
Daisenberger into an echo of 
the Heavenly record. 


‘¢Die Menschheit ist verbannt ans 
Edens Aun 

Von Siind’ umnachtet und von Todes 
Grau’n 

Thr ist zum Lebensbaum—der Eingang 
ach ! versperrt 

Es drohet in des Cherubs Hand das 
Flammenschwert,. 


**Doch von ferne, von Kalvariens 
Hohen 

Leuchtet durch die Nacht ein Mor- 
gengliih’n 

Aus des Kreuzesbaumes Zweigen wehen 

Friedenslufte durch die Welten hin.” ! 





1 Mankind is exiled from the fields of Eden, 

Appalled at death, benighted by his sin, 

The access to the Tree of Life denied him, 
The flaming sword forbids him to pass in. 


Yet far away on Calvary’s sacred ~:plands 
Are gleaming through the gloom the lights of morn, 
The sighing winds, to earth its peace unfolding, 
Athwart the branches of the Rood are borne. 
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The subtle melody of the 
German tongue—that sort of 
tartness in it which is real- 
ly more agreeable than the 
smoother and sweeter voices 
of the children of the south, 
enabling it in the hands of 
masters like Luther and Heine 
to strike with unerring touch 
the sternest notes of rebuke 
and the most plaintive notes 
of grief, and making it to a 
peculiar degree the language 
of human feeling — effects in 
these opening lines of the Pro- 
logue a preparation of the 
heart for the coming scene— 


* Alle seien gegriisst, welche die Liebe 
hier 
Um den Heiland vereint, trauernd ihm 
nachzugeh’n 
Auf dem wege des Leidens 
Bis zur Stitte der Grabesruh.” } 


The Christus enters, meek and 
riding upon an ass, and passes 
into the great open area which 
lies between the Houses of 
Pilate and Annas. In -the 
little covered stage behind, the 
traders are driving their bar- 
gains with a foretaste of that 
critical acumen which has 
made their descendants, in 
default of a nobler destiny, 
the shrewdest merchantmen in 
Europe. The indignant re- 
buke of the Christus breaks 
through the noise of the busi- 
ness. This traffic is twice- 
cursed. It is not only that 
God is dishonoured, but that 
man is wronged. “ My House 
shall be called of all nations 
the House of Prayer.” In 


neglecting the reverence due 
to Jehovah the race has lost 
sight of its mission in the 
world. 

When the opposition begins 
to gather strength the justice 
of the reproach becomes ap- 
parent. The nation is morally 
rotten. The Merchants, aflame 
with petty vengeance and bent 
on making good their losses ; 
the Priests, full of zeal for their 
ritual ; the Rabbis, jealous for 
the Law; Annas, with his 
blind and fanatical conserva- 
tism; Caiaphas, with his larger 
outlook, a prey to expediency, 
equally fearful of the power of 
the Romans and of Christ; the 
mob, with its judgment at the 
mercy of every fresh gust of 
passion, —all these elements, 
dangerous in themselves and 
yet more terribly dangerous 
when reconciled for the de- 
struction of goodness, display 
a condition of the public mind 
in face of which no disaster, 
however great, can seem as- 
tonishing. 

But the scene of overmaster- 
ing passion is quickly ex- 
changed for one of supreme 
tenderness. The Lamentation 
of the Mourning Bride, per- 
haps the most lovely of the 
interludes, introduces the last 
farewell at Bethany — that 
winding-up of an old and 
precious intimacy which, as 
His friends are preternatur- 
ally sensible, can never recur 
again in time. The harsh 
interruption of Judas, clad 





1 Hail to ye all, whom Love of Christ 
Assembles here for solemn tryst, 
To follow Him who came to save, 
His road of sorrow to the grave ! 
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already, as by some subtle 
affinity, in the very colours 
which the executioners are 
afterwards seen to wear, breaks 
in rudely upon this communion 
of peace :—“ It might have been 
sold for three hundred pence 
and given to the poor.” The 
spectator is conscious of a 
character, which in its actu- 
ality, its definiteness, stands 
alone. The Christus has so 
much of that spectral, haunt- 
ing beauty, which a subtle 
critic has pointed to as the 
distinguishing trait of the 
Suffering Servant, that His 
seems rather a gracious pres- 
ence moving behind a veil. 
The other figures are mostly 
rough blocks of character, in 
which we may perhaps detect 
here and there a finely carved 
fragment. But Judas is chis- 
elled with the care of a modern 
dramatist. We can all of us, 
besides, move upon his plane. 
For it is no splendid Arch- 
angel of wickedness, as in the 
Rubens in the Brera at Milan, 
whose tremendous power for 
evil seems to dwarf the weaker 
characters of his companions, 
but only the poor, mean Judas 
of Leonardo that we see here. 
In a touch, probably the most 
striking in the play, he is made 
to develop to the full the low 
cunning of his nature. He 
dares to play fast and loose 
with the conscience of Christ. 
He revolves in his mind the 
advantage of the offer he has 
received, and determines to ac- 
cept it, since he seems to stand 
to gain much and lose nothing. 
If Christ is ruined, the reward 
will be his, But, if not, he will 
throw himself at Christ’s feet, 


The Personation of Judas. 
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for his Master appears too lov- 
ing and gracious to be able to 
refuse him pardon. 

The play now reaches its 
uttermost simplicity and splen- 
dour. The Last Supper is 
presented as Leonardo imagined 
it and as it will evermore be 
dreamed of by the western 
world. The Eleven, so in- 
sufficient as they seem to us 
throughout the rest of the 
great tragedy, are suddenly 
raised by the sacred food to a 
supernatural love and courage. 
“‘O Liebevollster! Ewig wollen 
wir in Liebe mit Dir vereinigt 
bleiben!” Judas alone is silent, 
and, having also received the 
Cup as well as the Bread, 
passes out into the darkness. 
With his departure the deep 
love of the Church, the New 
Commandment, eclipsed by 
the horror of the preceding 
moments, breaks forth again 
and seems, during the brief 
paraphrase of St John’s record 
and the concluding hymn of 
praise, to attain that mysteri- 
ous and impenetrable radiance 
which makes of the whole 
scene the pearl of great price, 
the imperishable memory in 
the Passion Play. The thought 
of “a great thing done for 
us long ago ” takes possession 
of the mind, And with it the 
play changes its character and 
assumes a sort of inevitable- 
ness, so that all that follows 
appears rather to be the neces- 
sary sequel to that tremendous 
occasion than a series of events 
independent of it and still able 
to be averted by mortal men. 
The very Crucifixion, which 
seems beforehand so impos- 
sible a subject for dramatic 
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treatment, is gradually felt 
to be the only possible or 
sufficient conclusion to the 
rest,—a scene to be patiently 
and reverently endured. Yet 
there is no temptation to de- 
preciate; to forget, as we are 
carried through the final acts, 
as we behold the agony, the 
insult, the torture, or that yet 
more tremendous indignity 
when the Christus is placed 
beside Barabbas and rejected 
by the crowd, that “He, to 
whom all these things were 
done, was the Son of God.” 
For the Chorus lays a careful 
emphasis on that double aspect 
of the Passion, on that cardi- 
nal division in the nature of 
Christ’s suffering, without 
which the whole becomes an 
insoluble enigma and upon 
which the unearthly pathos 
of it wholly turns. The dis- 
tinction between His attitude 
towards the load of sin which 
He had undertaken to bear 
and that which He took up 
towards His own physical and 
mental pain is never confused. 
The Agony in the Garden, so 
hopelessly inexplicable on the 
modern assumption that Christ 
was concerned at His own im- 
pending fate, is presented in 
its true light as the shrinking 
of an exceeding righteous Man 
from contact with the sins of 
Humanity. But His trial, His 


bitter pains and death, He 
meets with that perfect dignity 
of silence, which came new 
into the earth with Him and 
has set a whole world of 
nobility between the Greeks, 
with their endless exclama- 
tions of personal distress or 
their later self - complacent 
stoicism, and ourselves. The 
proffered alleviation of His 
sufferings is even deliberately 
refused until it is required 
to give the natural forces 
strength for the last act of 
resignation. 


Much has dropped out of 
the Passion Play since Judas 
was a comic character to whom 
a simpler body of spectators 
looked for relief from the 
awful gloom of the rest. Some- 
thing more may some day 
disappear—the Figure spring- 
ing rapidly from the grave on 
Easter morning and the final 
ineffective Tableau of Christ- 
in-glory. The Empty Tomb 
and the Appearance to Mary 
are the appropriate ending to 
a play the strength of which 
lies in the purity of its in- 
tention and the depth of its 
feeling. 


“Christen, senkt am Pilgerstabe 
Hier das Haupt in Ehrfureht still 
Denn ihr steht am heiligen Grabe 
Dessen, der statt goldner Gabe 
Nur ein Herz voll Einfalt will.” 


























TSUNE—AND THE O JO-SAN. 


BY ANNE HEARD DYER. 


Toe O Jo-san will never 
forget the first time she saw 
Tsune; nor the naiveté ex- 
pressed to her Occidental mind 
by the latter’s innocent little 

ink heels upturned to view, as 
she knelt before them. Tsune’s 
earnestness of expression, and 
the soft flood of staccato Jap- 
anese addressed passionately to 
Robert, vividly stirred the O 

Jo-san’s curiosity. 

“What does shesay, Robert?” 
demanded his sister eagerly. 
“Tell me what she says.” 

“She says,” replied Robert, 
smiling reassuringly at Tsune, 
“that she is in much trouble,— 
or, as she puts it, her ‘foolish- 
ness is great,’—and she desires 
us to augustly-intercede for her 
with Suzuki, ‘her father.’ ” 

“Suzuki! Good gracious! 
I didn’t know he had a grown- 
up daughter,” ejaculated the 
O Jo-san in amazement. Suzu- 
ki was their silken-robed major- 
domo, the keeper of their 
temporal possessions and the 
arbiter of their domestic desti- 
nies. Smooth, silent, capable, 
picturesque, he appeared to be 
not a day over twenty-eight. 

“Tsune is his daughter by a 
former wife; and the poor 
little thing is in a mix-up. 
She says her father has ar- 
ranged a marriage for her ; and 
she does not wish to marry.” 

_ “Of course she can’t be mar- 
ried against her will,” cried his 
sister indignantly. “I am sur- 
prised at Suzuki.” 





bd 


“ But you know, dear : 

“Wait, Robert,” interrupted 
the O Jo-san impressively. 
“Ask her if there is any 
one else she does wish to 
marry.’ And guilefully she 
watched Tsune while this lead- 
ing question was put. 

That maiden laughed and 
shook her head, blushing until 
she glowed like a wild moun- 
tain-azalea, while the syllabic 
counterpoint flowed more em- 
phatically than ever. 

“No,” translated Robert, 
“there is no one else whom 
she wishes to marry; only she 
wishes not to marry zesshite 
naif [never at all!] Of 
course she knows that every 
one must marry. And twice 
already has her father yielded 
to her foolish and unworthy 
whim, so that now she dares 
say no more. But if only we 
—of so great importance and 
power, and having moreover 
different marriage customs in 
our honourable country — 
would deign to speak with 
him— 

“She would be willing to 
work, oh yes! Perhaps the 
O Jo-san would like a maid, 
or perhaps she would be desir- 
ing a seamstress. Yes, she 
could sew!” And _ proudly 
Tsune held up a little plump 
forefinger adorned with the 
ridiculous perforated band the 
Japanese call a thimble. 

As for the O Jo-san, she 
was quite lost in contemplating 
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the aforesaid pink heels, and in 
listening to the soft minor 
timbre of Tsune’s voice,—which, 
she told herself, was doubtless 
due entirely to the construction 
of the Japanese larynx, and not 
to emotional stress of feeling. 
Meantime, was there ever, since 
the days of Greco- Buddhist 
Kwannons, such a line of cheek 
and chin and throat ? 

Robert, at his sister’s per- 
emptory entreaty, gave the 
desired promise to Tsune; and 
the pretty thing, with many 
pleasing dips of her small per- 
son, much embarrassment, more 
blushes and smiles, finally man- 
aged to reach that port of 
safety—the open door,—care- 
ful not once to turn upon her 
hosts her charmingly decor- 
ative back, with its highly 
convolute chignon, its stiffly 
arranged loops of embroidered 
obi, and its delicious bare pink 
heels. 

Being young and ardent, new 
to the country and its customs, 
and still brimming with the 
bewildering enchantment of 
Japan itself, and the delight 
of coming over to keep house 
for her adored brother,—now 
growing all too fast into a 
staid university professor—this 
little intimate touch with the 
very heart of things domes- 
tic seemed to the O Jo-san 
intensely and dramatically in- 
teresting. 

Suzuki was duly “spoken to,” 
cautiously and guardedly, by 
Robert, to whom the smiling 
and deferential major -domo 
returned the polite evasions of 
the subtle, patient Oriental, 
who means to have his own 
way in the end, however much 


he may appear to concede in 
the present. 

“You know, dear,” said 
Robert, in the course of the 
heated discussion that fol- 
lowed,—if a discussion may be 
called heated in which the 
warmth is all on one side,— 
“you know, we can’t expect 
to overturn the customs of the 
country in order to gratify our 
own sentiment. It is quite 
true what Suzuki says, twenty 
is a mature age for an un- 
married girl in Japan; and 
fathers here look to their 
children for the maintenance 
of their old age. Besides 
which, Suzuki has a young 
wife and a brood of small 
children to look after.” 

“T always said Suzuki had 
a crafty eye,” declared the 
O Jo-san vindictively. 

Robert laughed outright. 
“What, Suzuki the beauti- 
ful! Suzuki the perfect!” he 
teased. “A week ago, who 
could say enough in praise of 
Suzuki? His smile alone, you 
used to declare——” 

“One can smile, and smile, 
and be a villain still,” was 
the obvidus retort. ‘‘ Robert, 
darling,” changing her tactics, 
“do find out what is the true 
reason — the real little truly 
reason, hidden ’way down deep 
in the nest of alleged reasons 
—why Tsune does not want to 
marry. And if it’s a good one, 
I mean to see that she doesn’t 
have to.” 

“T knew it! I knew there 
was something back of it all,” 
exclaimed the O Jo-san tri- 
umphantly, when the pathetic 
little story finally came out. 

For it would seem that 
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Tsune had not always been so 
averse to the idea of matri- 
mony. She had once been 
engaged, by her own free 
consenting will, to a handsome 
young art-dealer, who appar- 
ently had an eye for art by 
his own fireside, or, more 
correctly speaking, fire - pot. 
But, alas! when is there not 
the “conspiring circumstance ” 
against the course of true 
love? It was rumoured that 
the lover was descended from 
the shunned Hta class; and 
quickly and sternly was the 
prospective match broken off 
by Suzuki. Poor little Tsune! 
race-prejudice and filial duty 
proved too strong a combina- 
tion for the love of a simple 
maiden’s heart. He, the faith- 
less, handsome one, speedily 
consoled himself with another 
maiden — of inferior beauty, 
’twas said, but of less exact- 
ing family. But none the less 
bravely had little Tsune em- 
braced the idea of a life of 
renunciation and work. 

A score of solutions occurred 

to the O Jo-san’s fertile im- 
agination ; only to be rejected, 
upon investigation, as unfeas- 
ible. 
_ They were sitting one even- 
ing beside Robert’s study table: 
he, reading; his sister, with 
some piece of needle - work— 
an occupation of which she 
was none too fond — when 
suddenly the right inspiration 
flashed into her mind. The 
very thing! 

“ Robert,” said the O Jo-san, 
as demurely as a cat approach- 
ing @ saucer of cream. 

“Yes, dear,” looking up ab- 
sently. 


“Wasn't it stupid of me to 
have brought out from home 
that great cumbersome sewing- 
machine, which I never touch ? 
For it would be ridiculous of 
me to waste my time sewing, 
when one can have it done 
in this country for almost 
nothing, wouldn’t it?” 

‘“Yes, no doubt,” agreed 
Robert. 

“T’ve been thinking, Robert,” 
somewhat hastily, perceiving 
her brother’s eye wandering 
back to the printed page, 
“what a perfectly lovely thing 
it would be to give to some 
one who really needed it, that 
machine.” 

“But who needs it, dear?” 
said Robert patiently. “The 
same rule that holds good for 
you would apply equally to our 
friends.” 

“Oh, yes, H-jin like our- 
selves! But, Robert, I was 
thinking of some one else; 
some one to whom that ma- 
chine would mean everything 
—Tsune!” she wound up 
triumphantly. 

Robert was certainly a dear. 
He listened with the utmost 
patience, and eventual acqui- 
escence, to the elaboration of 
his sister’s scheme, which was 
briefly this: to put Tsune into 
an establishment of her own, 
with an equipment for for- 
eign dressmaking, by which 
she could earn an independent 


living. 
There were naturally many 
sodans (discussions) before 


Suzuki was finally won over 
to the plan. But at length 
the airy conception of the 
O Jo-san’s brain stood one 
day a substantial reality. No 
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prouder was the Empress 
Jingu of having conquered 
Corea, than was she at hav- 
ing, for the nonce, overturned 
the tables of the law, and 
established a precedent for 
the single-blessedness of one 
Japanese woman at least, and 
her right to live independ- 
ently. 

A tiny, perfectly new, white- 
matted bird-cage of a house 
had been leased for the enor- 
mous sum of five yen (10s.) 
a-month,—the rent of which 
Robert, himself, paid six 
months in advance. 

As an interior it was the 
smallest and daintiest affair 
ever constructed, even in 
Japan. A twenty-foot cube 
would have enclosed with ease 
its five rooms, two storeys, and 
garden. But not a roof of a 
thousand tiles could have held 
such a shining splendour of 
contentment as blossomed in 
the heart of its one small 
inmate. If ever the trans- 
figuration of the pride of pos- 
session was beheld, it was in 
the person of Tsune, when 
Robert and the O Jo-san came, 
on the day of her installation, 
to offer the customary yoroshiku 
(congratulations) of eggs, rice 
straw, and noshi paper. 

The domestic lares and 
penates were already in evi- 
dence in the form of the shelf 
of the gods, hibachi, and tea- 
kettle; all other furnishings 
having miraculously disap- 
peared within sliding recesses 
and mysterious vanishing 
places in the walls. 

Not so the machine! Cen- 
tral, resplendent, striking the 
eye of the beholder and filling 


it to the exclusion of all else, 
by reason of its enormity of 
offence against every szsthetio 
canon of Japanese art and life, 
stood that American mon- 
strosity—more woodeny, more 
glittering with devices of steel 
and wrought iron and sugges- 
tions of the mechanical “ready- 
made” than ever surely was 
machine before. The O Jo-san 
devoutly hoped that Tsune 
would not, through force of 
association, take to turning 
out her toes, sitting in chairs, 
and wearing machine - made 
garments, even of her own 
manufacture. 

“ Nikai, dozo!” (Upstairs, if 
you please!) invited that smil- 
ing damsel. And upstairs her 
visitors followed, at the risk of 
their necks, upon a narrow, 
frail, bannisterless precipita- 
tion, called by courtesy a stair- 
way. But, once there, they 
had a charming opera- glass 
view of the little crowded 
thoroughfare beneath, and of 
the harmonious lines and inter- 
sections of the blue-tiled roofs 
opposite, Then must they be 
conducted to the garden: that 
is to say, to a coign of van- 
tage whence the garden might 
be viewed ; for, unlike Topsy, 
it was made, not “growed”; 
and it was not made to be 
entered by the clumsy foot of 
a foreigner. It occupied but a 
few square feet. But it con- 
tained within its narrow space 
a marvellous old dwarfed pine 
—a veritable gnome of a tree, 
—a giant peony in bloom, an 
impressive rock, a winding 
pebbly stream (of white sand), 
and a mysterious illusion of 
perspective, by which the 
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whole became transformed into 
an old Chinese etching. 

Near a small doorway that 
opened out upon this vista sat 
a smaller handmaiden, engaged 
in chopping some queer little 
vegetable in a queer little bowl, 
by way of preparation for 
Tsune’s evening meal; and 
looking, with that Oriental 
fixity of countenance, as if she 
had been doing nothing from 
the beginning of time but sit- 
ting in that identical spot, 
chopping that identical vege- 
table. Although hospitably 
urged to remain and partake 
of the ultimate “eventuation ” 
of this edible, their presence 
already filled to overflowing 
the small domicile; and on 
perceiving the tall, blue-robed 
form of Suzuki appearing in 
the near distance, Robert and 
his sister considered it wise to 
effect a clearance, in order that 
he, like themselves, might have 
his first view of the piece de 
résistance unobstructed by the 
presence of guests. 

Throughout ensuing weeks 
and months the little menage 
prospered. Interested foreign- 
ers sent Tsune plain sewing to 
do, and neighbouring Japanese 
tailors occasionally shared with 
her an overflow of work. The 
subject of marriage had been 
tacitly dropped, even by Suz- 
uki. And all that summer 
pretty Tsune was as happy and 
industrious as the trilling green 
cicada that hung in a tiny 
bamboo cage on her door-post 
and sent forth its ceaseless rill 
of sound, 

Many pleasant mornings did 
the two girls spend together 
in the tiny little house. Some- 
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times the O Jo-san helped 
Tsune to sew, and sometimes 
they talked, in such halting 
medium as their mutual know- 
ledge of English and Japanese 
allowed; and always they 
quaffed innumerable cups of 
pale-green, fragrant O-cha,— 
the necessary adjunct to any 
function whatsoever, even the 
simple one of sewing a seam. 
On one of these occasions : 

“Tsune, was he very dis- 
agreeable, the man your father 
wished you to marry ?” 

“ Shirimasen” (I do not 
know), answered Tsune serene- 
ly, “I have never seen him.” 

“Then how do you know 
whether you would like to 
marry him or not? ” questioned 
the O Jo-san in surprise. 

“The heart knows,” replied 
Tsune simply. 

“How?” curiously. 

“Tf, when the honourable 
parent speaks the word of 
marriage,” said Tsune halt- 
ingly, “the heart is confused, 
but not sad, then a Danna-san 
[honourable master] is not un- 
welcome; but if, when such 
word is spoken, the heart 
becomes very sad, so that the 
tears are like too-heavy dew 
on the thoughts at night-time, 
then it would be a pitiful thing 
to marry.” 

The O Jo-san was silent, 
pondering these words, which 
seemed to her to throw a refer- 
ent light upon some of the 
mysteries ef Japanese life and 
women. These docile creat- 
ures, trained from the cradle 
to smiling self-immolation, — 
were their smiles and sparkles 
but the crest of a bitter brine ? 
Had Nature herself entered 
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into league with this heroic 
deception, bidding the foliage 
through all the day gather up 
silently the sighs of women, to 
breathe them forth again upon 
the night air? Did the heart- 
stricken cry of the night-bird 
voice the anguish of love 
repressed? And were the 
many-tinted days poured from 
the rosy goblet of the great 
red Japanese sun merely beau- 
tiful deceptive exhalations to 
be condensed at nightfall into 
the tears that form a too-heavy 
dew upon the thoughts ? 

Thus the O Jo-san. But 
Robert only smiled at her 
romantic fancies, when she 
spoke of them. And, indeed, 
an anxiety closer home was 
pressing upon them both in 
these days. The Japanese cli- 
mate was exacting its heavy 
toll from the too-conscientious 
student and worker. The 
doctor’s orders were perempt- 
ory, when finally Robert was 
prevailed upon to consult him. 
He must go home, for a year 
at least, to a more bracing 
atmosphere. The nervous sys- 
tem was depressed, the whole 
physical system out of gear. 
They both hated the thought 
of leaving their dear Japan; 
but the decision once made, it 
became evident that it was the 
only wise one. 

All too swiftly came the 
day—that sad day for the O 
Jo-san—when she must leave 
Tsune; and not only Tsune, 
but all that of which Tsune 
was the concrete expression : 
the kindly land, of whose 
beautiful days and _ poetic 


nights, of whose vanishing 
mists and recurring seasons 


and eternal transition of souls, 
Tsune, in her simple grace 
and beauty, was a not unfitting 
representative. 

“The O Jo-san will perhaps 
not care for this small gift— 
it is very ugly and worthless,” 
said Tsune bashfully, drawing 
from the folds of her obi a tiny, 
hand - painted, silken affair, 
much resembling a child’s card- 
case in shape and size. On the 
inside it was stained a wonder- 
ful greenish colour. 

“Tt is for the lips,” explained 
Tsune; and she demonstrated 
that by moistening the tip of 
the finger, and touching the 
glaze, it turned a _ brilliant 
scarlet like the vivid mockery 
of a Geisha’s lip. 

“But yes,” the O Jo-san 
assured her, it was the one 
thing needful to complete her 
Japanese costume. 

“OQ Jo-san, sayonara?” said 
Tsune finally, in the soft minor 
timbre the O Jo-san had come 
to know so well. 

“Sayonara, Tsune,” she 
answered, holding her little 
hand tightly. Then, with sud- 
den impulse, the O Jo-san 
leaned down and _ kissed 
warmly the pretty, uncaressed 
cheek. 

“O Jo-san, sayonara!” mur- 
mured Tsune brokenly. And 
swiftly lifting her arm, so that 
the long sleeve covered her face, 
she turned away and was lost 
to view. 


Three years passed before the 
O Jo-san revisited Japan. And 
then she returned alone. 

Almost her first quest was 
in search of Tsune. But, 
alas, no sign of the bird-cage 
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and its joyous inmate could 
she find. The narrow little 
streets, one so like another, in 
that congested part of Tokyo, 
were all teeming with bustling 
activity. The roof-tiles of the 
tiny shops — porcelain, um- 
brella, bird, and food shops— 
crowded and jostled one an- 
other as of yore. But the one 
little house sought for eluded 
detection. More than once 
the O Jo-san stopped the kuru- 
ma at sight of a graceful 
head drooping with wonderful 
hieroglyphics of hair; but a 
closer view revealed other 
features than the rounded ones 
of Tsune. In vain she ques- 
tioned shopkeepers and the dis- 
trict police officer, endeavour- 
ing to find the present habita- 
tion even of Suzuki and his 
family. They had moved out 
of the neighbourhood, and were 
as effectually lost as if they 
had moved into another pro- 
vince. The O Jo-san gave up 
the search in person thereafter, 
and engaged a_ professional 
“mouser” to try and trace 
their whereabouts. 

For many weeks she heard 
nothing, and had about given 
up all hope of ever doing so, 
when one day the “mouser” 
appeared with the following 
information. 

Suzuki, it appeared, had not 
prospered in worldly affairs 
after his master left Japan ; 
and as time went on he made 
more and more urgent demands 
upon Tsune for money; and 
again tried to force marriage 
upon her. So matters pro- 
gressed, from bad to worse, 
until suddenly Tsune disap- 
peared. Suzuki repairing as 
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usual one afternoon to her 
abode, found only the little 
maid there, who told him that 
Tsune had gone away, never 
to return. She had left her 
father all her belongings ex- 
cept a few necessary clothes, 
but she herself had gone far 
away. To all questionings the 
little maid replied that she 
knew nothing. Tsune had 
given her this message and 
then had called a kuruma and 
driven away in the direction 
of Shimbashi, the railway 
station. Nor had subsequent 
events thrown any light upon 
her disappearance. No word 
had ever been received from 
her, nor had she since been 
seen by any one who knew her 
previously. 

It seemed indeed a case of 
no thoroughfare. The O Jo- 
san could not but feel a haunt- 
ing dread that Tsune, driven 
by loneliness, unhappiness, and 
persecution, had perhaps taken 
a desperate step, and that the 
far journey meant that one 
from which no man returneth. 
And as time went on, bring- 
ing no new developments, she 
came to accept this theory and 
gradually ceased to think of 
Tsune, save as one dead. 

A year slipped away,—a 
year of hard but delightful 
work, of delving in the ancient 
Japanese classics with her 
faithful gentle teacher, O 
Moto-san. Many were the 


trips made to out-of-the-way 
places, for the gathering of 
new material or for the iden- 
tifying of former scenes of 
romance and history. 

On one ‘such occasion they 
found themselves arriving at 
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nightfall on the outskirts of 
Haruna, that most ancient 
stronghold of Buddhism. The 
hour being late, they applied 
at once to the Abbot’s house 
for a night’s lodging and hos- 
pitality —a request readily 
granted. The kindly priests 
made them as comfortable as 
conditions permitted; and be- 
ing much fatigued by the long 
kago ride up the mountain, the 
O Jo-san retired almost im- 
mediately to rest. 

She awoke at dawn to a 
seene of surprising beauty. 
The dusk had hid Haruna 
from her vision on the previous 
evening. But in the clear 
rosy light of sunrise, the 
Abbot’s garden, in its rich 
autumnal beauty of jewelled 
maples and grey rocks, smote 
her eyes with a sense of en- 
chantment. Tiptoeing softly, 
for fear of waking O Moto-san, 
she dressed quickly and stole 
out on a quest of adventure. 

Down the garden, awaking 
to new life and beauty under 
the sun’s rays, through the 
great Chinese gate, hoary with 
the passing of centuries, across 
the red bridge that spans a 
narrow rocky torrent, now 
sending a clamour of joy to 
the day and herself, the O 
Jo-san wandered, taking a path 
that led through a vast avenue 
of cryptomeria trees. Their 
mighty trunks rose like cathe- 
dral columns to an enormous 
height and branched solidly 
overhead, shutting off the 
present and unrolling the 
scroll of the past at every 
step. A sense of awe and 
solemnity descended upon her 
spirit. She almost dreaded 








to come upon the great red 
temples, in search of which she 
had come so far. The O Jo- 
san sat down upon some mossy 
steps at the foot of an ancient 
stone monolith that regarded 
her inscrutably, like some lonely 
outpost sentinel petrified into 
silence by the ages. 

As she sat thus, musing upon 
the vast age of this place, 
where the centuries pass like 
seasons, watching the while a 
great mailed green-and-gold 
beetle zigzag across the path, 
a faint tinkle fell upon 
her ear, and glancing up, 
she beheld, approaching, a ‘ 
figure clothed in the shadowy, 
white garments of a mendicant 
nun. Soundlessly she advanced 
over the thick carpet of pine- 
needles, carrying bowl, rosary, 
and staff. The O Jo-san moved 
aside a little for her to pass, 
murmuring a perfunctory greet- 
ing, and feeling that somehow 
the vision fitted wonderfully 
into the scene, striking that 
note of human transiency upon 
the eternal immutability of 
Nature, so strongly felt in 
Japan. 

The nun paused upon the 
step, hesitated, and stood 
silent. Then a voice said softly, 
wonderingly— 

“O Jo-San!” 

In surprise the O Jo-san 
looked up—looked again in- 
tently. Under the wide spheri- 
cal cone of the priestly hat ‘} 
were features surely familiar— 
familiar as those seen in 4 
dream. With scarcely more 
than the feeling of a dream’s 
unreality, she said hesitat- 
ingly— 

“Tsune !” 
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It was, indeed, Tsune,—no 
other. They gazed at each 
other wonderingly, almost as 
those meeting in another world 
might do. 

“ Shibaraku!” said Tsune 
softly. “It is long since my 
eyes have rested upon your 
countenance.” 

Recovering from her amaze- 
ment, the O Jo-San drew Tsune 
down beside her and plied her 
with questions. Her story may 
be told in a few words. 

Her own mother was not 
dead, as Tsune had always be- 
lieved, but had been divorced 
by Suzuki while Tsune was yet 
a small child. The poor woman 
had returned to her family 
in the disgrace that attends 
divorce in Japanese life, and 
for a number of years had de- 
voted herself to working hard 
in the support of her parents. 
After a while they had both 
died. And she had then set 
out to find, if possible, her own 
child in the great city of Tokyo. 
To accomplish this alone, un- 
aided, in secrecy, and in fear 
of Suzuki, had been a labour 
of much time and patience; but 
at length she had succeeded. 
Her little hoard of money had 
lasted to take them both away, 
back to her old home, where 
the two had lived for a year 
or more in great happiness at 
being together again. 

“Then, my mother died,” con- 
cluded Tune, “and this swiftly- 
passing world held no more joy 
for me. I am grateful to the 
gods for restoring my mother 
to me inher old age. In return 
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I give the rest of my life to 
their service. I am now on 
the Great Pilgrimage [of a 
thousand temples]. I have 
already visited more than three 
hundred temples. When I have 
finished I shall return to my 
mother’s native province and 
become a priestess.” 

The O Jo-san did not try to 
change Tsune’s resolve. She 
knew that Tsune had chosen 
the life that seemed best to her, 
and what better could she offer 
in exchange? Tsune refused 
offers of money as being against 
the pilgrim’s rules. 

At length the sun’s rays were 
far overhead. And in the dis- 
tance could be perceived ap- 
proaching O Moto-san’s purple- 
elad figure, in search of the 
O Jo-san. 

They rose and clasped hands. 

“Good-bye, Tsune,” said the 
O Jo-san. “I shall not tell 
any one of this meeting. If 
ever I can do anything for you, 
send or come to this address.” 
And she gave an address that 
would be sure of reaching her. 

Tsune smiled the old child- 
like smile. 

“Sayonara, O Jo-san,” she 
murmured in the well-remem- 
bered tones of touching sweet- 
ness. “May the gods grant 
you a happy karma!” 

For a moment the O Jo-san 
watched her white nun’s robe 
flutter and disappear like a 
flicker of sunlight among the 
dense cryptomeria trees of the 
temple grove. 

And thus, once more, she lost 
Tsune. 
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A REGIMENTAL CENTENARY. 


THERE is no better nursery 
for tradition than a regiment. 
Foster- nursed by sentiment, 
nourished on its own special 
brand of button, badge, or 
facing, this hardy infant will 
often defy official attempts at 
infanticide ; and will thrive 
even on such airy nothings— 
other sustenance being for- 
bidden—as a nickname, some 
trivial custom or privilege, or 
even upon a vague memory. 

At times tradition’s proper 
parent—a most inconstant 
person—may have a mood and 
encourage—not forbid —the 
supply of those trifles on which 
her child thrives. But this 
never lasts for long, and 
foster - mother sentiment once 
more takes up her duties. 

And the oddest thing of all 
is that the inconstant parent 
knows full well that tradition 
has ever stood and ever will 
stand her in good stead —in 
time of stress, for steadfast- 
ness ; in time of temptation, 
for back-stiffening ; in time of 
falling back, for pressing for- 
ward; in the face of death, 
for cheerful mien and ready 
obedience ; and at all times 
and in all places and climates, 
for most of those virtues which 
make not only her most for- 
ward fighters, but her best 
soldiers. 

With reference to the above 
pocket homily, I was recently 
privileged to be present at the 
celebration of a regimental 
centenary. There were many 
guests, something not far short 


of three hundred, British and 
native, the latter largely pre- 
dominating. For these, senti- 
ment had approached authority 
with a request that such rail- 
way concessions might be 
granted as are allowed to 
travelling hockey and polo 
teams and the like. The dis- 
tances to be travelled were in 
all cases considerable, in many 
cases great; and the expense 
of bringing the native guests 
to regimental headquarters 
would in any case have been 
no small one. 

Authority replied in a blunt 
negative. It had, therefore, 
been most unwillingly decided 
that only about one-half of the 
guests could be invited. But 
sentiment had played then her 
trump card, and sent up a 
deputation of native officers, 
who respectfully informed their 
colonel that any curtailment 
of regimental hospitalities was 
quite out of the question; and 
that the extra expense incurred 
by inviting the originally pro- 
posed number of guests should 
fall on their private pockets. 

So on a given day we and 
they were all gathered together 
in one place. 

Every one was comfortably 
positive that no one would be 
alive at our bi-centenary cele- 
brations, and this solid irre- 
futable fact, in a world 80 
tiresomely full of changes and 
chances, gave us all a sure and 
solid foundation to work out 
a week’s festivities on. There 
were other factors contributing 
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to mutual congratulations and 
enthusiasm. We were lucky 
to have been selected by fate 
to be living at this particular 
and auspicious date, able to 
congratulate our parent on the 
event, and to wish her many 
happy returns of the day. 
Further, there was satisfaction 
in the thought that during the 
severe epidemic that had fallen 
in 1857, one unit out of not a 
great many should have come 
through it unscathed and un- 
sullied. 

To many of us also this 
gathering was, in a manner of 
speaking, a resurrection from 
the dead. The Indian “old 
soldier” when he has finished 
his soldiering returns to the 
land, and is swallowed up by 
it. The land is a wide one, 
much of it very remote, regi- 
ments move far afield, chance 
meetings are rare. You do not 
meet the “old soldier” outside 
shops as commissionaires, nor 
carrying letter-bags, nor striv- 
ing after employment in other 
ways. Nor do you find him 
on the tramp with the too 
familiar, secretive, husky, “I 
say, Capting,” and the usual 
statement that he’s hungry, 
though he more often looks 
thirsty. If you travel far 
enough, you may find your old 
soldier in any quantity, and, 
if you take him unawares, 
earthy, but always contented 
and well-doing—on the land 
that has held him and his 
for generations, or on other, 
newer land, granted him as a 
reward for long service and 
good conduct. He will not ask 
you for bread and drink, but 
will more likely proffer both to 
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you and with some vehemence. 
But he is as good as dead and 
buried so far as concerns the 
regiment in which he has put 
in twenty or thirty of the best 
years of his life. “Truly,” as 
a smiling old patriarch re- 
marked, “this is a day of 
happiness,—-we were corpses, 
dead and buried. The invita-- 
tion to the centenary came, 
and here we are alive again— 
though, mark you,” he added 
cheerfully, “we really are still 
corpses, only feasting and 
jollifying.” 

On a fine breezy morning 
in early winter, the regiment, 
having donned its very best, 
arrayed itself in two serried 
ranks, and there stood, blink- 
ing at the sun, as still as any- 
thing can stand which possesses 
five hundred tossing heads, an 
equal number of switching tails, 
and of fluttering lance pennons. 

Over against the line, under 
the flagstaff, was gathered a 
great company of elderly gen- 
tlemen—some of them, indeed, 
very ancient. Most of these 
were in snowy white, but there 
were patches of scarlet and 
other bright colours and of 
gold and old _ embroidery. 
Somewhere near them also 
was a general, but not at 
all as usual in the place of 
honour. We were not there 
for his benefit this day. It 
was the present marching past 
and saluting the past — and 
much keener on its appro- 
bation than on that of any 


general. 
Presently the veterans were 
led out to inspect their 


regiment; and the cavalcade 
having swept down the ranks 
2x 
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and again up them, and one 
of the elders having said that 
the horses were truly good, 
and another that the young 
men were of the right type 
and well to look on — and 
military exigencies, of course, 
let us hope, having prevented 
sires and grandsires, or great- 
grandsires, from recognising 
their blankly staring offspring 
in the ranks,—they all swept 
back to the saluting - point 
again. The regiment’ then 
broke into column and moved 
off to show its paces in the 
march past, beginning at a 
walk and finishing at a charge. 
After this there was a seem- 
ingly spontaneous ending of 
the parade and a right joy- 
ous mingling of past with 
present, and much hand-shak- 
ing and many congratulations 
and inquiries. It was indeed 
a bird’s-eye view of almost 
a whole century; for one or 
other of us stretched ~ back 
through decade after decade, 
till a very old man with a 
bright red beard, and very 
much all there, finally linked 
with his ninety-and-nine years 
ourselves, who stood watching 
this scene in 1909, with those 
who had first served with the 
regiment just one hundred 
years ago. We were a very 
epitome in flesh and blood of 
so many old and stirring 
events, and of such old and 
different times—so old, that 
the Mutiny was by comparison 
fairly recent, Sikh wars not so 
very distant, Pindari troubles 
getting on for respectability, 
the Nepalese war venerable, 
Tel-el-Kebir and Cabul so 
recent as hardly to count. 


While the usual Frontier 
rough-and-tumbles came and 
passed like little-heeded commas 
throughout the regimental 
history, and were not con- 
fined to the north - west 
corner of India, but began in 
the remote south-east, and 
during the hundred years 
dotted the Peninsula right 
across its northern portion to 
the North-West Frontier of 
to-day. 

One is glad and one is 
sorry that in the records of 
those old times there is so 
little of the “personal touch,” 
the “local colour,” of which 
“our own correspondent ” gives 
us nowadays such cloying 
doses. Sorry, because one is 
tempted, by some brief and 
tantalising matter - of - course 
mention, into wondering what 
there is more of old-time 
romance, stirring adventure, 
or personal heroism behind it. 
Glad, very glad, that acts of 
gallantry and _ steadfastness 
were then taken for granted, 
and did not call forth the 
nauseating extravagances of 
our more modern times. 

To return to the impromptu 
mingling of past and present 
after the parade. There was 
quite an inoffensive touch of 
sentiment in the fact that 
every old gentleman wore not 
only his own but his grand- 
father’s, father’s, or other rela- 
tive’s medals; and these made 
a very fine show that some 
of us Britishers might have 
rivalled had custom permitted 
a similar privilege. 

It was indeed a goodly oc- 
casion, this opening of the 
bi- centenary period ; and al- 
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though the telling of it be 
bare and bald, yet were there 
not lacking there many hearts 
inditing of good matters. 

Perhaps some of us may 
have wished for the presence 
of certain windy mischievous 
persons bearing to their names 
the suffix ‘“M.P.,” and of other 
misguided persons bearing usu- 
ually the prefix “Babu.” They 
might have gone away wiser 
and better men. 

Perhaps, too, some of us 
were glad that none of these 
were present. 

During the rest of that day 
the roads to our houses were 
alive with callers, who trooped 
into verandahs, shuffled off 
slippers, and, being eentenary 
guests and old friends, all 
were accorded the heartiest 
handshakes and_ the best 
chairs. And there were such 
pretty speeches, and such com- 
pliments and such felicitations, 
and so many inquiries after 
so many people, that it fairly 
made the head spin. They 
were a contented and happy 
crowd. One of them certainly 
had a complaint, and that was 
that his host had promised 
him (twenty years back) an 
English penknife to sharpen 
a fighting quail’s beak with! 
Fortunately this was a mat- 
ter easily and immediately 
remedied. 

That night a ball in the 
Mess — much like other balls. 
The next another kind of ball 
in the regimental lines — to 
wit, a nautch of the most 
ceremonious, in a huge sham- 
iana, with premiéres danseuses 
imported from wherever that 
expensive breed of lady flour- 
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ishes most fashionably. Several 
of them, for when one left off 
another started, for the whole 
of the two long nights during 
which this—to European eyes 
—tedious entertainment lasted. 
Certainly to us a spectacle 
tedious to respectability, but 
I believe far from really being 
respectable. Hospitable native 
officers moistened our throats 
with whisky and soda, and our 
handkerchiefs with scent of 
the vilest— while the dancer 
chinked her toes and wrists 
and waggled her heels and 
person, and kept on and on 
singing her interminable nasal 
ditty, bristling with chic local 
allusions, all quite unintellig- 
ible, and I am told far better 
so. Rank and rank of white- 
clad spectators, standing and 
squatting under the glare of 
the naphtha lights, wrapt and 
silent, watched this for two 
livelong nights. Truly it is 
best to go by appearances. 
Else what would have thought 
this dragon of a respectable 
British matron seated in front 
of me, and her two young 
chicken - dragons nestling be- 
neath her scaly bristling wing? 
They judged by appearances, 
and found the shapeless mass 
of tinsel and muslin slowly 
piroueting before them dull to 


-homeliness, and the liveliest 


of the two chickens — the 
other’s lower mandible lay 
upon her breast in well-earned 
slumber— voted the dancing 
lady very plain (so she was to 
us), and said she could not 
dance for nuts—which is to 
say, our kind of nuts. And 
none of them luckily under- 
stood the guileless old native 
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gentleman who, in loud and 
booming accents, was, as guile- 
less old native gentlemen will, 
calling a spade a spade, ap- 
praising the spade’s paces, and 
speaking of the huge sums 
spent in inducing that par- 
ticular spade to dance to us. 

And truly also it is best not 
to go always by appearances, 
otherwise what would that old 
gentleman have thought of the 
methods and dress in one of 
our ballrooms! 

On another day, regimental 
sports. The name conjures up 
some tolerably dull and drag- 
ging afternoons — tolerable 
only because the performers so 
hugely enjoy themselves. But 
here was an agreeable surprise. 
Be it known that of old time, 
the cavalry soldier to be ac- 
counted a good man-at-arms 
had but his sword or lance to 
perfect himself in. More re- 
cently came the cuckoo mus- 
ketry and laid her egg in the 
trooper’s nest. The fledgling, 
in the shape of a rifle, throve 
so well that in time he had 
ejected most of the other eggs 
from the nest. He claimed 
nearly the whole of _ the 
trooper’s time and most of his 
attention. Fostered by regu- 
lations, nourished on returns, 
he and others with him at last 
began to think that he alone 
existed. The other little birds 
—horsemanship and skill at 
other arms—began to dwine. 
The erstwhile dashing lancer 
was beginning to show his 
dash by dashing himself off his 
horse and dashing for cover, 
whence, further progress being 
on the belly, any more dash 
was out of the question. 
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To correct this .tendeney 
came the regimental sports: 
and what we witnessed was 
but the survival of a vast 
number of competitors. 

In the very centre of the 
enclosure was place of honour 
for the pensioners, who were 
hedged in from galloping horses 
by clumps of lances tied to- 
gether with bows of ribbon of 
the regimental colours, and 
linked with ropes, every pennon 
gaily streaming westward 
under the early winter breeze, 
each butt and point sparkling 
in thesun. Other places to the 
quality; others again to the 
proletariat, in their degrees, 
With an occasional bugle-call, 
event followed event so fast 
that one sometimes wished 
them to drag alittle. So went 
by the cream of the tent- 
peggers, the pick of the lime- 
cutters, the best of the jumpers, 
singly and in sections of four. 
So fought the surviving pala- 
dins of the mounted combat- 
ring; and thank Heaven for 
good leather jerkins and stoutly 
meshed masks—such woundy 
sword-blows were laid on, such 
splintering of dummy lances, 
such parlous flailings, and such 
knightly falls there were! They 
finish, and we hurry to the 
other side of the enclosure in 
time to see a rush of men on 
bare-backed horses, twenty in 
& row—just as many in each 
heat as the jumps will accom- 
modate. A real rush this—no 
popping over jumps. Beyond 
the last one, twenty dummies 
lie sprawling loosely on the 
ground ; and covering, at close 
range, their prostrate forms, & 
score of riflemen. Four jumps 
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are raced over, and then, amidst 
a pitiless scourging of blank 
cartridge, through the smoke 
and dust, can be seen horses 
rearing, men throwing them- 
selves off, dummies with wildly 
tossing arms being thrown on ; 
and back they are coming, 
first singly, then in mobs, full 
split, and devil take — not 
the hindmost, they’re safe 
enough, but—the judges who, 
in the flying mob, have to run 
in and cut out the several sur- 
vivors of each heat. 

A bugle-call and a score of 
syces, each man deftly twist- 
ing his toe into the tail of his 
mule and so mounting, form 
up for that popular event, the 
syce’s mule chase. This, also, 
is run off in several heats. Be 
it known that a mule can, to 
the ceaseless drumming of a 
familiar pair of naked heels, 
both trip it merrily over the 
flat and negotiate a jump, 
barring the water, with any- 
thing that runs. But he mis- 
likes the wide water-jump, and 
as often as not fiings his rider 
in. Hence the evident popu- 
larity of this event. 

At this point an adjutant 
heaved a sigh, and it was an- 
nounced that we were fifteen 
minutes ahead of scheduled 
time and might take a breather. 
There was an immediate and 
strong drift towards the sha- 
mianas where, and on the lawn 
in front, was tea. The best 
of the light had been secured 
for those events that required 
it, and now, on the clarion 
once more sounding, the lists 
were found to be held by six- 
teen champions. Stark men 
one and all, slightly clad, for 
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nothing but the human skin 
can stand the wear and tear 
of wrestling on horseback. 
These sixteen, in opposing 
parties of eight, their horses 
wearing in their tails distin- 
guishing ribbons, now fell on 
one another, and soon, losing 
all semblance of humanity, 
became brown knots or writh- 
ing serpents or human bridges, 
or creepers with their roots 
about one horse’s neck and 
their tendrils round another's 
or an opponent’s body; two 
men on a horse, three men on 
a horse, even four men; judges 
running in and dragging out 
combatants who had touched 
earth; placid horses strolling 
about asking to be caught, 
puzzled horses with riders 
shinning up their legs. It does 
not take long,—soon it is one 
man against four—the latter 
pulling the former in so many 
directions that he remains on 
willy-nilly, but at last, wrapped 
up in one or more of them, he 
comes off and to ground with 
a sounding thud. 

The crowd surge away to 
make room for the trick- 
riding. In this one sees the 
spirit of dash that our modern 
native cavalryman, mounted 
on a well-schooled, well-man- 
nered, sober - coloured horse, 
often Australian, inherits from 
his forefather, the Irregular, 
riding his fiery thorn-bitted 
native product, of outrageous 
colour and temper, white- 
legged, blazed, often wall-eyed, 
but very cat-like. The essence 
of trick-riding proper is that it 
is done in the open and in no 
restraining arena, and at abso- 
lutely the fastest pace at which 
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a horse can travel. The horse 


is usually entirely free (his 


rider is employed otherwise 
than in guiding him) to go 
whither he listeth; and it is 
nothing but the close touch 
between man and mount that 
makes the latter obedient not 
to the rein, for that is, often 
enough, not in the rider’s hand 
or anywhere near it, but to 
the wish or word of the latter. 

See, here they come in flame- 
coloured coats, apple - green 
waistcoats, saffron head-dresses, 
each man heralding his start 
with a loud Ha! Ha! Ha! 
crescendo, and continuing his 
course with various shouts of 
encouragement, such as “ Quick 
now, oh! my pigeon!” or 
‘¢‘ Brave one, win me this hand- 
kerchief!”” There are the 
usual items,—snatching spears 
from the ground, picking up 
handkerchiefs, and tent-peg- 
ging standing in the saddle; 
and there are the unusual 
ones,—original turns, centenary 
celebrating startlers, calculated 
to make pensioners heave bitter 
sighs that the like were not 
seen in their day. 

But each hustles past so 
quickly after each—the time- 
keeper is looking worried, and 
besides, trick-riding of the 
very rightest sort must never 
drag or hesitate for a single 
second—that one turn is hardly 
grasped ere another is before 
you. A signaller passes facing 
the tail at twenty-five miles an 
hour completely engrossed in 
getting through a message to 
nobody. His horse checks, but 
a smart blow with the flag 
sends him on again. Follows 
a horse bearing a_ sheeted 


corpse, stiff, motionless, real- 
istic. He whirls away, and 
one wonders who unwinds him 
from his cerements. Next 
four horses, four riders, and a 
fifth man lying across their 
shoulders. Next a youth 
standing very upright on a 
particularly bounding, unset- 
tling sort of horse, so deeply 
immersed in a drill-book as to 
appear totally unconscious of 
his surroundings. One feels 
that this is meant as a body 
blow to certain of the specta- 
tors who, if they could read at 
all in their time, did so with 
some labour, even when on 
their own feet. Next comes a 
rider standing on his bare- 
backed steed, but on his head. 
After him rush past together 
two pairs of horses, one pair of 
men, one horizontal bar, and 
one gymnast in full blast. 
The two men ride the outer 
horse of each pair; the bar is 
secured, somehow, to the inner 
horses; and the gymnast is 
gyrating round the bar. Next 
a@ lancer pursued by a man 
with a revolver. At the third 
shot from the latter the lancer 
falls from the saddle, all but 
his heels, and with the littered 
galloping - track apparently 
dry-shampooing his head, he 
is whirled away, resuming 
somehow the rider’s normal 
position before he is lost to 
sight. Next a horseman, seated 
tailwards, comes along firing at 
a lancer who, with his weapon 
at the engage, is hot after him. 
The pursuing horse suddenly 
drops almost as if really hit 
through the heart, and lies 
motionless with his rider & 
yard or two from him. A most 
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popular item this. Some one his horse. There is still a fair 
remarked, speaking of the amount of daylight, while, as 


horse, “He used to really fall 
down, but he had to do it so 
often at the Minto Féte, and 
bruised himself so badly, that 
last year he fell and refused to 
get up, and this year he fell 
much softer than usual.” 

After a pause the rider gets 
astride the prostrate horse, and 
with a click is carried off his 
feet and borne away amid well- 
earned plaudits. 

All these and many more 
hurtled past in the space 
of a few minutes, and then 
the whole of the perform- 
ers, standing in their saddles, 
formed up and swept past us 
in a body, with loud war 
whoops and right arms ex- 
tended, to return a few seconds 
later, seated and in their right 
minds, at a steady, douce, 
parade trot, not a horse 
fretting or cantering. They 
wheeled and halted, facing the 
spectators, and then, break- 
ing into half sections, trotted 
demurely off. 

Within sight of this per- 
formance is a mob of unkempt, 
hairy-footed, trembling things, 
called the “last batch of re- 
mounts,” recently herded from 
the Australian bush to the 
ship, and from that through 
crowded Calcutta streets to the 
train which, with the tempor- 
ary loss of two that had jumped 
out en route, had brought them 
to the regiment, on to whose 
strength they had been now 


taken, They may be held to 
represent the beginning, as the 
clever trick horses are the suc- 
cessful completion, of what may 
be done between a rider and 





an antidote to the abandon of 
trick-riding, troop after troop 
goes past at the charge, uni- 
formed, correct, aligned, and 
boiling up from trot to canter, 
canter to hand-gallop, hand- 
gallop to gallop, and finally, at 
a faint bugle sound scarcely 
heard amidstthe rattle of hooves 
on hard ground, leaping for- 
ward into a charge. If you 
want really to annoy an in- 
fantryman now, say sympath- 
etically that he is looking a 
little pale, and indicate the 
way to the nearest ditch, re- 
marking that he'll be safe 
there—for a time. He is sure 
not to take it kindly. The last 
troop has scarcely cleared 
the front when a weakly es- 
corted convoy of mules, camels, 
and bullocks winds on to the 
ground, and a brief printed slip 
circulated amongst us puts us 
in touch with the “situation.” 
From a full-sized canvas-and- 
lathe fort, flying a green flag 
with an Arabic text on it, now 
issues a horde of Arabs, and 
falling on the convoy slays the 
escort and carries off the stuff. 
On a hillside about 1000 
yards away we now see & camp, 
from which issues a mounted 
patrol, which also falls foul of 
the garrison of the fort. It 
leaves most of itself dead or 
in realistic death throes, and 
one of its numbers gallops back 
to the camp to report. 

With commendable prompti- 
tude a bugle-call turns the 
“force of all arms” out, and 
retaliatory measures immedi- 
ately commence under cover of 
artillery fire. A loud bang 
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from the camp hill-top calls our 
attention to the silhouette of a 
gun on the sky-line there, and 
this gradually picks up the 
range of the fort. The first 
few rounds burst short (men 
posted in pits with native 
bombs). Meanwhile, the in- 
fantry advance, the cavalry 
doing a very obvious turning 
movement. A shell strikes the 
fort—cunningly and well done 
—the bang on the hill, the 
answering explosion against 
the fort wall (one of the garri- 
son pulls a string, we believe, 
and lets off a bomb ready fixed 
for that purpose), more shells 
rain on the fort; portions of 
the wall tumble down ; a corpse 
is hurled over the parapet to 
the strains of barbaric music 
of a defiant nature. The in- 
fantry attack develops, con- 
scientiously sowing the plain 
with its dead and dying: sig- 
nallers flag - wag — ferocious 
dhoolies bear away the wounded 
—more shells — more ejected 
corpses. Then—the “forlorn 
hope”; each man with his 
powder-bag dashes recklessly 
on the fort. All die but one. 
He places his bag, fires the 
charge, rolls out of the way, 
and also dies. The gate is 
blown in. The stormers storm, 
the flying garrison flies right 
on to the lance-points of the 
cavalry ; and then the whole 
of the performers march past 
the spectators. 

Follows the usual tent-peg- 
ging with lighted spear-points 
at lighted pegs. Sections of 


eight men rushing down at a 
time, and lamp-black raining 
on our frocks. Then a picked 
squad—darkness has fallen— 
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curvette past, doing the lance 
exercise with lighted lances, 
the roar of the flames on thirty 
lance-points swung sharply and 
together, lending not the least 
curious feature to the exhibi- 
tion, They finish by forming 
into line, charging past, and 
flashing from our ken into the 
darkness. 

The amphitheatre of hills 
which surrounds us suddenly 
sprouts into numerous bonfires, 
and nearer, flaming letters 
gradually grow out of the 
night, and finally spell out the 
dates 1809 and 1909, with 
the names of the raiser of the 
regiment and of its present 
colonel. 

At the same moment—this 
is a polite hint that it’s time 
to go home —a shower of 
rockets mounts skywards, and 
two long avenues of torches 
appear at somebody’s bidding, 
one to show the pensioners to 
the regimental lines and the 
other to help the spectators 
homewards. 

When rambling old Indian 
bungalows will stretch no more, 
they readily expand into canvas 
and camp furniture. But the 
feeding arrangements of an 
abnormal number of European 
guests in a small and remote 
station has but one solution, 
and that is the breaking into 
the bachelors’ stronghold and 
the invasion of the Mess. 

We do not know, we can- 
not tell, what strivings of heart 
preceded the heroic resolution. 
There may have been cravens 
who shook their heads, and 
like certain peers on a different 
but nearly as weighty a matter, 
protested against its advisa- 
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bility, spoke of it as the thin 
edge of Socialism, yet for 
tactical reasons refused to 
vote against it. The Mess 
was officially announced to be, 
between certain dates, “open 
house.” The ladies came, and, 
what is more to the point, they 
left on the last-mentioned date, 
without apparently establish- 
ing any more permanent foot- 
hold than a few (hastily re- 
turned) fans and handkerchiefs 
gave warrant for. On the 
last day of the centenary 
week tgok place the durbar, 
a final official gathering of 
all guests and hosts, and 
these were addressed by the 
Colonel in good plain lingua 
franca Hindustani, without any 
flowers of Persian rhetoric. 
And after it, a very ancient 
bard — he might, with his 
snowy beard and long white 
locks, have passed for the 
Last Minstrel—stepped lightly 
into the great durbar circle, 
and dashing aside with a 
well-considered movement his 
outer mantle, so as to show a 
well-decorated breast, intoned 
&@ rhyming narrative of the 
week’s events, called for three 
cheers for everybody, including 
the baneful photographer, 


skipped thrice into the air to 
show how young and nimble 
he still was, and uttering the 
war-cry common to his race, 
disappeared from our view. 





Farewells, 
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That night a final and cheer- 
ful dinner, with many health- 
drinkings, and after it there 
arrived many stalwart men in 
scarlet and white, and others 
of lighter build in dark-blue 
and French grey, these being 
all the native officers of the 
station, foot and horse, pen- 
sioned and serving; and with 
them all British officers and 
a8 many civilians as the rooms 
could hold. There was a little 
shyness at first; but under 
the enlivening strains of a 
band and a great deal of hand- 
shaking, and a great deal of 
popping of champagne corks, 
the murmurs of convention 
soon developed into the buzz 
of good-fellowship; and black 
and blue and scarlet mingled, 
and midnight came and nobody 
went; and the band played 
the National Anthem, and still 
nobody went, and it was not 
until several “Auld Lang 
Synes,” and we were well into 
the first Sunday of the new 
century, that any one did 
move, and then it was slowly. 

During the next few days 
came the farewells. As an 
old gentleman remarked, the 
while he struck his large 
thigh a woundy blow, — 
“This — this — earth departs 
to its home, but” (here he 
smote his breast) “my heart 
remains here with the regi- 
ment.” 

X. 
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‘4 PRINCELY WOMAN.” 


IT was by a strange chance 
that Margaret, Duchess of 
Newcastle, wandered out of 
her proper environment into 
the conflicting world of the 
seventeenth century. She 
might have played her part 
among the fantastical wits of 
Elizabeth’s age. She would 
have been intimately at home 
with the Blue-stockings who 
met at Montagu House. She 
would have shone brilliantly in 
the social firmament of Seamore 
Place. She might have con- 
tributed her verselets to Lady 
Blessington’s Book of Beauty, 
and taken her seat without 
surprise in Count D’Orsay’s 
tilbury. Above all, she would 
have found in the London of 
our present century a gracious 
and sympathetic reception. 
She was not merely a great 
lady—“a princely woman,” as 
Charles Lamb calls her; she 
was also a poet and philosopher. 
Had she been our contem- 
porary, she might have re- 
vived the dying salon. 
She might have won such 
laurels as popular reviews 
confer. She might have 
gathered together under one 
roof wit and learning, beauty 
and fashion. And an unkind 
fate bade her grow to woman- 
hood under the iron rule of 
the Commonwealth, and with 
the return of Charles II. to 
frequent a Court where gal- 
lantry was pursued with 
simple - minded devotion, and 
where frivolity was mistress 
of all the arts. How could 


she sacrifice to the Muses in 
the perfumed atmosphere of 
Whitehall? How, with all 
her extravagance, could she 
hold her own against Lady 
Castlemaine and La Belle 
Stewart? It is no wonder, 
then, that she retired with her 
lord, whom she loved and wor- 
shipped, to the security of 
Welbeck, and cultivated, in 
the sunshine of his sympathy, 
the heaven-sent gifts which 
she devoutly believed to be 
hers. 

A strayling from another 
time and place, she was mis- 
judged by her own age. Pepys, 
strong in the prejudices of a 
light-hearted court, thought 
her “a mad, conceited, ridicu- 
lous woman.” Later judg- 
ments have been wiser and 
more kind. We are far enough 
away to see her in a fairer 
relation, and to refrain from 
condemning, even to ap- 
preciate, her pleasant foibles. 
Truly she might say that all 
the adventures that ever she 
knew were the adventures of 
her mind. Beset with disaster, 
ruined in fortune, married to 
a banished man, she remained 
essentially a woman of in- 
tellect. Not even poverty 
could tempt her into the 
world of common realities. 
She supported the world 
and its afflictions as though 
they were the phantoms of 
a dream. Had it been her 
fate to live in a golden 
age of peace, she would not 
have changed her conduct a 
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jot. Her inkpot would still 
have been her constant com- 
panion. The love of “the 
thrice noble, high and puissant 
Prince, William Cavendish, 
Duke, Marquis, and Earl of 
Newcastle,” would still have 
engrossed her waking and her 
sleeping thoughts. And the 
very unity of her character 
makes it easy for us, who may 
contemplate the few simple ac- 
tions of her life, to understand 
and admire her.! 

Born in 1620, she was the 
daughter of Sir Thomas Lucas, 
a gentleman —‘“ which title,” 
she says, “is granted and given 
by merit, not by princes.” Her 
natural vanity persuaded her to 
interpret in the terms of hero- 
ism the characters of her father 
and mother. There was no in- 
cident or custom of her child- 
hood that did not embellish her 
natural pride. Her upbringing 
was consonant with her exalted 
estate. She was bred “ virtu- 
ously, modestly, civilly, and on 
honest principles.” In her 
father’s august house there was 
neither stint nor parsimony. 
“ As for plenty,” says she, ‘‘ we 
had not only for necessity, con- 
venience, and decency, but for 
delight and pleasure to a super- 
fluity.” The pride which she 
professed unto the end of her 
life in noble, extravagant attire, 
was always indulged by her 
mother, “As for our garments,” 
she declares, “my mother did 
not only delight to see us neat 
and cleanly, fine and gay, but 
rich and costly.” With an in- 
genuous candour she describes 
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the irreproachable gentility of 
her nurture. She and her 


sisters were surrounded al- 
ways with respectful attend- 
ance. They were not permitted 
familiarity or conversation with 
the vulgar servants. Serving- 
men were never permitted “ to 
be in the nursery among the 
nursemaids, lest their rude love- 
making might do unseemly ac- 
tions, or speak unhandsome 
words in the presence of child- 
ren” —a_ prohibition which 
throws a curious light on the 
manners of the time. Their 
recreations were simple and 
ladylike. In the country 
they would read, work, walk, 
and discourse with each 
other. The town afforded 
livelier pastimes. ‘Their cus- 
toms were, in winter-time,’— 
thus she tells the tale,—“ to go 
sometimes to plays, or to ride 
in their coaches about the 
streets to see the concourse 
and recourse of people; and in 
the spring-time to visit the 
Spring Garden, Hyde Park, 
and the like places; and some- 
times they would have music, 
and sup in barges upon the 
water.” It was an innocent 
and exclusive life, passed in full 
contentment with each other’s 
virtues. No strangers ap- 
proached their felicity, and it 
is not surprising that pride 
and lack of habit afflicted 
the peerless Margaret with 
bashfulness. 

She confesses herself “ natur- 
ally bashful,” and art and cir- 
cumstance had enhanced the 
work of nature. Yet the cause, 





1 ‘The First Duke and Duchess of Newcastle-upon-Tyne.’ By the author of 


‘A Life of Sir Kenelm Digby.’ Longmans, 
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she insists, was not in herself. 
She was not ashamed of mind or 
body, birth or breeding. Con- 
scious of her own superiority, 
she trembled rather for others 
than for herself. Therefore 
she despaired of a cure, “un- 
less nature as well as human 
governments could be civilised 
and brought into a methodical 
order.” Before she could regard 
the world with confidence, the 
world must be reformed, and 
as reform was impossible, she 
retained a certain timidity to 
the end of her days. Her bash- 
fulness, however, was concerned 
not with the qualities but with 
the numbers of persons. “For 
were I to enter among a com- 
pany of Lazaruses,” she con- 
fesses, “I should be as much 
out of countenance as if they 
were all Cesars or Alexanders, 
Cleopatras or Didos.”” Thus in 
@ curious passage of self-reve- 
lation she puts another facet 
upon the jewel of her pride, and 
in the same breath exults that 
she has never met with fools 
and unworthy persons, bold, 
rude, uncivil in word or action, 
and that naturally she has the 
same aversion to them as child- 
ren have to spirits or grown 
men and women to devils. 
When civil war broke out, 
she made a momentary conquest 
of her bashfulness. Eager to 
prove her loyalty, she enrolled 
herself among the Queen’s 
Maids of Honour, and cheerfully 
shared the exile of Henrietta 
Maria. In thus doing, she 
plainly obeyed the voice of fate. 
For it was at Paris, whither 
she attended her Majesty, that 
she met and married William 
Cavendish, then Earl of New- 
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castle, Never was woman 
more highly blessed than 
she, if we may believe her 
words, when she encountered 
this paragon of grace and 
virtue. He was at once the 
worship and inspiration of her 
life. His exploits and perfec- 
tions she celebrated both in 
prose and verse. Her elo- 
quence conferred upon them 
both the crown of immortality, 
which neither the sneers of 
their contemporaries nor the 
ribald laughter of a later age 
has availed to dislodge. Truly 
she was no common lover. 
Never did Muse adore hero 
with a purer and loftier passion. 
‘He was the only person I ever 
was in love with,” said she, 
and only her own words may 
express her triumph: 


“Neither was I ashamed to own 
it, but gloried therein. For it was 
not amorous love (I never was in- 
fected therewith—it is a disease, or 
a passion, or both, I only know by 
relation, not by experience), neither 
could title, wealth, power, or passion 
entice me to love. But my love was 
honest and honourable, being placed 
upon merit, which affection joyed at 
the fame of his worth, pleased with 
delight in his wit, proud of the re- 
spects he used to me, and triumphing 
in the affections he professed for me, 
which affections he hath confirmed to 
me by a deed of time, sealed by con- 
stancy, and assigned by an unalter- 
able decree of his promise, which 
makes me happy in despite of 
Fortune’s frowns.” 


Thus happily won, she faced 
the ruin of her lord’s house 
and hopes with equanimity, 
and sought in exile such con- 
solation as literature affords. 
Her books are many and 
treat of diverse subjects. Her 
courage equalled her industry. 
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Oratory and poetry, philosophy 
and the drama, in turn com- 
pelled her energy. She com- 

osed many comedies, in which 
all the characters spoke with her 
own proper style and accent. 
In a rare piece of self-criticism 
she defended the title of 
“Plays” which she gave to 
her dramatic exercises. She 
confessed that neither had she 
skill in ancient rules nor did 
she desire to be agreeable to 
modern humour. ‘“ But,” says 
she, “having pleased my fancy 
in writing many dialogues 
upon several subjects, and 
having afterwards ordered 
them into acts and scenes, I 
will venture in spite of the 
critics to call them ‘Plays’; 
and if you like them so, well 
and good; if not, there is no 
harm done.” In the same 
spirit she provided the orators 
of her age with polished ex- 
amples of their craft, and if 
she had had her way they 
would have all spoken, even 
“the half-drunken gentleman ” 
whom her fancy pictured, with 
the voice of Margaret, Duchess 
of Newcastle. 

Whatever she wrote she 
transfigured with the pompous 
imagination which never de- 
serted her. ‘Poems and Fan- 
cies,’ ‘The World’s Olio,’ 
‘Nature’s Pictures by Fancy’s 
Pencil,’ are all characteristic 
and her own. It was not for 
her to check the swift facility 
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of her mind. In quick forget- 
fulness of the claims of art, she 
let her pen dash away with her. 
She knew that her words “ran 
stumbling out of her mouth,” 
yet claimed that her “thoughts 
moved regularly in her brain.” 
With an introspection which 
seldom afflicted her age, she 
made a valiant attempt to 
analyse her ingenuous method : 


““T must tell my readers,” said she, 
“that nature, which is the best and 
curiousest worker, hath paved my 
brain smoother than custom hath 
oiled my tongue, or vanity hath 
polished my senses, or art hath beaten 
the paper whereon I write ; for my 
fancy is quicker than the pen with 
which I write, insomuch as it is many 
times lost through the slowness of 
my hand, and yet I write so fast, as 
I stay not so long as to make perfect 
letters.” 


Like many other clever 
women, she knew not herself. 
The words which came so 
swiftly are better worth 
than the thoughts which she 
fondly believed were marshalled, 
like an army, in her mind. 
If we forget her matchless 
pieces of biography, we shall 
find little save phrases that 
will hold the restless atten- 
tion of to-day. Her experi- 
ments in philosophy, which 
she herself prized most highly,’ 
are of an engaging triviality. 
She discovered the obvious 
with a passion of delight. It 
was as though in pride of heart 
she had found out for herself 





1 In her ‘ Philosophical Fancies’ (1653), she expresses her pleasure in the fol- 


lowing lines :— 


‘* Of all my works, this work that I have writ, 
My best beloved and greatest favourite, 
I look upon it with a pleasing eye, i 
I pleasure take in its sweet company, — 


with more to the same purpose. 
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that two and two made four, 
and wished all the world 
to share her secret. Being 
ignorant of the works of others, 
writing in accord with her 
own natural cogitations, she 
produced works which have 
ceased to possess the interest 
even of curiosity. The web of 
nonsense which she spun like 
a spider from her brain was 
yet able to enmesh the fly of 
flattery. It is not wonderful 
that she treasured her own 
foolish speculations, when they 
won the applause, feigned or 
real, of learned bodies and pro- 
found scholars. The pans 
that were sung in praise of 
her philosophy are set to the 
tune of a magnificent insin- 
cerity. ‘What shall we think 
of your Excellency,” wrote 
Bishop Pearson, “ who are both 
a Minerva and an Athens in 
yourself, the Muses as well as 
an Helicon, Aristotle as well 
as his Lyceum.” Nor did 
the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge lag 
far behind the Master of St 
John’s: 


“Most excellent Princess,” he de- 
clared, “you have unspeakably 
obliged us all; but not in one re- 
spect alone, for wheresoever we find 
ourselves nonplussed in our studies, 
we repair to you as to our oracle; 
if we be to speak, you dictate to 
us; if we knock at Apollo’s door, 
you alone open to us ; if we compose 
a history, you are the remembrancer ; 
if we be confused and puzzled among 
the philosophers, you disentangle us 
and assoil our difficulties.” 


This is, of course, the language 
of pious exaggeration. But be 
it remembered that Vice-Chan- 
cellors and Public Orators are 
not upon oath when they pro- 
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nounce eulogies, and that in 
at least one province of litera. 
ture—biography—the Duchess 
of Newcastle earned the praise 
of all wise men, not by her rank 
but by her achievement. 

We have said that she was 
fantastical. A sense of pomp 
never deserted her. Her own 
description of ‘Nature’s Pic- 
tures’ shows us vividly what 
manner of woman she was, 
“In this volume,” she claims, 
“there are several feigned 
stories of natural descriptions, 
as comical, tragical, and tragi- 
comical, poetical, romancical, 
philosophical, and historical, 
both in prose and verse, some 
all verse, some all prose, some 
mixt, partly prose and partly 
verse.” Thus does she emu- 
late the player in “ Hamlet,” 
and attempt to convince her 
readers that there is no design 
of literature which she has 
left unattempted. And as in 
style, so in life, she was full of 
pomp and circumstance. The 
lessons of rich and gay attire 
which her mother had taught 
she treasured till the end. 
She confesses that her seri- 
ous study “could not be 
much, by reason I took great 
delight in attiring, fine dress- 
ing, and fashions, especially 
in such fashions as I did in- 
vent myself. . . . Also I did 
dislike any should follow my 
fashions, for I always took 
delight in a singularity, even 
in accoutrements of habits.” 
Therein lay the charm of the 
Duchess. In life as in books 
she was always picturesque. No 
other great lady among her con- 
temporaries was thus authen- 
tic and of a piece. She wrote 
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and she moved as none other 
wrote and moved. She gave 
a touch of solemn distinction 
to her century, which, rich in 
gaiety, it would have lacked 
without her. And her cen- 
tury was conscious of the 
obligation, though it inter- 
preted it in more senses than 
one. Her follies, which were 
her virtues, made no appeal 
to Charles II. His quick 
sense of humour saw only 
what was ridiculous in the 
admirable Duchess. His nice 
conduct of life did not permit 
him to measure the debt that 
the world owes to those who 
are brave enough to endure 
the ridicule of their fellows. 


“‘To> increase my ill- humour, I 
was stopped, as I was getting out of 
my chair,’ said Grammont to the 
King one day, ‘by the devil of a 
phantom in masquerade. . . . How- 
ever, I must tell you that it is 
worth while to see her dress ; for she 
must have at least sixty ells of gauze 
and silver tissue about her, not to 
mention a sort of a pyramid upon her 
head, adorned with a hundred thou- 
sand baubles.’ ... ‘I bet,’ said the 
King, ‘that it is the Duchess of 
Newcastle,’” 


Pepys, following his master 
in dispraise, could never mas- 
ter his curiosity. Whenever 
the Duchess of Newcastle 
went forth upon a progress, 
he would be there to see. 
His record of 1667 tells us 
more clearly than all the his- 
tories how bravely fantastic 
a figure she cut before the 
court of Charles. Though it 
affected to despise her hum- 
ours, all the world was agog 
to gaze upon her. 


“To White Hall,” writes Pepys, 
“thinking there to have seen the 
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Duchess of Newcastle’s coming this 
night to Court to make a visit to the 
Queene ; the King have been with her 
 espeeor 2 to make her a visit since 

er coming to town. The whole story 
of this lady is a romance, and all that 
she does is romantic. Her footmen 
in velvet coats, and herself in an 
antique dress, as they say. . . . There 
is as much expectation of her coming 
to Court, that so many people may 
come to see her, as if it were the 
Queene of Sheba, but I lost my 
labour, for she did not come this 
night.” 


In truth, the chatter of 
the town was all of her ex- 
travagances, and her velvet 
cap, and her hair about her 
ears, “‘naked-necked, without 
anything about it, and a black 
just-du-corps.” Foiled again 
and again, Pepys was still 
indefatigable in pursuit: he 
caught a glimpse of her on 
April 26, when “she seemed 
to me a very comely woman,” 
and hoped to see more of her 
on May-day. Once more he 
failed. He went forth to see her, 
and saw her not,—“she being 
followed and crowded upon 
by coaches all the way she 
went, that nobody could come 
near her: only I could see she 
was in @ black coach adorned 
with silver instead of gold, 
and so white curtains, and 
everything black and white, 
and herself in a cap.” The 
chase, of course, could not end 
here. A few days later he was 
again in hot pursuit. “Drove 
hard towards Clerkenwell,” he 
says, “thinking to have over- 
taken my Lady Newcastle, 
whom I saw before us in her 
coach, with a hundred boys 
and girls running looking upon 
her; but I could not: and so 
she got home before I could 
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come up to her.. But I will get 
a time to see her.” Of course he 
did. Pepys was not a man to 
be foiled of his curiosity. The 
occasion was the meeting of 
the Royal Society, the place 
was Arundel House. Thither 
came the Duchess to see and to 
be seen. For her entertain- 
ment the air was weighed, two 
cold liquors by mixture were 
made hot, and many other 
wonders performed, each of 
which was sufficient to excite 
the Duchess’s ever - bubbling 
enthusiasm. <A near view of 
the lady, whom he had fiercely 
pursued through Clerkenwell, 
disappointed the excellent 
Pepys. He confesses that she 
hath been a good comely 
woman, “but her dress so 
antick, and her deportment so 
ordinary, that I do not like her 
at all, nor did I hear her say 
anything that was worth 
hearing, but that she was full 
of admiration, all admiration.” 
That he did not like her was 
but natural. She transcended 
the norm. Hers was not the 
ordered elegance which Pepys 
loved. Besides, Pepys feared 
that the town would soon be full 
of ballads concerning her visit 
to the Royal Society, an insti- 
tution whose dignity he would 
have defended with his life. 
Yet Pepys, for all his lack of 
sympathy, accurately discerned 
her dominant qualities. “The 
whole story of this lady is a 
romance,” said he, ‘‘and all she 
does romantick.” There we 
have the truth inaline. The 
Duchess was “ romantick,” both 
by conscious intent and uncon- 
scious habit. She could not 


move without striving after a 
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handsome effect, and in thus 
striving she followed, not 
merely her desire, but her 
natural instinct. Again, how 
could her pose be better ex- 
pressed than by the words 
“all admiration”? She was 
ready to show an appreciative 
surprise at anything. In her 
eager eyes all was wonderful, 
How she would have exulted 
in the present age, when lion- 
hunting is a favourite pursuit, 
and when she might have 
packed into the same drawing- 
room a play-actor, a popular 
divine, and a German pbhil- 
osopher ! 

To compel the eyes of all 
men upon her was, in truth, 
the first necessity of her 
being. Nor was she dis- 
criminating in applause, “It 
will satisfy me,” she says 
somewhere, “if my writing 
please the readers, though not 
the learned ; for I had rather 
be praised in this by the 
most, although not the best; 
for all I desire is fame, and fame 
is nothing but a great noise, 
and noise lives most in a multi- 
tude.” No audience “fit but 
few” for her! She must bask 
in the liberal sun of notoriety, 
and accept without disdain the 
incense of flattery burned upon 
the humblest altar. And she 
was furthered in the attainment 
of her end by a complete lack 
of humour. This is said in no 
spirit of contempt. Had she 
been gifted with humour she 
could not have been Margaret 
of Newcastle. For humour im- 
plies self-criticism, and at the 
touch of criticism the gossamer 
webof her fancy would have been 
dissipated into nothingness. It 
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was essential for her genius 
that she should regard herself 
and her husband and her enter- 
prises with the utmost gravity. 
She never hesitates to compare 
herself and her lord with the 
highest. She hopes that her 
readers will not find her vain 
for writing her life, “since 
there have been many that 
have done the like, as Cesar, 
Ovid, and many more, both 
men and women, and I know 
no reason I may not do it as 
well as they.” It was this 
same spirit which moved her 
to sketch her own character in 
the terms of panegyric. She 
was, as she confesses, a great 
emulator,—not that she wished 
others worse than they are, 
but that she herself endeav- 
oured to be the best. “I think 
it no crime,” she wrote, and 
indeed it is no crime, “to wish 
myself the exactest of Nature’s 
works, my thread of life the 
longest, my chain of destiny 
the strongest, my mind the 
peaceablest, my life the pleas- 
antest, my death the easiest, 
and the greatest saint in 
heaven.” 

The wish was father to the 
thought. She began in hope; 
she ended in belief. She was 
sure that the mere freshness of 
her philosophical speculations 
was a shining merit. She 
would be beholden to none, 
“The best wits,” said she, 
“have the worst memory;” 
and again, “memory is noth- 
ing but the showers of other 
men’s wits.” Nor could she con- 
template her own temper with- 
out a bland enthusiasm : 

_ “As for my disposition,” she wrote 
in a characteristic passage, “it is 
VOL, CLXXXVIIIL—NO, MCXLI. 
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more inclining to be melancholy than 
merry, but soft, melting, solitary, 
and contemplating memory. And I 
am apt to weep rather than laugh, 
not that I do often either of them. 
Also I am tender-natured, for it 
humbles my conscience to kill a fly, 
and the groans of a dying beast 
strike my soul. Also where I place 
a particular affection, I love extra- 
ordinarily and constantly, yet not 
fondly, but soberly and observingly, 
not to hang about them as a serv- 
ant. . . . Likewise I am grateful, 
for I never received a courtesy,—but 
I am impatient and troubled until 
I can return it. Also I am chaste, 
both by nature and education, inso- 
much as I do abhor an unchaste 
thought. Likewise I am seldom 
angry, as my servants may witness 
for me. . . . Neither am I apt to 
be exceptious or jealous.” 


And so on, until she easily 
persuades her readers that 
she engrosses the virtues. But 
for all her parade, for all her 
assumption of philosophic un- 
derstanding, she was a very 
woman, feminine in charm, 
feminine in vanity, feminine 
in caprice. She did not ap- 
prove of the bustling spirit, 
which would remove the proper 
boundaries of sex. The charge 
that she haunted committees, 
and came herself to petition 
for a share in her husband’s 
estate, she repudiated with 
fury. She had little love of 
the changed customs of Eng- 
land, “where women became 
pleaders, attornies, petitioners 
and the like, running about all 
their several causes, complain- 
ing of their several grievances, 
exclaiming against their several 
enemies.” She stood at her 
lord’s side in his exile; she 
composed a deathless eulogy 
of his life and virtues; and he 
in return proved his gratitude 
for her eloquence and fidelity 
2yY 
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by setting up such a monument 
in his own lifetime as should 
commemorate the virtues of 
them both. 

Her masterpiece, in truth, 
was “The Life of the Thrice 
noble, high and puissant Prince, 
William Cavendish, Duke, Mar- 
quis, and Earl of Newcastle.” 
Published within the lifetime 
of them both, the biography 
proves the Duke as happily 
deficient in humour as the 
Duchess. Not otherwise could 
he have gazed complacently 
upon so fine a panegyric of 
his qualities. Pepys thought 
him “an ass to suffer her to 
write what she writes of him 
and to him.” The University 
of Cambridge, more amiably 
minded, crowned her as a 
classic. ‘ Hereafter,” gravely 
pronounced its mouthpiece, “if 
generous and high-born men 
shall search our library for a 
model of a most accomplished 
general, they shall find it 
expressed to the life, not in 
Xenophon’s Cyrus, but in 
the Duchess of Newcastle’s 
William.” She thought so 
well of her book as to set 
it in the same class with 
Cesarss Commentaries; and 
Charles Lamb, whose confident 
applause renewed the waning 
fame of the fantastical duchess, 
thought that a book so “ good 
and rare” as this deserved the 
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most sumptuous binding. “No 
casket is rich enough, no casing 
sufficiently durable, to honour 
and keep safe such a jewel.” 
This praise of Lamb’s subtly 
marks the limitations of the 
book. It is an exotic, a fan- 
tasy, a literary curiosity, which 
cannot be too highly decorated, 
yet of its kind it is perfect. 
The subject is absolutely con- 
sonant with the style and 
method of the author. The 
Duke of Newcastle was a 
master of pomp and ceremony. 
If ever a grand seigneur was 
born into England it was he, 
For him life was a spectacle, 
and policy a show. In an age 
of display he displayed a genius 
for entertainment which was 
unrivalled. When King Charles 
I. visited Welbeck, Newcastle 
prepared “such an excess of 
feasting as had never before 
been known in England.” Ben 
Jonson devised a Masque for 
the royal pleasure, and his 
Majesty liked his entertain- 
ment so well that he bade his 
loyal subject repeat it a year 
later at Bolsover. For the de- 
light of the King twenty thou- 
sand pounds seemed but 4 
trivial sum, and Newcastle was 
presently to prove that he 
would spend more than money 
in the service of his master. 
At the outbreak of the rebellion 
he was the first to take up arms 





1 So nobly does it celebrate the lady’s genius, that we cannot but quote it in 
full: ‘‘ Here lyes the Loyall Duke of Newcastle, and his Dutches, his second 
wife, by whom he had noe issue: Her name was Margaret Lucas, yongest 
sister to the Lord Lucas of Colchester, a noble familie ; for all the Brothers were 


Valiant, and all the Sisters virtuous. 


The Dutches was a wise, wittie, and 


Learned Lady, which her many books do well testifie ; she was a most Virtuous and 
a Loveing and carefull wife, and was with her Lord all the time of his banishment 
and miseries, and when he came home never parted from him in his solitary 


retirements.” 
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for the King. To him was in- 
trusted the defence of the 
northern part of the kingdom. 
Lavish with his wealth, he not 
merely lent money to Charles, 
but within a short time he 
raised an army of 8000 foot, 
horse, and dragoons. “Thus 
he stood upon his guard,” says 
the Duchess, “and continued 
them upon duty; playing his 
weak game with much prud- 
ence, and giving the town and 
country great satisfaction by 
his noble and honourable de- 
portment.” Deportment, per- 
haps, was the most suitable 
word for his method of warfare. 
In no stress did his dignity 
desert him; he never forgot 
even in the acrimony of civil 
war the rules of chivalry. Nor 
did he always choose his sub- 
ordinates with a wise discre- 
tion. He valued in others the 
qualities which he most es- 
teemed in himself. It is said 
that he appointed Davenant 
lieutenant - general of his 
ordnance because he was a 
poet, and a learned divine dis- 
charged for him the office of 
scout-master. As Clarendon 
puts it: 

‘*He liked the pomp and absolute 
authority of a general well, and pre- 
served the dignity of it to the full; 
and for the discharge of the outward 
state and circumstances of it, in acts 
of courtesy, affability, bounty, and 
generosity he abounded; which in 
the infancy of a war became him, 
and made him for some time very 
acceptable to men of all conditions. 
But the substantial part of it, and 
fatigue of a general, he did not in 
any degree understand (being utterly 


unacquainted with war), nor could 
submit to.” 


But it was not the advice of 
amateurs nor his own lack of 
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knowledge which hindered the 
success of Neweastle. ‘There 
was so much treachery, jug- 
gling, and falsehood in my 
Lord’s own army,” writes the 
Duchess, “that it was impos- 
sible for him to be successful in 
his designs and undertakings.” 
And treachery was not the 
worst foe which he had to 
combat. Orders from London — 
drove him at last into the very 
clutch of destruction. Rupert 
joined him with a positive and 
absolute command from the 
King to fight the enemy, and 
the result was the battle 
fought “on that fatal moor 
called Hessom Moor.” New- 
castle obeyed, as he would 
have obeyed Charles had the 
King bade him cut his throat, 
but he knew that in thus 
putting matters to the touch 
he had no hope but ruin. As 
long as there was a chance of 
victory, Newcastle fought with 
the valour and courage which 
never deserted him. In an en- 
counter with the Scots, “my 
lord himself killed three with 
his page’s half-leaden sword, 
for he had no other left him; 
and though all the gentlemen 
in particular offered him their 
swords, yet my lord refused to 
take a sword of any of them.” 
After the crowning defeat he 
made his escape as best he 
might, and resolved, “and that 
justly and honourably,” to for- 
sake the kingdom. General 
King mournfully asked Rupert 
and Newcastle what they 
would do. Rupert replied, “I 
will rally my men.” “TI will 
go to Holland,” said Newcastle, 
and he kept his word. 
Newcastle has been severely 
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blamed for thus deserting the 
cause of his King and country, 
and unless we understand the 
limits of his character, it is 
difficult to excuse him. Clar- 
endon in his history made an 
ironical defence, which is the 
most that might be expected : 


‘All that can be said for the 
Marquis,” he wrote, “is that he was 
utterly tired with a condition and 
employment so contrary to his 
humour, nature, and education... . 
He was a very fine gentleman, active 
and full of courage, and most accom- 
plished in these qualities of horse- 
manship, dancing, and fencing, which 
accompany a good breeding — in 
which his delight was. Besides that 
he was amorous in poetry and music, 
to which he indulged the greatest 
part of his time.” 


In truth, nothing save an ardent 
feeling of loyalty would have 
ever tempted him from the 
paths of pleasure, and if he 
failed, it speaks eloquently of 
his devotion that he faced 
death and ruin in_ the 
faithful service of his King. 
Death he escaped. Ruin held 
him in its savage grasp for 
many a long year. Even 
though he were “as fit to be 
a@ general as a bishop,” he 
proved in adversity an un- 
conquerable courage. Accus- 
tomed from his youth up to the 
lavish expenditure of money, he 
crossed the seas with no more 
than £90 in his pocket. Thence- 
forth until the Restoration his 
life was one bitter fight with 
poverty. Wherever he went the 
demon of want pursued him, To 
obtain money was a plain im- 
possibility. To win the credit 
of his fellows was an enterprise 
well within his compass. In 
Paris, as in Antwerp, he was 
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forced “to live upon the 
courtesy of those who would 
trust him.” Greatly daring, 
he married his Margaret with- 
out a shilling in his pocket. 
The story of his debts is told 
with perfect candour and a 
touch of humour by his amiable 
spouse. One day his steward 
assured him that he could 
provide no dinner for him, for 
his creditors were resolved to 
trust him no longer. Pleas- 
antly he suggested that the 
Duchess should pawn her 
clothes, and the Duchess, an- 
swering that they were of small 
value, bade her waiting-maid 
pawn some ‘small toys” which 
she had lately given her. Thus 
with a light heart he found a 
way out of every difficulty, and 
driven to the worst straits of 
poverty he would call his oredi- 
tors together, and make so 
effectual a speech to them, 
“that instead of urging the 
payment of his debts they 
promised him that he should 
not want anything in what- 
soever they were able to assist 
him.” Well might the Duchess 
sing the praises of the citizens 
of Antwerp, who could never 
resist “his civil deportment and 
persuasive arguments.” The 
credit which they gave him she 
looked upon as a special bless- 
ing of God; for was he not 4 
stranger in the land, and to all 
appearance a ruined man? 
For men of less spirit than 
the Duke of Newcastle it 
would have been easy to 
descend in the social scale, to 
lead a mean life in a humble 
lodging. To this degradation 
he would never consent. He 
could not forget that he was “a 
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noble, high and puissant prince.” 
Though his pocket held not a 
penny, still would he live in 
the best state in might; still 
would he keep the finest 
horses in his stable, “ resolving 
for his own recreation and 
divertisement, in his banished 
condition, to exercise the art 
of manage, which he is a great 
master and lover of.” In the 
depth of his poverty his horses 
amounted to the number of 
eight. Nor would the direst 
distress persuade him to part 
with any of them. For he 
would say that good horses 
are so rare “as not to be 
valued for money, and he who 
would buy him out of his 
pleasure [meaning his horses] 
must pay dear for it.” And 
the horses repaid eagerly the 
affection which he lavished on 
them. They showed their joy, 
whenever he came to the 
stable, by their “ trampling 
action,” and when he. rode 
them himself, “they seemed to 
take much pleasure and pride 
in it.” 

Thus his fame in Antwerp 
grew, and no traveller who 
might be admitted into the 
presence failed to pay the Duke 
his respects, and to admire 
his manage of horses. One 
day, says the Duchess with de- 
light, she counted some seven- 
teen coaches at the door of 
their house, which they had 
hired from the. widow of “ Van 
Ruben, the famous picture - 
drawer.” And then, as hope 
grew brighter in the breasts of 
the Royalists, the Duke pro- 
vided for the King and all the 
royal race who chanced to be 
in Antwerp a small entertain- 
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ment which, though it paled 
before the glories of Welbeck 
and Bolsover, must surely have 
reminded the Duke of his 
gracious past. If the expense 
were no largerthan his creditors 
would allow, the sentiments of 
loyalty expressed were worthy 
the most august occasion. 
“The King was brought in 
with music,” we are told, “and 
all being placed, Major Mohun, 
the player, in a black satin robe 
and garland of bays, made a 
speech in verse of his lordship’s 
own poetry, complimenting the 
King in his highest hyperbole.” 
Thus was prophesied the speedy 
restoration of the King, and 
when it came none rejoiced 
more gratefully than the 
loyallest of Dukes, who declared 
that his love to his gracious 
master, King Charles the 
Second, “was above the love 
he bore to his wife, children, 
and all his posterity; nay, to 
his own life.” Nor did the fact 
that his gracious master did 
not reciprocate his love check 
his ardour for a moment. “I 
care not whether his Majesty 
loves me again or not,” said 
he, “for Iam resolved to love 
him.” 

The Duke’s enthusiasm at 
seeing once more his native 
land was unbounded. 


“ At last,” writes the Duchess in 
a touching passage, “being come so 
far that he was able to discern the 
smoke of London, which he had not 
seen in a long time, he merrily was 
pleased to desire one that was 
near him to jog and awake him out 
of his dream, for surely, said he, I 
have been sixteen years asleep, and 
am not thoroughly awake yet. My 
Lord lay that night at Greenwich, 
where his supper seemed more sav- 
oury to him than any meat he had 
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hitherto tasted, and the noise of some 

scraping fiddlers he thought the 

leasantest harmony that ever he 
heard.” 


His sojourn in London was 
brief. In the general joyous- 
ness of the Restoration, the ser- 
vices which he had rendered to 
the King and the sufferings 
which he had undergone, a 
banished man with a price 
upon his head, were speedily 
forgotten. He and his Duchess 
were hopelessly out of fashion. 
It was not for them to take 
part in the gallantry of a flip- 
pant Court, and they retired to 
Welbeck without regret, culti- 
vated the Muses with the same 
pomp and ceremony wherewith 
they had faced the sorrows of 
exile, and made infrequent, if 
brilliant, appearances in Lon- 
don. He shared with enthusi- 
asm his lady’s love of literature. 
There were many for whom 
the Duke of Newcastle was 
at once the Mzcenas and the 
Horace of England. “The 
best lyric and dramatic poet 
of his age” is the Duchess’s 
description of him. Much as 
she vaunted her own genius, 
she willingly acclaimed his 
infinite superiority : 

*¢ A Poet I am neither born nor bred, 

But to a witty poet married, 

Whose brain is fresh and pleasant as 
the Spring, 

Where fancies grow, and where 
Muses sing ; 

There oft I lean my head, and listen- 
ing hark, 

T’ observe his words, and all his fancies 
mark ; 
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And from that garden flowers of fancy 
take, 


Whereof a posy up in verse I make; 

Thus I that have no garden of my 
own 

There gather flowers that are newly 
blown.” 


A noble tribute of one poet 
to another; and though the 
harsh world has not accepted 
the Duchess’s amiable estimate, 
the Duke of Newcastle was a 
true man of letters. His ‘New 
Method to Dress Horses” was 
the fruit of life-long know- 
Dryden did not disdain 
to adapt his translation of 
Moliére’s “ L’Etourdi” into the 
famous comedy, “Sir Martin 
Mar-All”; and though the 
Duke’s original pieces did not 
win the approval of that most 
capricious of critics, Samuel 
Pepys, Shadwell packed a 
great part of “The Triumph- 
ant Widow, or the Medley of 
Humours,” into “Bury Fair,” 
while “The Country Captain,” 
acted with applause in 1649, 
survived until 1661, to be 
condemned by Pepys as the 
silliest play that ever he saw. 
But it is not for their comedies 
that we delight to remember 
the Duchess of Newcastle and 
her lord. He at any rate was 
greater in life than in art; 
and if we still see him in the 
habit as he lived, it is because 
the skill of the Duchess equalled 
her devotion, and enabled her to 
bequeath the imperishable por- 
trait of a great gentleman. 

CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
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CHAPTER XXXI, 


THEY breakfasted that morn- 
ing in a littered dwelling, for 
the village folk, who had helped 
to quell the fire, in an excess 
of zeal had emptied threat- 
ened rooms of furniture, and, 
in the way of hurried flit- 
tings, heaped where the notion 
took them. Pen’s room alone 
had suffered serious damage; 
she wept at the havoc when 
she saw it in the grey light 
of the day, a kind of symbol 
bearing meanings for herself 
alone, and Captain Cutlass 
found her among the ashes 
guiltily regarding them, with 
Miss Amelia expressing the 
severest censure by her silence. 
He came in upon them whist- 
ling, exuberant. 

“There’s something tonic in 
a fire,” said he; “it’s as near 
on war as we may attain in 
those pampered times. We 
ought to have an annual one 
to keep us from losing the 
early virtues. Eh?” 

The reddened eyes of Pen- 
elope stopped him; he realised 
an attitude of accusation in 
his aunt. 

“TI never was more ashamed 
of myself in all my life!” said 
Pen, and Aunt Amelia breathed 
heavily, visibly a martyr to 
restraint. 

“‘Wouldn’t have missed it 
for a hundred pounds,” he told 
them buoyantly. “There’s a 


certain calling forth—a stim- 
ulus—an excitation in a fire 
which gives me my one re- 
gret that we can’t all live in 
cities and see other people’s 
fires each evening. Some pleas- 
ing terror is in conflagration, 
eh? You saw the fine de- 
light of the village boys? 
They liked it even better than 
the garden-party. What the 
world wants when it’s young 
is bonfires—to see the raven- 
ing beast uncaged: Chinese 
lanterns are all very well for 
timid age.” 

“T can’t conceive how I 
should have been so stupid!” 
lamented Pen, but little com- 
forted by his humour. 

“If people will read in 
bed——” said Miss Amelia 
sardonically. 

“T always do!” said Cap- 
tain Cutlass. “The thing is, 
Pen, to avoid somnolent books 
for such occasions. <A rapid 
action! It’s the hour for 
breathless incident, if we’re to 
avoid the risks of burning 
curtains. Never mind! It is 
probably the first time Reggy’s 
poems have roused intense ex- 
citement.” 

“Reggy’s nonsense!” said 
his aunt impatiently, and Pen’s 
lips hardened. 

“T think,” said she, “they’re 
very clever. They’re beauti- 
ful ! ” 
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“Of course they are!” said 
Captain Cutlass. 

He had not learned as yet 
of the wounded forest. The 
morn was beat upon by tat- 
ters of the storm. Gusts 
eddied round the house, strew- 
ing the lawn with twigs and 
whistling in the chimneys; 
wild ragged clouds went scur- 
rying across the sky. Rooks 
gathered in the fields with 
scoffing sea-gulls from the 
nearest port; they rose at 
times in the air in clanging 
masses. The garden had lost 
its tameness; every bush ap- 
peared to struggle to escape 
and join those elemental revels. 
To the relish of their meal 
that morning every sense con- 
tributed ; they saw the boughs 
thrash, and the tree-tops rise 
and fall like billows round the 
village; the swollen river at 
its weirs resounded like a 
cataract ; a scent of freshened 
earth and herbage seemed to 
find its way indoors, contest- 
ing with the scorched wood 
odours. 

All things considered, they 
were a cheerful party; lifted 
a little above themselves by 
the night’s adventure, inspirited 
by the morning’s weather ; only 
Pen was contrite, Miss Amelia 
sour. Maurice should have 
basked in their approval of his 
vigilance and gallantry, but for 
one who had averted tragedy 
unspeakable he seemed ill at 
ease whenever the night’s 
events were  recapitulated. 


Norah alone observed it. 

“Tf you say a word,” she 
whispered hurriedly, “Ill not 
forgive you 

“Can’t keep it up much 


‘bad 
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longer,” he muttered. “It 
makes me feel an arrant hum- 
bug,” and regardless of her 
clutch upon his arm disclosed 
the cause of his embarrass- 
ment, He had been credited 
with the first alarm; Pen’s 
feeling of obligation, obvious 
in her manner to him, gave 
him pain. “I did the shout- 
ing,” he explained, “but Norah 
was the first to see the fire. 
She roused me, you understand. 
I’m sorry for your knuckles, 
Norah.” 

“And I’m sorry for your 
stupidity,” she said in an 
undertone of disappointment. 
“You have thrown away the 
best part of a beautiful repu- 
tation and robbed Pen of half 
her admiration, and you're 
going to make me _ look 
absurdly silly in another 
moment.” 

‘And all the time we have 
been thinking Mr Maurice was 
so clever!” cried Aunt Amelia. 
“ How did you waken, Norah?” 

“T was not in bed,” said 
Norah, looking with blameful 
eyes on Maurice. 

“But we all retired together, 
to bed, hours before,” said her 
aunt, astonished. “We had 
quite decided Andy would not 
come till morning.” 

“T thought, again, he would,” 
said Norah, very red, “and 
decided to wait up for him. 
So I returned downstairs and 
stayed till he appeared, a 
benevolence for which he has 
to thank me, since Fancy Farm 
might have been burned about 
his ears if I had not seen the 
flame from the west wing on 
my window-blind as I was 
preparing to go to bed again.” 
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“So it’s Norah you have got 
te thank,” said Miss Amelia to 
Pen, whose manner to the hero 
had impressed itself on her as 
rather warm. 

“At all events it was Mr 
Maurice who rescued me,” said 
Pen impulsively, her aspect a 
defiance of Sir Andrew Schaw’s 
theories of gratitude. He, on 
his part, seemed at once im- 
mersed in contemplation, with 
his eyes upon his cousin. 

She turned uneasily to 
Maurice. “I hope you are 
glad now that I gave you the 
opportunity,” she whispered. 

“You think of everything,” 
he said to her humbly. 

“My wits have been on edge 
for weeks; I have to think of 
everything; amn’t I a woman? 
But it was not altogether to 
give you the joy of rescuing 
Pen I sent you to her door; 
I was afraid myself; I was 
afraid!” 

Cattanach appeared before 
their breakfast ended; he 
brought from every part of 
the estate along the coast the 
tidings of devastation. At 
once Sir Andrew mounted and 
was off, the fire forgotten, but 
a vision in his mind of Norah 
standing in the hall to welcome 
him from the storm, of all the 
household she alone solicitous. 

He had mourned the fallen 
comrades and returned to 
Clashgour Farm where his 
mare was stalled, when the 
ravage of the storm appeared 
of little consequence compared 
with that which was created in 
his breast by a foolish sentence 
from the lips of Fleming. 

Together they were leaning 
on a dry-stone dyke before the 
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steading, looking upon a flooded 
meadow whose condition made 
the farmer even less urbane in 
manner than was his wont. 
To him the spoiling of the 
woods was of less account than 
the loss of a stack of hay that 
was now on its way to sea, 
swept off by the river spate. 
He snuffed with his ivory ladle 
without the usual courtesy of 
the proffered box, and talked of 
the ruined plantings as if they 
were a blessing in disguise. 

**No’ much to complain o’, 
laird! A windfa’, a perfect 
windfa’! It’s time thae trees 
were doon in ony case; noo ye 
can turn them into money. It’s 
no’ as if the hale jing- bang 
were sailin’ doon the river like 
my stack.” 

“T would rather have my 
trees,” said Captain Cutlass 
sadly, as he turned about to 
get his horse. “And mis- 
fortunes never come single; 
you'll have heard about the 
fire?” 

“Yes,” said Clashgour in- 
differently. “It’s a mercy it’s 
nae waur, and that naething 
happened to Miss Colquhoun 
to put aff the waddin’.” 

“The wedding!” said Sir 
Andrew, stopping. ‘“ What 
wedding ?” 

His tenant fortified himself 
with another snuff: a man 
made coarse by his convivial 
habits, the delicacies of percep- 
tion blunted, he had long since 
lost the instinct to refrain from 
a dangerous familiarity. 

“Naebody should ken that 
better than ‘yoursel’, Sir 
Andrew,” he replied, with a 
cunning leer, “The clash 0’ 
the country’s sayin’ she played 
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her cairds gey weel to nab a 
landlord.” 

Next moment Captain Cut- 
lass had him by the collar and 
shook him like a rat. “You 
blackguard!” he exclaimed. 
“To say such a thing about 
a lady!” 

“Lord keep us, laird!” 
gasped Fleming, “I’m no’ mis- 
ca’in’ her. If it comes to that, 
I was nabbed mysel’, and I’m 
no’ regrettin’ ’t.” 

Incapable of answer, Captain 
Cutlass left him. The tempest 
of the mind awakened thus 
prevailed until he reached the 
village. From the lips of Norah 
the hint that Pen’s tuition 
had occasioned chatter, though 
enough to make him bitterly 
regret his scheme, was not so 
overwhelming as this brutal 
revelation. Pen was more the 
victim of his whim than he 
had first imagined. ... And 
Norah had waited up for him— 
the home personified, the soul 
of the hearth; that dream he 
had one time told her of, re- 
vived by her living presence 
when he came from the storm 
into the warm-lit hall. ... 
Brave Pen! Honest Pen !— 
in all respects so close upon 
his own conception of the 
perfect woman, how must he 
atone for the consequences of 
his folly? His errant sense 
of honour promptly gave an 
answer. 

If Mr Birrell was capable of 
surprise at any act of Captain 
Cutlass, he had occasion when 
his client, having trotted up to 
the office door a little later, 
fastened his mare to a ring 
worn thin by his litigious 
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grandfather before James 
Birrell was born, and burst 
into the writing-chamber with 
the question, “Mr Birrell, 
am I well enough off to 
marry?” 

The Writer, who had seen 
him earlier in the day in the 
huddle of Fancy Farm with 
his mind preoccupied with 
other things than matrimony, 
thrust his glasses back upon 
his forehead, peered at him 
under shaggy eyebrows, rubbed 
his hands, and gave a pawky 
smile, in which were blended 
pity, fellow-feeling, and amuse- 
ment. 

“Tt’s a point that didna 
bother you much last year, 
Sir Andrew, when the topic 
was discussed between us in 
this very room,” he answered, 
“T’m glad that such a hum- 
drum commonplace considera- 
tion has occurred to you at 
last. Famous, man, famous! 
You see romance itsel’ must 
come back at last to a question 
o’ bawbees. If you had half 
as much interest in your own 
pecuniary affairs as Miss Grant 
has gotten, you would know 
that Schawfield was never in a 
better state to warrant such a 
step as you suggest. I thank 
the Lord for Athabascas! And 
now I hear the very winds are 
blawin’ in your favour. What’s 
the good o’ me keepin’ books if 
you'll no’ take the trouble to 
understand them?” 

He moved to a deed - box 
stamped in gilded letters with 
the name of the estate. 

“For Heaven’s sake don't 
go into that again!” said his 
client hastily, pushing the deed- 
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box back on its rack with a 
thrust of his riding-crop. “This 
thing ought to be in the family 
mausoleum. Full of ghosts, 
man, full of ghosts! All I 
want to-day is an assurance 
from my man of business that 
I’m not insolvent. I have the 
utmost confidence in your judg- 
ment,” 

The Writer sighed and sat 
down again. “And yet folk 
wonder at defaulting lawyers! ” 
he remarked. “My trade ex- 
ists on the presumption that 
the world’s dishonest, and that 
every man’s @ rogue unless 
his name is on a parchment, 
stamped, and yet you'll put 
such confidence in a lawyer 
that you'll never fash yourself 
to check his documents. It’s 
@ marvellous compliment to 
my profession, but whiles I 
can’t deny to myself that it’s 
idiotic.” 

“Tl risk it,” said Captain 
Cutlass. 

“Yes, yes! you'll risk it! 
You'll risk anything, Sir An- 
drew—that’s the worst o’ you! 
But it’s no’ a way that’s justi- 
fied by reason,” Mr Birrell 
insisted. 

“We are driven to all our 
vital acts,” replied the baronet, 
“by forces quite outside our 
reason.” 

“Indeed!” said his agent 
dryly. ‘Even marriage, the 
most vital act of all?” 

“Kven marriage,” agreed 
his client. “You'll admit I 
never attached a vast import- 
ance to ratiocination. Nature 
knows best what we're fitted 
for, and I’m almost come at 
last to your philosophy that 
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it’s women who make the 
matches.” 

James’ Birrell chuckled. 


“ And what for no’?” he asked 
in the homely idiom. “It’s no 
disgrace to the man that he 
should come like the mavis 
from the tree to his natural 
charmer. And am I to con- 
gratulate you, Sir Andrew?” 

“That remains to be seen,” 
said the baronet. “I have yet 
to consult the lady.” 

His old friend smiled again 
and looked at him with a 
father’s eye. “It’s almost 
necessary,” he remarked with 
irony. “Just pro forma, you 
understand. Pro forma!” 

“T’m not so sure,” said his 
client. “It’s a point that’s 
extremely doubtful, to judge 
from the lady’s manner,” 
and again James _ Birrell 
chuckled. 

‘‘T’m up in years,” he said, 
“and I’ve just been an ob- 
server, taking no share in the 
game mysel’, but I always 
understood that coyness was 
a part of it. Hoots, man! get 
awa’ wi ye!” 

Sir Andrew walked about 
the room restlessly, surprised 
in some degree at his agent’s 
sympathetic humour. “A year 
ago you would have called the 
project sheer romantics,” he 
remarked. 

“ A year ago your mood was 
not so sensible: you were then 
for training fish to swim tail 
foremost.” 

“Not a word about that 
presumptuous folly!” said Sir 
Andrew. “It’s a painful sub- 
ject. I find it has not escaped 
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ment of the village gossips. 
An inquisitive and babbling 
place, Mr Birrell!” 

“In that respect it’s just like 
other places,” said the lawyer, 
up in arms for his native vil- 
lage. ‘Remember your posi- 
tion, sir—you’re no’ an ordinar 
man! you're like a steeple 
standing up in the midst of us, 
and a steeple canna grumble if 
it’s stared at.” 

“To see how goes the 
weather - cock,” said Captain 
Cutlass with a smile, as he 
made to leave the writing- 
chamber. “Well, I hope the 
move I contemplate will meet 
with their kind approval.” 

“T can guarantee you that,” 
said Mr Birrell heartily, with 
his hand upon the door to show 
him out. 

“T am glad you have come 
to my view of it, that what 
we comically call race and 
fortune on the lady’s part are 
not essential,” said Sir Andrew. 
“ But not a word to any one in 
the meantime. You under- 
stand the situation: after all, 
it may come to nothing,” and 
he left the lawyer, quite as- 
tounded, on the threshold. 

James Birrell stood for a 
moment like a man of stone, 
all the pleasure roused by his 
misconception of Sir Andrew’s 
project dissipated. His wish 
had been the parent of his 
thought, which had been 
nursed assiduously by ’Tilda. 
Was it possible that that 
amazing woman’s faculty for 
probing to the heart of local 
things with little more than 
glimpses from her window had 
at last betrayed her! For 
weeks she had been more and 
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more convinced each day that 
the Hunt was ending as she 
wished it; innumerable por- 
tents which had missed the 
observation of her neighbours 
had conferred on her a pleasure 
that could not have been ex- 
ceeded, as she told her brother, 
by the capture of a husband 
for herself. 

He respected his client’s 
wish for secrecy on the subject, 
but he was unable to forego 
the melancholy pleasure of 
a douche to his sister's con- 
fidence. 

““T suppose you are still of 
the idea that his lordship’s 
bound to make a match of it 
with Norah ?” he said to her 
at their midday dinner. 

“T seldom had more than the 
smallest doubt of it,” she an- 
swered calmly, “and never a 
doubt of any kind since Mr 
Maurice came up the wynd wi’ 
Watty Fraser’s gander, lookin’ 
like a goose himsel’. He'll 
have a jauntier step, I'll war- 
rant, now that Miss Colquhoun 
is in his reverence for savin’ 
her this mornin’.” 

“There’s aye the chance 
that Sir Andrew may forestall 
him,” said her brother cau- 
tiously. ‘‘He’s just the man 
who would think himself bound 
to marry her because such 4 
thing was rumoured.” 

Miss Tilda laughed derisively. 
“He may think what he likes,” 
she said, “but I ken better. 
You men! Youmen! Indeed 
I wouldna wonder if he hasna 
found out yet that he’s daft 
for Norah. All the same, 
James Birrell, you may take 
my word for it that he’s goin’ 
to marry her.” 
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The hunter ran his quarry 
down that afternoon in the 
heart of a wood which has 
known that kind of chase since 
ever its trees were old enough 
to keep a secret, and will 
doubtless lend its privacy to 
the ancient sport so long as 
there are lads and lasses left in 
Schawfield, while back gates of 
the village lead to it, and the 
glades entice, and the howlets 
keep their counsel as to what 
the answer is when they ory 
“Who? Who?” No storm 
would ever spoil Strongarra 
wood for lovers: let the silly 
young pines come down in 
squadrons elsewhere, the oaks 
stand fast in old Strongarra— 
ah, the old rogue oaks! the sly 
old wrinkled fathers shaking 
with pagan fun!—and the 
foggy paths which intersect 
it, @ monument to the spend- 
thrift days of William Schaw, 
will never have any obstacle 
to the feet of young romance. 

It was not romance, either 
young or old, that took Sir 
Andrew there, but a resolution 
forced on him by events as 
ludicrously unromantic as if 
they had been planned by some 
malign and mocking provi- 
dence. When he let himself 
reflect upon them, even he was 
bound to realise that the thing 
he contemplated was in keep- 
ing with the spirit of the joke 
wherewith the drama opened 
on the curling-pond a year ago. 
A proper culmination to a 
prank that now seemed child- 
ish! He could only face it 
smiling, like a man, as he had 
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done before when his impetu- 
ousness had brought Jean 
Jardine home from India to 
stagger him with dismay. 
But then, the issues were not 
so complicated ; duty presented 
no alternatives. 

A while before he had got 
back from Mr Birrell’s office, 
Norah, having paid a hurried 
visit to the tenements to assure 
herself that no one was the 
worse for Pen’s withdrawal, 
was returning through the 
avenue, when she saw her 
friend at a distance crossing 
the fields in the direction of 
the lower of the hunting-roads 
that wound themselves about 
Strongarra. Pen’s obvious 
haste amused her: had she not 
been aware that the wood was 
the winter substitute for the 
moor where Pen so often be- 
took herself in summer on her 
solitary rides, she would have 
thought the signs propitious 
to Reggy Maurice, who had, 
earlier in the day, displayed 
a flagrant craft in vain at- 
tempts to see the lady by her- 
self. But Maurice was not in 
the wood, a trysted knight 
expectant; across the lawn she 
could hear him playing the 
piano in the house— perhaps 
another artifice to gain his 
purpose, for Pen was always 
ready to be lured by music. 

Aunt Amelia stood in the 
verandah, looking worried. 
The irritation that had mas- 
tered her all the morning since 
the shouts of Reggy Maurice 
woke her from her dreams ap- 
peared to have reached a fever 
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height, for her cheeks were 
patched with crimson and her 
manner was a little incoherent. 

“Have you seen that girl?” 
she asked irascibly, looking 
round the garden. Norah dis- 
cerned the symptoms of an 
outbreak she had feared for 
several days. 

“Pen, you mean? She’s 
gone across the fields to the 
hunting-roads. And she seems 
in a dreadful hurry.” 

“Flurry,” said Miss Amelia. 
“T have no patience with such 
a spitfire! For all that I said 
to her!” 

“What did you say to 
her?” asked Norah anxiously. 
Affairs were at that juncture 
where an injudicious word from 
her aunt might have the most 
unhappy consequences. 

Her fears were justified: 
Miss Amelia rambled into a 
petulant explanation that she 
had in the friendliest spirit 
taken it on herself to warn 
Penelope that a certain cir- 
cumspection was expected from 
@ person in her position in the 
household. 

Norah pressed for more de- 
tails, with a sinking at the 
heart. 

“Her manner to Mr Maur- 
ice!” said her aunt signifi- 
cantly. “I think you must be 
blind! Or you haven’t any 
natural feelings. Don’t you 
see the way she looks at him! 
She went back to her room 
this morning for his book for 
nothing else than for effect, 
and I told her so. A bold, 
designing girl! Still, I had 
no desire to hurt her feelings ; 
I like her well enough; and 
all I meant was for her good. 
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But she flared up at once, and 
told me she would leave the 
house immediately. ‘I'll leave 
to-morrow,’ she said, as if 
she were a kitchen-maid, and 
dashed away before I could 
say another word to her. . . . 
And now I wish I hadn’t 
spoken,” she concluded, nerv- 
ously repentant. 

“Indeed I wish you hadn’t!” 
said her niece, appalled at this 
latest wound to her friend’s 
susceptibilities. 

She hurried in to Maurice, 
who stopped his playing at 
the sound of her entry, turn- 
ing round with eager expect- 
ation. “No, Reggy, it’s only 
me,” she said tohim. “You're 
sitting fiddling while Rome is 
burning. Take my advice and 
find yourself at the earliest 
possible moment walking along 
the lower hunting-road.” 

A moment later he was off 
in Pen’s pursuit. 

She went to the garden foot 
to watch him cross the fields. 
There had come to the world 
an hour pacific: after the 
night-long roaring of the 
tempest, nature's silence 
seemed oppressive, for the 
sense of hearing still was 
strained in expectation. Blue 
scraps of sky were showing 
through the rifts of clouds 
that hardly moved, but yet 
at every upward glance dis- 
played Protean changes. The 
wearied landscape slept. Her 
heart was sore for Pen’s dis- 
tress, but she could not help 
a smile at the way in which 
her umquhile poet the ship- 
builder hurried across the 
grass as if it were without 
his own volition, neither poet 
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nor builder now, but a man 
submissive to the destiny of 
men. She thought of his new 
importance to the world; of 
the distant shipyards clam- 
orous with labour and engaged 
with mighty interests, and she 
smiled to see the man who 
should be there plunge like a 
faun through rushes, chasing 
the dryad of the wood, re- 
sponsive to the law of nature 
that has no regard for human 
dignity nor a sense of humour. 
He broke impetuously through 
the hedges, leaped the ditches, 
plunged into the forest. 

A curious feeling came to 
her. It seemed to her then 
as if her friend and her pur- 
suer had become immortal, 
having passed from a world 
of doubt and conflict into some 
enchanted realm of certainty 
and single purpose, to emerge 
no more, but wander for ever 
on mossy paths below the oaks 
entranced. Some _ withered 
leaves, blown from the hedge 
beside her by a flaw of wind, 
came rustling to her feet with 
a motion as of life, like little 
frightened things; the uni- 
verse, outside the wood, ap- 
peared exceeding huge and 
purposeless and cold; she felt 
forlorn. 

Suddenly there was a sound 
behind her, footsteps on the 
gravel; she turned to see Sir 
Andrew come from the front 
of the house with a haste pre- 
cipitate as Maurice’s: he, too, 
had come home to learn from 
Aunt Amelia of her officious 
intervention, and was furious. 

“Have you heard of this 
latest outrage?” he inquired, 
and needed no other answer 
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than the perturbation of her 
face. 

‘Where has she gone, do 
you know?” he asked, with 
his vision ranging over all the 
fields. 

‘‘T saw her go into the wood 
a while ago,” said Norah. 

“ By which of the roads?” he 
asked abruptly, not looking at 
her. 

She hesitated for a moment. 
“By the upper road,” she an 
swered weakly. 

Without another word he 
left her, and quite as resolute 
as Maurice, though with more 
deliberation, eut across the 
fields. She watched him, too, 
but not amused ; aghast, indeed, 
at the facility with which, on 
an impulse not of her better 
self, she had deceived him. 
Remorse inflamed her; she was 
ashamed to her finger - tips. 
When he reached the wood 
and disappeared, he seemed to 
violate a sanctuary ; externally 
it looked the same as ever, but 
it had become the haunt of 
warring passions. 

With a half-formed notion 
that the forest’s sanctity must 
be preserved, and partly a wish 
to correct the error of her guid- 
ance, as if a falsehood could be 
turned to truth by immediate 
retractation, she tore into the 
house and hurriedly assumed 
her cloak and hat to follow 
him. Her dog came barking 
at her heels as if conscious 
of the chase. She ran across 
the fields more urgently than 
Maurice; when she reached 
the entrance to the hunting- 
road she cried her cousin’s 
name. Her voice resounded 
through the verges of the 
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forest, appealing, clarion-clear ; 
but the only answer was from 
echoes. The road rose steeply 
through the wood: she had 
climbed it a thousand times as 
lightly as the roe, but that was 
without this pack of cares. 
Expecting te come in sight of 
him at every turning, at every 
turning she was disappointed ; 
it seemed as if by some en- 
chantment of the place he had 
evanished. She cried no longer 
—climbed more slowly, gave 
herself to a mood of wonder and 
expectancy. No birds were to 
be heard, no brute was stirring 
in the undergrowth ; it seemed 
as the stillness of the wood had 
never been disturbed or never 
would be broken any more. 
She felt aloof from all the noisy 
interests of mankind and heard 
her own heart beat. 

Where the road bent back 
upon itself the easier to reach 
Strongarra’s top, she saw him 
first standing above her on the 
upper level. He had not seen 
her. He stood as in a listening 
attitude, staring through the 
trees. Not a stone- throw of 
distance separated them ; had 
he lowered his glance a little 
he would have seen her there, 
immediately, but his search 
swept over her, in among the 
thick growth lower on the 
hill. 


“Andy!” she cried, and 
hurried round the bend to 
where he waited for her. It 
might have been herself he 
had been hunting, by his aspect 
of relief. 

“You haven’t seen her?” 
she asked him, breathing fast. 

“No,” he answered, looking 
at her strangely. 
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“T’m sorry that I misled you 
about the road she took,” she 
exclaimed. “Pen took the 
lower road, as she always does, 
I deceived you wilfully.” 

“ Wilfully,” he repeated, with 
surprise. “I don’t understand.” 

She turned her profile to him 
and stood in an attitude of 
guilt. “I didn’t want you to 
make Pen’s position more awk- 
ward than it is,” she said. 
“There are small untruths 
that are surely justified if life 
is to be tolerable at all.” 

“You Jesuit!” he exclaimed, 
but with a smile. “I should 
like to hear you make such a 
plea with Pen.” 

“T know,” she answered. 
“But I’m only an imperfect 
woman. I would be a better 
one if I could. I'll be a better 
one—to-morrow.” 

She was flushed with the 
haste of her pursuit of him; 
there was a flutter in her 
breast; her eyes were large 
and anxious. Into her voice 
had come a quality he had 
never perceived in it before—a 
softening, a sweetening, an in- 
toxicating tone of confidence 
and dependence. She put up 
a nervous hand to replace a 
strand of her hair whose 
mutiny he now discerned as 
something that had interested 
him since ever she was a4 girl 
without his realising it, and 
she looked at him with un- 
familiar shyness, then hastily 
turned away. 

She walked as if regardless 
whether he followed or not, 
along the path that narrowed 
as it bent about a granite 
scaur to be seen from Fancy 
Farm in the sunny blinks of 
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rainy days like a wall of 
marble, and he came behind 
her, compassing her figure with 
his glance, perplexed by some- 
thing in her manner. Her dog 
ran on ahead, questing among 
tufts of bleached long grass 
with which the Schawfield folk 
made up their beds in spring. 

Suddenly she stopped for a 
second, withdrew as it were in 
alarm from the ledge to which 
the path diminished, wheeled 
round, and retraced her steps. 

“Let us go back,” she said. 
“After all, you can see Pen 
any time.” 

“T never wanted to see her 
less than at this moment,” he 
exclaimed, and walked obedi- 
ently beside her. 

But when they had got down 
the path a little way he ob- 
served that the dog had not 
turned back with her. He 
stopped and whistled. 

“Never mind! He will fol- 
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low us by-and-by,” said Norah 
quickly. 

“Tl find him,” he said, 
relieved by the opportunity of 
doing anything to break a spell 
that seemed to have fallen on 
them, and hastily returned to 
the spot where the dog had 
left her. 

“Come back!” she cried, 
peremptorily, but he paid no 
heed, and a moment later she 
saw him pause abruptly. 

From the point where he 
stood—where she had so sud- 
denly paused and turned—he 
could see a stretch of the lower 
road. The dog was dashing 
down the slope pursuing rab- 
bits, but his interest in the 
dog was lost immediately by 
reason of a spectacle revealed 
between the opening in the 
trees. 

He stared incredulously : Pen 
was standing in the arms of 
Maurice! 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Only for a second he gazed 
with a startled eye, doubtful 
of the scene that he beheld or 
of the pair’s identity; but of 
that there was no mistake. 
They stood on the road, sur- 
rounded by the trees, confident 
of its privacy, and oblivious 
that any part of the higher 
path could overlook them. 
Chance had made him witness 
of the very climax of the joke 
he had himself originated, and 
at the same time made the 
purpose of his chase ridiculous. 
He felt immense relief, to be 
followed instantly by bewilder- 
ing thoughts of what this 
VOL, CLXXXVIII.—NO. MCXLI. 


meant for Norah. The abrupt- 
ness of her turning back was 
now accounted for; she had 
seen what he had seen, and yet 
she had said nothing—shown 
neither grief nor indignation. 
Or, on second thoughts, had 
she really seen? With the dog 
at his heels he rejoined her 
quickly, holding himself com- 
posed, intending to _ keep 
silence. Sooner or later she 


must know of Maurice’s dis- 
loyalty, but it would not be 
from him. 

No, she had not seen,—the 
glance with which she met 
him when he joined her seemed 
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conclusive: she was undis- 
turbed; she had regained her 
old serenity. 

She chided the dog that 
gambolled round her, quite un- 
conscious that it had a vital 
part in the comedy of man- 
kind: they went down the 
road together. 

The wind, that had scarcely 
rustled the sheltering hedges 
of Fancy Farm, had risen a 
little, or was more apparent on 
those higher levels. It filled 
the wood with rumours; all 
the trees communed in their 
lofty tops. There were mur- 
murs in the undergrowth and 
whispers in the dry bog grass. 
The trunks of the oaks, the 
gnarled old rogues, maintained 
their attitude of motionless 
indifference, having seen so 
much of the ways of hart and 
hind and men and women; the 
innuendo was all on the part of 
their giddy branches. 

“We were talking about 
perfection,” he remarked. 
“Do you know, I have dis- 
covered that while I’m always 
fascinated by perfection as a 
goal, as an ideal, I prefer 
the imperfect for everyday 
use.” 

Norah smiled. She could 
long ago have told him that. 
There was never a man on 
earth who better loved the 
broken melody, the column in- 
complete, the first rough 
sketches. His family motto, 
Non inferiora secutus, was a 
motto that for him referred to 
incorporeal things. 

“There is no perfection,” he 
proceeded, ‘‘and a good thing 
too! The dream of it compels 
us always to be striving for- 


ward, like the donkey with a 
carrot hung before his nose,” 

“It is the imperfections of 
our friends that make them 
tolerable—unless we are mons- 
ters of righteousness ourselves,” 
said Norah. “I think you 
told me that yourself, a year 
ago, with a good deal of in- 
consistency, considering that 
what you wanted was a perfect 
Pen.” 

“Quite so!” he agreed. “I 
overlooked the fact that I 
wasn't worthy of a perfect 
Pen or perfect anybody else. 
But even Pen is incapable of 
perfection: I can’t say yet 
whether I’m glad or sorry to 
find that out.” 

“T have yet to discover any 
weakness in her,” answered 
Norah, generously warm. 

He glanced from the corners 
of his eyes at her with pity, 
thinking of what he had seen. 
‘‘T have thought of late,” he 
said, “that she was hardly 
loyal to yourself.” 

She stopped immediately 
and faced him with a penetrat- 
ing scrutiny. ‘“Oh!” she ex- 
claimed, “you saw them up 
there, ‘then, when you turned?” 

“Good heavens!” he cried, 
“did you?” 

She nodded, smiling and 
confused. 

“I’m sorry,” he said with 
genuine feeling. 

“Why ?” she asked him. 

** Maurice ” he stam- 
mered, and she laughed. 

“Exactly! It was I who 
sent him along the low road 
after her. The penetration of 
the surviving Schaws appears 
to be confined to Aunt Amelia. 
What do you fancy Maurice 
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came back to Schawfield for, 
leaving his darling shipyard?” 

He took off his hat and ran 
his fingers through his hair, 
bewildered; his eyebrows al- 


most met. “Am I to under- 
stand,” he asked, “that every- 
thing is over between you and 
Maurice ?” 

“Maurice and I are friends, 
as we have always been, and 
nothing more,” she answered 
hurriedly. “How often have 
I tried to make you under- 
stand?” 

“My dear, you let me as- 
sume——” 

“My dear, I let you assume! 
It was you—or Jean, who first 
suggested, in so many words, 
that I was in love with Reggy, 
and all I did was not to con- 
tradict you. In any case it 
takes two to come to an under- 
standing, and you might have 
seen that Reggy never had 
more than a philanderer’s in- 
terest in me. Had there been 
the slightest danger of his 
feelings being more ardent he 
should not have been so often 
here.” 

“But why——?” said Cap- 
tain Cutlass. 

She would not stop to listen, 
but hurried down the path. 

“Why did you let me think 
——?” he persisted, keeping 
step with her. 

Still she was silent. Stron- 
garra was full of merriment, 
derisive glee, Waggish life 
was in the underwood, the 
hazel bushes shook as in 
hilarity. Something of the 
antic mood of the wood was 
in her mind; she was afraid 
of his questioning, she was 
tingling with expectation, but 
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also she was amused as she had 
been amused to witness Maurice 
running across the fields; men 
were all in some respects like 
one another. It seemed to her 
that the underwoods knew 
what he was blind to,—that 
the very oaks, the ancient 
ones, with difficulty kept them- 
selves from mocking ; she grew 
shy of those old rogues. 

If she had come up the hill 
with a pack of cares she went 
down it as if her footstep 
could not bruise the moss. He 
looked at her sideways with 
delight, as if he had never seen 
her hitherto, released himself 
of those constraints imposed on 
him so long by his delusion, 
and saw her frankly with a 
lover’s eye. 

“Stop!” he said, with a 
hand upon her shoulder. She 
faced him shyly, all her amuse- 
ment gone. 

“T come back again to my 
whim,” said he. “That vision 
of perfection. You remember 
the qualities I wanted—an ex- 
ceedingly fastidious and exigent 
gentleman! There was that in 
Pen that seemed to make a 
good beginning, she was in so 
many respects like you. I 
thought I wanted a new crea- 
tion, and all the time I find I 
was thinking of a duplicate. 
The more she became like you 
the more I liked her. Could 
she have been exactly you, I 
would have loved her.” 

“Oh, Andy, Andy!” she ex- 
claimed. “You are as circum- 


locutory as Reggy Maurice. I 
had to tell him that the plough- 
man has a better way of putting 
things at times than the poet 
has.” 
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He looked vexed. “Then 
Maurice i 

She broke in hurriedly : “No, 
no, not to me. Let us have 
no more misunderstandings. 
He was trying to make Pen 
see that he wanted her, and he 
did the thing so stupidly that 
she thought he referred to 
me.” 

He still had a hand on her 
shoulder, gripping now 80 
tightly that it pained, but she 
bore it without complaint. He 
caught her other shoulder and 
looked into unflinching eyes, 
profound as wells, but only for 
a moment: her lashes fell to 
keep the deeps of passion from 
his scrutiny. 

“Qh, Norah!” he said— 
“Lord! the very name is like 
a song! and I’ve been making 
a fool of myself as usual. If 
I knew you loved me, I swear 
you have seen the last of my 
caprices.” 

“T hope not,” she replied. 
“Without an odd vagary at 
times you would not be Andy 
Schaw. What else should I 
love you for?” 

He drew her to his arms and 
kissed her. For a moment she 
stood in his embrace, and then 
released herself, shy of the 
espionage of those sly old 
trees that were looking over 
his shoulder. 

“You kissed me last on my 
eighteenth birthday,” she fal- 
tered, as it seemed irrelevantly. 





THE 


END. 





“When my nineteenth came 
and you stopped the practice, 
a sorry that I was growing 
re) had 

‘“‘T remember,” he exclaimed, 

“Yes, you remember, when 
I tell you,” she replied; “ but 
I was different, I never for- 
got!” 

“T feel,” said he, “like a 
man that has been dragged 
from the brink of a precipice, 
Do you know what I contem- 
plated?” 

She nodded. “It was be- 
cause I knew that I sent you 
the wrong road. You see I 
have lost all shame, now that 
I am confident.” 

“But yet I want to know,” 
said he, “why you let me think 
so long that you were in love 
with Maurice.” 

She bit her nether lip. “If 
you can’t guess that,” she said, 
“T’ll never tell you.” And 
whether he guessed or not, he 
asked no more. 


The wind grew fresher in 
the forest’s privacy. The tree- 
tops hummed more loudly; 
surviving little trees in a patch 
of coppice that had seen the 
coquetry of young folk peeling 
bark in summer, nudged when 
they remembered. And when 
the two were gone, and the 
kissing wicket clashed behind 
them, Strongarra gave itself to 
merriment from end to end. 




















Tue volume! before us con- 
tains the Letters of the Great 
Marquess of Dalhousie to his 
oldest and most intimate friend 
Sir George Couper. The first 
letter was written in August 
1837, when the writer was 
twenty-five years old and had 
just been elected to sit in Par- 
liament for his native county ; 
the last is dated June 1858— 
when the hand of death was 
heavy on him. They cover 
therefore a period of twenty- 
one years of Dalhousie’s life, 
the first ten of which were 
spent in Great Britain, the 
next eight in India, and the 
last three as a broken and 
dying man in Europe. The 
correspondence during the first 
ten years was scanty, because 
Lord Dalhousie was able to see 
his friend continually. For 
long and interesting corre- 
spondence separation by time 
and distance is a necessary 
condition. The art of letter- 
writing, it is said, has been 
lost. It has been lost because 
it is not wanted. A penny 
post and many deliveries have 
rendered us independent of it. 
When the time shall come that 
every one shall carry a Mar- 
coni apparatus at the end of 
his walking-stick, and shall be 
linked to his friends by in- 
visible telephones, pen and 
paper will be found only in the 
British Museum. But in Dal- 
housie’s time the post to India 
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took from six to eight weeks. 
There was no telegraph wire. 
People did not run out to India 
to see their friends. Dalhousie, 
if he wished to keep in touch 
with his friend, had perforce to 
write. His letters are charm- 
ing. They are also, as _ his- 
torical documents, full of in- 
terest. In this respect the 
publication is complementary 
to the very complete ‘Life of the 
Marquis ef Dalhousie,’ written 
by Sir William Lee- Warner, 
and noticed by ‘Maga’ in June 
1904. These private letters 
show Dalhousie as a man. It 
will be the object of this paper 
to draw from his own words 
the salient features of his char- 
acter, and to gain some idea of 
the life of a Governor-General 
of India sixty years ago. 

It was on the 11th of Novem- 
ber 1847, in H.M. frigate Sidon, 
that Lord and Lady Dalhousie 
sailed for Alexandria. They 
were met at Suez by one of the 
East India Company’s ships, 
and landed in Calcutta on the 
12th January 1848, after an 
uneventful voyage. The first 
letter from India is dated 18th 
January, and describes the 
festivities before his prede- 
cessor, Lerd Hardinge, sailed 
as “fearful. Two dinners of 
150 each, two of 50, and a ball 
of 800, closed with a break- 
fast to 90.” All this goes on 
much the same in the twentieth 
century, but perhaps people in 
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India are not quite so genial in 
the early morning as they were 
“‘ Dalhousie Consule.” He gives 
his first impressions of Govern- 
ment House. “I find the house 
superb, the furniture disgrace- 
ful ; an A.D.C.’s bed absolutely 
broke down to the ground with 
him the other day from sheer 
age; the plate and table equi- 
page very poor.” Noblemen 
with large private means could 
supply these deficiencies. Dal- 
housie could not ; and the grand 
seigneur in him rose against 
the indignity. Until recent 
times the Indian Treasury was 
niggardly in these matters. 
Rulers of provinces were 
meanly housed, given furniture 
fit only for a bonfire, and made 
to pay rent for it. 

The Dalhousies found little joy 
in Calcutta. In February Lord 
Dalhousie had begun to find it 
warm, “an incipient frying-pan” 
he calls it, as people told him it 
was beginning to be hot.. 

His first impression of the 
work is that it “is severe for 
the climate, but nothing to 
choke a home Minister at 
home.” Later on he revises 
his opinion: “The subjects are 
80 various and so new, and the 
anxiety in new work is so 
wearing, that occasionally I get 
desperately exhausted.” He was 
determined to master every- 
thing, and having done that he 
would see his way to devolve 
more upon others. One Indian 
condition he hailed with joy,— 
“ The absence of Parliament is 
a celestial fact.” His successors 
of to-day have less cause for 
rejoicing. Better, perhaps, to 
sit in Westminster than to 
be a puppet at the end of a 


wire, with Parliament playing 
the tune and the Secretary of 
State pulling the string. 

The revolt of Moolraj, and 
the bursting of the storm in 
the Punjab, soon called him to 
stirring scenes. December 1848 
sees the young Governor-Gene- 
ral full of the fire of battle 
hurrying on his camp from 
Umballa to the front. There 
is no time to “dwell on a 
camp life, strange as it is on 
the scale of a G.-G.’s.” “ Hon- 
our and arms” are his theme. 
He is in his element seeing 
to the despatch of troops and 
supplies, backing up Lord 
Gough in every way possible, 
but at the same time interfer- 
ing and advising the old war- 
rior in @ manner that would 
have astonished Lord Kitch- 
ener. In May 1849 his ac- 
quaintance with Simla made 
an unlucky beginning, as he 
was “blessed with an influenza 
—a genuine Piccadilly influenza 
—ever since I came here.” 
Neither the Governor-General 
nor Lady Dalhousie were 
strong. They could not bear 
up against the depressing 
climate of Simla in the rains. 
The conditions of life and the 
society of the place at that 
time were not such as to cheer 
them. “The place,” he tells 
Sir George Couper, “has been 
greatly overrated in climate 
and everything else.”  After- 
wards he found Simla better 
than he first thought it. At 
Muhassoo he found life more 
enjoyable, as indeed it is to 
this day. Some gossip had 
reported to Couper that Lady 
Dalhousie hated India and 
tried to make her husband 
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dislike it. Lord Dalhousie 
denies this with warmth. 


“To say that she likes India 
would be to assert a paradox. What 
woman of rank and position in her 
own country can by possibility do 
otherwise than dislike a banishment 
which separates her from her chil- 
dren during the bud and blossom of 
their youth — which separates her 
from all her friends—puts her in a 
position where she can see little of 
me, and where she has heavy cere- 
monial duties to perform, which she 
is physically unable to bear without 
bodily suffering, severe and fre- 
quent. . . . She has a thousand 
times rebuked me when I was 
storming abuse of the country, and 
dissuaded me when I said, as I 
often have said, that nothing should 
induce me to remain here.” 


The fact is, neither of these 
noble and enduring spirits 
were endowed with bodies 
fitted to support the Indian 
climate. “I was broken down 
in health when I started,” 
writes Dalhousie in the same 
letter, ‘“‘and had no business 


to come. I landed in Cal- 
cutta an invalid, almost a 
cripple. During all 1848 I 


was never one hour free from 
pain, and often attacked by 
the illnesses of India.” India 
is a country where men work 
hard and where women en- 
dure and suffer most. Yet 
India has never seen a man 
who has lived a life of more 
endless labour, anxiety, and 
thought than the great 
Governor-General, or a lady 
who has more earnestly tried 
to do her duty and help her 
husband in spite of illness than 
his wife. 


“Moreover,” he exclaims in an- 
other place, “I am alone! How 


can a Governor-General ever have 
You may be easy and 


a friend ? 
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companionable with the few you 
choose to select—but there you are— 
the Lord Sahib Bahaudur al ways—the 
golden image which Nebuchadnezzar 
the king set up. I am sure,” he 
goes on with a humour he lets loose 
now and again, “if the latter poten- 
tate had been a sensible man, he 
would on the offer of restoration 
have cut his kingdom while he cut 
his nails, and would have preferred 
thereafter to purge and live cleanly 
as a noble man should do. I don’t 
deny, therefore, that I detest the 
country and many of the people in 
it. I don’t proclaim it; but I don’t 
doubt that my face does not con- 
ceal it from those I have to deal 
with.” 


This must be taken as the 
outpouring of a man crushed 
between overwork and _ill- 
health. Nevertheless his high 
courage maintained him, his 
sense of duty compelled him, 
and his ambition lured him on. 

With the coming of the cold 
season Dalhousie’s health im- 
proved. He marched through 
much of the Punjab cheered 
by the signs already evident of 
peace and good government, 
improved revenue, and progress 
in roads andcanals. He began 
to enjoy life. 

“ The day after I left Mooltan, from 
a spot about twenty miles down the 
river, I made a dash over to Dhera 
Ghazee Khan on the other side of 
the Indus. Tents were sent midway 
across the Sind Saugor Doab. We 
set off—Fane and I—by moonlight, at 
four in the morning, on elephants,— 
went twelve miles, and then got our 
horses. I travelled that day more 
than sixty miles, and rode fifty of 
them—inspected a regiment, received 
all sorts of people, crossed four 
streams of the Indus, and did not 
reach the tents till it was pitch dark, 
at eight o’clock at night.” 


A wild ride over wild country, 
“free from all the cumbersome 
parade that kettles a Governor- 
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General’s tail wherever he goes.” 
Could he have had more forays 
of this kind it had been well for 
him. Going down the Indus 
to Hyderabad, where he made 
acquaintance with the Amirs 
and chief men of Scinde, he 
reached Karachi, where he took 
one of the Company’s ships to 
Bombay. After a pleasant 
week there they sailed down 
the Malabar Coast, looked at 
Galle, were six days crossing 
to Sumatra, three more to 
Singapore, and thence, stop- 
ping at Malacca and Penang 
and Moulmein, came back to 
Calcutta, having passed from 
the extreme western to the 
eastern boundary of the Indian 
empire. 

Dalhousie had beenaway from 
his Council for many months. 
He had begun to realise that 
the Governor - General is, by 
the construction of the Govern- 
ment, “the Key, Chain, and 
Mainspring of the machine,” 
and that, “if important mea- 
sures of internal improvement 
are to be carried, his place is 
with his Council.” Indeed, te 
one conversant with the 
Government of India in the 
present day, it is difficult to 
imagine how business could 
have been carried on while 
Lord Dalhousie was away, 
and when there was no 
telegraph or railway,— more 
especially as he was not 
too ready to allow the Council 
much freedom of action. How- 
ever, political considerations, 
he says, must carry him north- 
wards. Lady Dalhousie left 
in March for Simla, and the 
Governor-General followed in 
April, none the better for his 
stay in Calcutta. On the 16th 
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May he writes from Muhassoo: 
“T am rather in the dolefuls 
this post, having a sick house, 
from myself to the collie on 
the rug.” Lady Dalhousie’s 
health began to break again. 
But in June things mended 
with them both, and at the 
end of the month they were 
in camp a fortnight’s march 
from Simla. 


“We arrived here yesterday, after 
a fortnight’s travel. The track, for 
it hardly could be called a path, was 
desperate, and for women terrific, 
It is simply the native track, neither 
engineered nor formed. Flights of 
stairs formed of loose stones are the 
chief ascents, and sometimes stairs of 
trunks of trees. In rounding the 
corners of the precipices I have seen 
the track not 3 feet wide, and the 
Sutlej 3000 feet or so sheer below 
you! My Lady was carried in a 
thing they call a dandy, like a ham- 
mock slung on a single pole. It is 
carried on two men’s shoulders, and 
long rope-traces are attached by 
which they pull up the ascents where 
the zigzags are long enough to allow 
it, and lower you down the steep 
descents on the other side. Near to 
this place you cross a face of rock 
several hundred yards long, and as 
many high, by continuous flights of 
these steps, and rude wooden plat- 
forms supported on pegs of wood 
driven into the clefts of the cliffs. 
The descent is direct to the river, 
I should say nearly 5000 feet below ! 
It was very grand but really funky. 
We passed from thence into the val- 
ley situated between the ranges of 
the snowy mountains, but filled with 
luxuriant vineyards of the finest 
grapes, with orchards of apricots, and 
with pears, peaches, walnuts, and 
chestnuts. The Raldung, one of the 
eternal snows, rises to 23,000 feet in 
height opposite to us,—the avalanches 
are daily audible, roaring down its 
sides, and yet the valley is covered 
with rich corn crops, and adorned 
with forests of deodars high up, and 
green hardwood trees below. It is a 
strange mixture of beautiful contra- 
dictions, and on first sight appears 
charming. I shall be able to tell you 
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more about it next month. The mail 
will be only 46 hours from Simla, 
and I can get there in four days, so 
that I am ready if wanted. On the 
road I saw the deodars in glory. I 
measured a good many in one grove 
in which we were encamped,—several 
were between 18 and 21 feet in girth, 
and one veteran measured 36 feet 


round.” 


They remained there amid 
magnificent scenery, and in a 
peace which a Viceroy of the 
present day cannot hope to 
enjoy for more than a week or 
two, until late in September. 
This sojourn in Chini was 
probably the happiest and 
most peaceful time in the 
eight years of Lord Dalhousie’s 
reign. 

The following months were 
full of interesting travel and 
work: work of all kinds—not 
merely, or even chiefly, at the 
desk. 

To march leisurely through 
the newly annexed Punjab, 
accompanied by the men who 
were making it under his direc- 
tion, and to observe how order 
and prosperity were being 
created, was as great a joy as a 
man could have. In November 
he writes from the camp at 
Umritsir— 


“T have passed through the Jul- 
lunder Doab, our acquisition in 1846. 
It is a garden—was always more 
peaceful than the other side of the 
Beas, and is now quite tranquil. I 
then crossed into the Manjha, and 
went with a flying camp over all the 
upper part, visiting the point’where I 
propose a great canal of irrigation, to 
which I hope and believe the Court 
[of Directors] will assent. The 
country is very beautiful,—already 
fertile, and at present the Sikhs, 
whose peculiar tract it is, are quite 
submissive.” 


At Amritsur he visited the 
temple, “the Holy of Holies 
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of the Gooroo Nanuk.” The 
priests themselves sent the 
Governor-General a pair of 
grand blue velvet boots with 
soles of cloth, so that he might 
visit the shrine without taking 
off his boots. We may excuse 
him if he exults. 


“Five years ago an European . 
hardly dared stand in the streets of 
Umritsir. That day, at their own 
request, an English G.-G. stood on 
their very holiest ground, surrounded 
by crowds of Grunthees—the very 
Akalees (desperate, murderous fana- 
a salaaming to the ground before 

im.” 


Lady Dalhousie was by his 
side. 

It is impossible to quote more 
than a few of the interesting 
passages in these letters of this 
period. Lord Dalhousie and 
his wife were under canvas 
from the beginning of Novem- 
ber 1850 until the 12th of May 
1851. He tells Sir George 
Couper— 


“We arrived here [Simla] on 
12th. My Lady tired and thin but 
very well. We made only one halt 
from Attok to this place, and then 
only because the cattle knocked up. 
We made 52 marches (18 of them in 
the hills) in 50 days, the marches 
averaging 10 miles, and crossed six 
large rivers—four of the six un- 
bridged—and one of them without 
boats even, which we crossed on 
inflated buffalo-skins !” 


Here and there we get 
a clue to the character of 
the man, his industry, care- 
fulness, and attention to detail. 
He had intrusted Couper with 
the task of engaging a cook. 
One named Halford had been 
found who assumed _ the 
sonorous title of “chef de 
cuisine to the most noble 
the Governor-General of 
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India.” It is amusing to find 
the most noble the Governor- 
General talking about his new 
road to Simla, his project to 
extend it to the Chinese 
frontier, the reception in camp 
of the Maharaja of Puttiala 
and the Cis-Sutlej chiefs, and 
his controversy with Sir Charles 
Napier, in the same breath with 
which he discusses and amends 
the terms of agreement pro- 
posed to be made with this 
illustrious Mr Halford. Sir 
Charles Napier proved a sad 
thorn in the flesh to Dalhousie, 
but the controversy has its 
amusing side also. 


“Sir Charles says that my hostility 
and jealousy were visible from the 
beginning ; for in the very first in- 
terview he had with me, I said to 
him that I had been told from Eng- 
land that he would encroach upon 
my authority, and that I added, I 
would take d—d good care he should 
not do so. This is a fair sample of 
Sir C. Napier’s system. There is just 
enough truth in this to prevent my 
being able to say it is wholly’untrue 
from beginning to end ; and a it is 
absolutely untrue in its substance, 
and in the inference to which it was 
intended to give rise. 

“ Everybody reading it is meant to 
believe, and many will believe, that I 
met Sir C. N. in a spirit of hostility, 
that I told him I knew he would try 
to encroach on my power, and that I 
coarsely asserted, with an oath, that 
I would prevent him. The very reverse 
of all this is the fact. 

“T had a perfect recollection fof 
the conversation to which he re- 
ferred. But I did not need to trust 
to my memory. For many years 

st, like my father before me, I 

ave been in the habit of making 
notes as to public events and public 
men, and public affairs connected 
with myself; and on referring to 
my paper, I found a very full note 
of the very conversation. Far from 
being hostile, I was friendly, con- 
fidential, frank, and (as his story 
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would prove) familiar in excess, I 
told him that things could only go 
on fully as they ought to do by our 
pulling well together, and that I felt 
sure we should do so. Plenty people 
had told him, probably (I said), that 
I was all for politicals and would put 
down the military branch. I assured 
him that such was not the case ; that 
I never wished to put a political near 
a general when the latter was thought 
capable (as I have since proved in 
regard to Pegu); and that he would 
never see a political near him unless 
he asked for him. On the other hand 
(I said), plenty people had told me he 
would try to usurp civil power, and 
would be troublesome. I told him I 
was perfectly certain he would do 
nothing of the kind; and I added, 
‘laughing,’ You know that if you 
did, I should take very good care 
to prevent you. At the close of the 
note I said, ‘I do seriously believe 
he has no more idea of attempting to 
interfere with me in my civil func- 
tions than I have of taking direct 
command of the army.’ 

“This note is dated 5th August 
1849. Its testimony is unimpeach- 
able. The evidence could not be got 
up, for it is dated four years ago. It 
was not prepared in expectation of 
the hostility on his part, and which 
it is now called forth to meet; for 
the concluding words, which I have 
quoted above, and its whole tenor, 
show that I anticipated no hostility. 
I was a fool for believing as I did ; 
but the belief itself and the whole 
conversation prove that, far from 
being hostile, I was most friendly 
both in language and feeling; and 
that, far from telling him I expected 
encroachments, I told him I was 
quite certain he would attempt none, 
and that 1 did sincerely believe he 
would attempt none. Whether I said _ 
‘d—d good care’ or not I don’t know. 
I believe I did not; the whole note 
does not use the epithet. I, un- 
fortunately, have used the word too 
often to be able to say I did not use 
it then. I believe sincerely I did 
not. But at any rate, the question 
is not whether I was profane towards 
God, but whether I was hostile to- 
wards Sir C. Napier. The whole 
conversation shows I was not hostile. 
Nay, the very ‘double d’ tends to 
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show I was friendly, for I used it 
‘laughing,’ and it bears the impress 
of familiarity, not of acerbity. In 
short, as one of the newspapers here 
has said about it (and the writer is 
no friend to me), if it was used, it 
was ‘the d—n jocular, not the d—n 
defiant’: it was not the belly-go- 
fister of a pugilist, but the playful 

ke in the ribs of a friend. 

“There you have the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth.” 


In October 1851 the first note 
of coming trouble in Burma 
had sounded. “The Burmese 
authorities are becoming very 
oppressive and offensive, and 
I rather fear that trouble may 
come from them. _ In short, 
there is always a screw getting 
loose in some quarter or other.” 
“Tn India,” he says in another 
place, “one is always sitting 
on a barrel of gunpowder, and 
no one knows how close or 
where a spark may be con- 
cealed.” In November he sent 
the squadron to Rangoon. He 
had hoped beyond hope to avoid 
a war with Burma. He hated 
the notion of war, and if it had 
not been for the hasty action 
of the commodore, war might 
perhaps have been deferred for 
atime. But with a neighbour 
like the King of Burma it had 
tocome. The Governor-General 
was compelled to hurry to Cal- 
cutta. Leaving Benares on 
Monday forenoon, he reached 
Calcutta on Thursday night,— 
420 miles in seventy-two hours. 
“This would be poor work on 
the rails,” he writes, “but is 
considered a good stretch 
here.” 

With the year 1852 began 
the series of misfortunes and 
sorrows which took the joy of 
living from Dalhousie. The 
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long marches in the rains had 
not done much good either to 
Lord or Lady Dalhousie, and a 
fall he had in camp caused him 
much trouble in the right leg, 
which had been unsound before. 
Then his wife’s health broke 
down again under the Calcutta 
climate. In March he says— 


“My poor wife, after having re- 
covered health greatly during the 
last few years, . . . has been struck 
down by Bengal at once, and is 
peremptorily ordered to leave the 
country. . . . She is my only friend, 
and my only companion in this 
country, and God knows how dismal 
it will become.” 


His cousin, James Ramsay, 
also had to go on sick leave— 


“so that I shall stand alone. It 
comes the more heavily at a time that 
I am harassed by a war which mortifies 
and perplexes me—which, I see, has 
already frightened the Leadenhall 
people—which can lead neither to 
glory nor profit, and which will be 
condemned simply because it is dis- 
liked, without consideration of its 
inevitable necessity, and of its being 
forced upon me in spite of every 
effort to resist or avoid it.” 


He wanted to be a man of 
peace. The hand of fate drove 
him to become the instrument 
of war and annexation. These 
letters prove that the charges 
of aggression and ambition 
brought against him at the 
time or afterwards were false 
and unjust. They also show 
that the picture of the great 
Marquess as a stern, self-reliant 
man pursuing his own path, 
careless and indifferent to the 
opinion of others, to their praise 
or their blame, is far from the 
truth, He was much more 
sensitive to criticism in the 
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Press or in Parliament than he 
believed or wished others to 
believe. His spirits rise at 
once with a word of praise or 
appreciation from his superiors, 
and any unfairness or neglect 
on their part affects him more 
than it would many men of 
less power and less self-con- 
fidence. He fills pages with 
the defence of his policy and 
the refutation of the ill- 
natured calumnies which ill- 
advised correspondents, more 
especially one in ‘The Times,’ 
spread about him in England. 


“T am accused of favouritism to 
my countrymen and dependants. He 
does not add that the accusation has 
been rebutted and rebuked even by 
those who assail me otherwise. I 
need not say that I deny the charge 
utterly. Of course I am not the 
coward to refuse an office to a 
countryman because I am accused 
of giving them to nobody else ; but 
I certainly do not give appointments 
with the most remote reference to 
whether the recipients are Scotsmen 
or not. Nor do I give them ‘to con- 
nections. I have plenty of kinsmen 
in India, but I have not advanced 
one relative of mine since I was 
G.-G. They all had offices before. 
My wife’s brother [present M. of 
Tweeddale] is now drawing the same 

y as his contemporaries, and com- 
pelled to do double the work of nine- 
tenths of them. The only promotion 
I have ever given was to a son of Sir 
John Sinclair, my Lady’s cousin. He 
was my A.D.C., and I gave him a 
battery in the Nizam’s service. I 
subsequently found that in so doing 
I had unconsciously superseded the 
just claims of a senior officer. I 
immediately turned my cousin Mr 
Sinclair out again, and gave the 
battery to the old officer instead. Is 
this nepotism or favouritism ? 

“T adhere to my declaration that 
I would give offices to the best men 
I could find, and I declare, on my 
honour, I have done so. This 
calumny which ‘The Times’ corre- 
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spondent convevs to the public at 
home is my reward! I will give 
you another specimen of the return 
I meet. I gave a cavalry appoint- 
ment to a man utterly without 
friends, connections, or interest, 
merely because I was assured he was 
a really good officer. Within two 
months afterwards he published 
anonymously a violent attack on me 
in the newspapers, @ propos of the 
discussion by Sir C. Napier, slander- 
ing me grossly, and abusing me like 
a pickpocket. I know the man—all 
the army knows him—and many 
know that I know him; yet I have 
left him in his office. Still I am the 
man who gives offices only to his 
favourites and friends! ! 

“Next, I am said to be fond of 
show and parade, ‘silver howdahs 
and so forth,’ at the expense of the 
Company. A more malignant lie 
was never voided. From the hour I 
landed I have husbanded the Com- 
pany’s money as I never did my own 
at the poorest. Though the Govern- 
ment houses at Calcutta and Barrack- 
pore are furnished as no servant of 
the Company at the Presidency would 
endure his own, and though urged, I 
may say, by the whole community to 
render them fitting the residences of 
the head of the Government, I have 
refused to this moment to do so, I 
do not believe that in nearly four 
years I have expended 20,000 Rs. on 
all the appurtenances of furniture, 
&c., which are allowed me. I have 
ordered no plate, no ornaments, no 
china—nay, in camp last year, the 
service was actually made up with 
blue delft soup-plates of which I was 
myself ashamed. But then there is 
the silver howdah! It was ordered 
in prospect of meeting with Gholab 
Singh. Not a third-rate sirdar who 
comes out to meet you on the road 
but comes on his elephant with a 
silver howdah. 

“The howdah of the G.-G. was one 
of wood painted like a street cab, 80 
that the very mahout was ashamed 
to sit in front of it. Accordingly 
one was ordered at Calcutta, and 
on this extravagance, amounting to 
£1500 sterling, I am pilloried to the 
English public as fond of parade— 
silver howdahs and so forth—at the 
expense of the Company. 
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“When, as representative of a sov- 
ereign, I go to meet a sovereign in 
his state, it is my duty to go ina 
manner fitting the character I rep- 
resent. It would be as indecorous 
to neglect such state as it would be 
to go into a gentleman’s drawing- 
room without my coat and my stock- 
ings about my heels. But because I 
do my bare duty I am slandered as 
fond of parade at the Company’s 
expense. Such are the rewards 
of public servants. But then to 
heighten the antithesis, while indulg- 
ing parade at the Company’s expense, 
I am said not to offer the hospitality 
which is expected of a G.-G. This, 
again, is the return for entertaining 
as much (I will venture to say) as 
any man who ever was head of a 
Government in East or West. Last 
month I told you I cared as little 
as most people for newspaper attacks. 
Well, I confess I do care for this. 
To be fond of show, to be careless of 
the Company’s money, to be stingy of 
my Own, are meannesses so odious to 
me that I own it cuts me to be held 
up to England as guilty of them all. 
It frets me to know that all England 
will believe me to be guilty, and will 
hold me to be justly unpopular in 
consequence ; nor does my conscious- 
ness of the injustice of the charge in 
this case comfort me, because the 
truth never can be known. I can’t 
feel indifferent under a charge of 
meanness, even though false.” 


The man who was stern, aloof, 
and imperious in public, felt 
his sorrows and his worries 
keenly, and went for sympathy 
and comfort to his old friends. 
Writing in May 1852, after 
enumerating several irritating 
and disturbing events, he says— 


“All this is perplexing. I am 
lonely and out of spirits, and on the 
top of all comes the Court’s despatch 
asking me to stay here. . . . M 
disinclination to remain is now muc 
stronger than it was six months ago. 
The considerations of family are 
more urgent, for my wife’s health is 
already broken again. I am dis- 
heartened publicly by this contre- 
temps in Burmah, and can look, if I 





remain, for some fresh disappoint- 
ment elsewhere. I am worn and 
wearied, and though well enough 
now, I have always before me how 
emphatically true it is in this 
country that one knows not what a 
day may bring forth.” 

Has there been a Governor- 
General of India who could not 
have taken these last words 
for his own? We must quote 
some remarks on home politics 
from the same letters. “I am 
sick of public affairs, and 
especially of public men on all 
sides, and really am inclined to 
regard the career of a mod- 
ern English statesman as an 
ungentlemanlike occupation.” 
What would he have said 
now? For the statesman of 
1852 was to the politician of 
1910 as Hyperion to a Satyr. 

Notwithstanding all Dal- 
housie’s worries there are no 
signs of depression or ill-health 
in the way he discharged his 
public duties. In the conduct 
of the ‘Burmese War there was 
his customary vigour, quick de- 
cision, and masterful control. 
He would have ended the busi- 
ness more promptly if the home 
Government had not reserved 
to itself the decision of the 
policy to be followed. Ran- 
goon was held, but until he 
knew what was going to be 
done he would not advance to 
occupy the country. 

* As an enemy,” he writes, “they 
are now contemptible. But still I 
cannot act: I am tied up hand and 
foot by orders from home. .. . J 
will not advance one yard from 
Rangoon till I am satisfied that the 
home Government will not make me 
retire; because such an advance 
must commit the wretched Peguers, 
who actually implore our rule, to 
acts which will expose them to 
frightful cruelty if we leave them.” 
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From England he was pressed 
to demand a treaty from the 
king ceding the Pegu province, 
and to continue the war until 
he got it. He argued that to 
advance to Ava, the capital, 
unless we meant to stay there, 
was foolish. Our relinquish- 
ment of the ground we occupied 
would encourage the Burmese 
to boast. “If they don’t leave 
us in quiet possession of Pegu, 
it will be easier to go to Ava 
hereafter than it is now. But 
if we do go we must stay there: 
there can be no back-step in 
Indian drill.” One would like 
to know Lord Dalhousie’s opin- 
ion on the recent action of the 
Government in Thibet. In an- 
other place he speaks frankly 
of his own character. Arguing 
against the suggestion that he 
should look forward to a public 
career in England, he writes, 
“T should never act with other 
men. It is not (I hope and be- 
lieve) that I arrogantly insist 
on my own opinion, but I can’t 
take the same views as other 
fellows seem todo. In fact, I 
suppose I am crotchety.” The 
nature of the man made him ad- 
mirable as an autocrat, difficult 
as a colleague, inconceivable as 
a subordinate. At the end of 
1852 Lady Dalhousie had re- 
turned from Ceylon very little 
better, and it was decided that 
she must go to England. On 
the 23rd January 1853 she 
parted from him. He himself 
was in very bad health. In the 
letter of January 15, 1853, he 
gives a heartrending account 
of his ailments and his suffer- 
ings ; adding, “This is my life. 
Next week my wife goes, and 
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I shall lead the life I have 
described utterly alone.” 

All the work of his hands was 
now prospering. At the end 
of 1852 he had proclaimed the 
annexation of Pegu. It re- 
mained only to drive the last 
bands of the enemy out of the 
annexed territery and to close 
the war. Of a formal treaty 
of peace there was no hope, and 
in Dalhousie’s eyes no need. 
But the king had written to 
ask for peace. The day was 
fixed for its proclamation. The 
Punjab was progressing in 
every respect, A long - pend- 
ing difficulty with the Nizam, 
which had threatened to lead 
to annexation, had been settled 
in a very satisfactory manner. 
The conversion of the 5 per 
cent loan into 4 per cents, 
which Dalhousie had under- 
taken, was succeeding admir- 
ably. “Everything,” he could 
record, “is quiet in India.” 
Then the great blow descended 
onthe man. The news reached 
him on the 13th June that his 
wife had died just as the ship 
was nearing England. Let 
those who can bear to see the 
tears of a man, who was & man, 
read the letter of the 19th June 
1853. But he said in the same 
letter, ‘No man here or else- 
where shall see a difference.” 
No man did see it. He forced 
himself back to his ordinary 
duties and occupations, and 
worked with redoubled industry 
and force. Now and again the 
weakness of the flesh overcomes 
him, and the letters are more 
exclusively devoted to public 
affairs. After a time he is able 
to tell little anecdotes and let 
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his humour play. He records 
how the old king of Delhi being 
sick, the royal hakims admin- 
istered a confection of pearl, 
coral, and ruby with good 
results. He talks about long 
sermons, and thinks ten ser- 
mons of twenty minutes would 
effect more good than 10,000 
sermons of an_hour’s duration. 
There is a sentence about the 
opium question which is of 
interest at present. Talking 
about the insurrection in China, 
he writes: “ At present my in- 
terest is limited to the degree 
in which it will affect our 
opium revenue. The new sect 
prohibits the use of opium 
under the Seventh Command- 
ment, and I hope the prohibi- 
tion will be better observed 
than the Seventh Command- 
ment is in other respects.” He 
had no sympathy with the 
vicarious virtue which takes 
so much interest in the sup- 
pression of Chinese vices at 
somebody else’s cost. Yet no 
man was a more consistent 
Christian in word and deed. 

In December 1853 he was 
preparing for a tour in Burma, 
—such a tour of inspection, sug- 
gestion, and control as he had 
made in the Punjab in 1850. 
But he has time to write to 
his friend— 


“TI have been delighted with the 
picture of the girls. Of course I 
can’t judge of the present likeness, 
because the change from childhood 
to girlhood is so great. But they 
must be essentially like, because I 
can trace the children in the girls. 
This and Bowie’s' return has made 
me, I know not quite whether hap- 
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pier or sadder. Sometimes talking 
with him or Halliday and looking at 
the picture I get cheery ; and some- 
times I think the blank is more 
bottomless than ever. . . . If it were 
not for the two children I should not 
care to hear I was permanently 
banished to-morrow —and ‘that’s a 
change indeed.’” Then he adds: 
*‘ Don’t think from this I am slacking. 
It is not so. I toil on, but the hi 
grows steeper every day.” 


Lord Dalhousie had intended 
to leave India early in 1855. 
The Crimean War broke out, 
and he felt bound to remain 
until it was over. He thought 
the war might easily affect 
India, where it was regarded 
with a good deal of excitement 
by the natives. “I cannot at 
this moment,” he explains, 
“quit my post; and I am con- 
scious that, if I were now to do 
so, I should ever after be miser- 
able in the thought of it.” 
Such are the men who have 
made England great,—not the 
Keir Hardies, Lloyd Georges, 
and Winston Churchills. The 
good breed is not yet extinct, 
although it is as true now as 
it was in 1854, that ‘nobody 
in Christendom uses his serv- 
ants worse than John Bull— 
until they either are so thor- 
oughly triumphant as to be 
above his opinion, or till he has 
so shamefully ill-used them that 
he rushes into most inconsistent 
praise to try and make amends.” 

All the same, the joy of a 
man is in the work of his hands, 
not in the senseless cheers of 
an ignorant crowd. He had 
elaborated a scheme of rail- 
ways for the whole of India, the 





1 Captain Bowie had accompanied Lady Dalhousie to England. 
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fruits of which, he said, will one 
day be seen. They are seen 
and enjoyed now, and stand 
as a@ great monument to his 
memory, although people may 
forget that he was the archi- 
tect. ‘Last week,” writes 
Dalhousie, “I received the 
official Telegraph Progress 
Report. Since lst November 
more than 2500 miles of 
line have been commenced 
and completed, and are at 
work. . . . Yesterday the 
first locomotive travelled 40 
miles and back on our line 
here.” Why should the Mar- 
quess of Dalhousie, who has 
achieved these things, and 
others greater, care what John 
Bull thinks, or be angry when 
Sir C. Wood and his like are 
uncivil or unjust ? 


“He is so utterly in the wrong in 
his facts that I can afford not to 
seem angry, but I am excessively so. 
It galls one to be rated by a man 
whom you feel to be so much inferior 
to you.” , 


And again— 


“The mail has come. Sir C. Wood 
is again so unjustly captious and 
carping as to tempt me to throw my 
Commission in his face, and my 
office to the devil.” 


Even the Kelat treaty did 
not please Sir Charles. 


“He said I had given-him £5000 
a-year, when he had only authorised 
me to give £5000 once asa gift! As 
if a chief would give up one treat 
which was disagreeable to us thoug 
beneficial to him, and make him- 
self the ‘enemy of our enemies,’— 
would agree to give us military 
—— of his country when we 

emanded it, and would give us large 
commercial advantages, all for one 
trumpery £5000! I certainly be- 
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lieved Sir C. Wood had sanctioned 
the grant of £5000 a-year. At any 
rate, he may be thankful for what 
has been secured for him at that 
price.” 


But however much he might 
curse in private or complain for 
company’s sake to his friend, 
he had a grand faith and did 
not care a bawbee. 


“You say that I have cause for 
thankfulness that the blessing has 
rested on my administration. Most 
true; and I am deeply—devoutly 
thankful. It is my belief that the 
blessing has so rested for four 
reasons. Ist, Because I have never 
undertaken anything which in my 
soul I did not believe to be hon- 
estly right; 2nd, Because, when I 
had once resolved upon it, I fought 
with all my human might and main 
to accomplish it; 3rd, Because I al- 
ways wished, and I believe I seldom 
failed, to ask God’s blessing on the 
fight ; and 4th, Because I have never 
failed, publicly and privately, to give 
Him the glory when all was done. 
I know very well that I am no 
better than my neighbours—worse 
than many of them—and good for 
nothing at all in His pure sight; 
but He has said, ‘ Ask, and ye shall 
receive’; and having done so through 
my public life, in which, with no ex- 
traordinary abilities, I have gained as 
much reputation and honour as most 
men at 42, I feel implicit faith in that 
Refuge, and feel no wish to escape 
from India ‘lest something should 
go very wrong’ and mar the fair- 
ness of the past. I don’t want to 
stay in India, but I don’t want to 
get away from any such fear as that. 
Things may go wrong for a time, 
but they would come right at last, as 
they have always done with me yet. 
I have never spent a sleepless night 
from public cares during the six 
years that I have governed this 
Empire. Thank God for that too!” 


In December his eldest 
daughter Susan joined him. 
Writing in January 1855 from 
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Barrackpore, he says: “The 
companionship of my child has 
almost recreated me out of the 
existence I have endured for 
the last year anda half.” He 
is conscious that he needs rest in 
body and mind and must have it. 
There is no doubt that bodily 
weakness was affecting him, 
but his mind showed no loss of 
vigour. The brain was alert 
and forceful as ever,—watching 
everything inside and outside 
Ind#, and planning improve- 
ments in every direction. He 
had taken a large part in 
framing the new Act of 1853 
for the better government of 
India, and he took the greatest 
interest in what he called the 
New Parliament of India, es- 
tablished under that Act, over 
which he was bound by law to 
preside. He was always on 
his guard against the attempts 
of the Home Government to 
draw troops from India, and 
he fought vigorously but in 
vain against the reduction of 
British infantry. He looked 
on the British soldier, espe- 
cially the infantry, as the 
main support of the empire, 
and he showed his gratitude to 
them by the care he took to 
secure their comfort and health. 

It was evidently impossible 
that Lord Dalhousie should re- 
main and work in Calcutta 
duri.g the coming season. 
His health was failing. In 
Februcry he left for Ootaca- 
mund. As his last act, before 
leaving, he abolished the Mili- 
tary Board. 


“When I came to India,” he writes, 
‘this Board was omnipotent and 
omnipresent. It managed every- 
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thing and marred everything. It 
had under it the commissariat, the 
ordnance, the powder, the gun 
foundry, the Department of Public 
Works, the studs, and divers other 
things. One by one I have got these 
departments withdrawn, and now 
the Board itself, supposed to be 
immortal and invulnerable, is dead 
and buried. So may all Boards 
perish.” 

Amen, says ‘Maga.’ Alas! 
we live in an age of Boards, 
and, like the fleas, every little 
Board now has an advisory 
Board to bite it. Even in 
India Lord Curzon, of all men, 
unmindful of his great pre- 
decessor’s words, made an at- 
tempt to establish a Railway 
Board,—a misbegotten thing, 
which is, happily, not likely to 
live. It has never flourished. 

Dalhousie’s letters from the 
Madras hills show no signs of 
slackening interest. In May 
the Oudh question comes to 
the front. General Outram’s 
report on the present state of 
Oudh is before the Governor- 
General. Long before, he had 
expressed a desire to swallow 
up Oudh before he left. 


“T don’t think it can be allowed 
to stand,” is his comment after read- 
ing Outram. And I count it inter- 
nally a symptom of improving health 
in myself that the desire to upset that 
court before I go has revived within 
me. It would makea good wind-up ; 
and if they will let me, I think I can 
engage to have the country at our 
feet—every fort dismantled, and 
every man disarmed in three 
months.” 


No doubt it could have been 

done—by Dalhousie. The dis- 

mantling and disarming were 

neglected after he left. In 

the next sentence he asks for 

a plate and fifty visiting-cards. 
3A 
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“T don’t want the little dandi- 
fied things people use, but a 
good, plain, respectable, middle- 
aged card, with MARQUESS 
oF D. upon it, the artist being 
required to observe your own 
orthodox spelling of that word.” 

In the letter of May 27, 1855, 
is a description of the scenery of 
Coonoor, which is very graphic 
and true, but too long to quote. 
It was well that he had this 
beauty to gaze at, for he could 
not get about. “I have not 
been beyond the door since the 
day I arrived.” He was much 
cheered by the news from Pegu, 
where things were going well, 
and by a letter from the Queen, 
“most kind and flattering, and 
would satisfy a more greedy 
ambition than mine.” Thank 
God, our public servants can 
still look to the Monarch for 
appreciation, and are not al- 
together dependent on Social- 
istic Ministers. 

Preparations for taking over 
Oudh threw much work on 
him. The Sonthal rising made 
him anxious, and he was un- 
easy about the progress in the 
Crimean War, “for it seriously 
affects our prestige and posi- 
tion here.” There were also 
some heavy railway cases he 
had to deal with. Overwork 
brought on a fainting fit and 
he was insensible for some 
time. But it passed off and 
he said nothing except to his 
doctor and Couper. “I look 


it straight in the face and 
understand it.” 

Vernon Smith was at the 
India Board about this time, 
and wanted to withdraw troops 
from India for the Colonies. 
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“T have told him that, with 
facts before their eyes, and 
with contingencies such as are 
around us here, any with- 
drawal of troops from hence 
by her Majesty’s Ministers 
would be an act of reckless 
folly, which in my opinion 
would fall nothing short of 
insanity.” In India, he said, 
uneasiness was growing daily. 
The people knew of the war, 
watched it with interest, and 
universally believed its course 
to be disastrous to us. In 
Oudh there was feud between 
Hindus and Mussulmans,—al- 
ways, we believe, a symptom 
of weakness in the Government. 

His office work continued 
very heavy in Coonoor, and 
he complains that so much 
was needlessly sent on to 
him from Caleutta by the 
Council. For this, it must be 
said, he was himself to blame, 
as he had never encouraged 
the Council to take any re- 
sponsibility which they could 
avoid. November saw Lord 
Dalhousie back again in the 
Metropolis. ‘ Oudh, of course, 
is uppermost in our boiling-pot 
at present.” He had drafted 
the treaty himself, discussed 
it sentence by sentence, and 
it was unanimously accepted. 
“This is the effect,” he says, 
“of doing the work by per- 
sonal discussion in Council.” 
He sent Outram, who had 
come down to take his orders, 
back to Lucknow with every 
thing cut and dry in his 
pocket, even to the transla- 
tion of the proclamations. 
“The principle of the trans- 
action is exceedingly simple, 
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he writes. ‘Hither the king 
must give us the administra- 
tion or we shall take it.” 

The orders from home re- 
garding Oudh came rather 
later than the Governor-Gen- 
eral had desired, but they gave 
him carte blanche. The de- 
spatch arrived on Wednesday, 
he formed his resolution, called 
a Council on Friday, and issued 
all the orders for the assembly 
of troops the day after. 

Events are now hastening to 
the end. Lord Canning landed 
at Bombay on the 28th Janu- 
ary. Outram arrived at Luck- 
now on the 30th. On the 8th 
February the king refused to 
sign the treaty, and the Gov- 
ernment of India assumed the 
government of Oudh. As the 
end drew near Dalhousie 
worked with more energy than 
ever. 


“T have been working for some 
days past from six in the morning 
till ten at night, with very little in- 
termission,” he confesses. “It will 

cify you to know that my head 

as not suffered from it at all, and 
that to-night I have very nearly a 
clear file.” 


He had the satisfaction of 
learning that all had gone 
well in Oudh. Outram had 
shown himself the right man 
for the work, and had at once 
established that remarkable in- 
fluence over his officers which 
— all his subordinates to 

im, 


“On his part,” says Dalhousie, “he 
writes to me in great delight with 
the prompt and cheerful acquiescence 
of the Civil officers ordered off into 
the jungles just as they had arrived 
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from a long d&k journey, without 
kit, without servants, and with the 
prospect of depending entirely on the 
villages for food and shelter at the 
first. It is a fine service,—no wonder 
it creates great results.” 


No slight praise from such a 
Chief, after eight years’ experi- 
ence. 

On March 6 he went on 
board the Soona Mookee yacht, 
which was to take him to his 
ship. Speaking of his leave- 
taking, he says— 


“IT myself was miserable. To-day 
at the Government House, and on the 
ghat where I embarked, there was 
silence like a funeral chamber. Half 
could not speak. I myself have been 
made wretched by such partings. 
Every bone in my body is now 
aching like a rack, and poor Sue 
has nearly cried her little heart out. 
Some time ago I could not have be- 
lieved it possible that I should myself 
feel or be the subject of such sorrow. 
I say this all to you, though I would 
not say it to any other man. Some 
eyewitness alone can tell you what 
it has been for the last month. I am 
quite done ; my leg is now giving me 
great pain, and has a frightful wound 
in it. The worst of it all is that my 
face looks well rather than ill.” 


And so the great ruler and 
king of men went away to 
drag out the short remainder 
of his life in inactivity and 
pain. What sort of send-off 
did the Court of Directors 
and H.M.’s Government give 
the man who had worked for 
them so long and so hard 
and at the cost of his life? 
It has to be recorded with 
shame that the Marquess of 
Dalhousie was allowed to leave 
India without one word of 
thanks or civility from any 
of them. From each of these 
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great authorities he did indeed 
receive a letter after he had 
ceased to be Governor-General, 
but not a kind word from one 
of them. His application for 
a few honours for those who 
had served under him was 
left unnoticed. A miserable 
cockle- boat of six hundred 
tons called the Caradoc, a 
bad sea-boat without accom- 
modation, was sent to Alex- 
andria to bring home the man 
who had ruled India for so 
many years in such times and 
with such success. She could 
only carry four days’ coal. 
They had heavy weather be- 
tween Alexandria and Gibraltar, 
and were most wretched, ar- 
riving with all the forward bul- 
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warks stove in. The Marquess 
was ill, in constant pain, and 
very lame. It was out of the 
question to send him round 
from Gibraltar in the Caradoc, 
The authorities at Gibraltar 
took pity upon him, and placed 
a good ship, the Tribune, at 
his disposal. He was landed 
at Southampton on the 24th 
May. 


“T feel,” he wrote about the 
neglect that had been shown him, 
“that I have been treated most un- 
graciously and discourteously, after 
such services as mine, and though I 
say nothing except to you and such 
as you, I feel and resent it deeply. 
One person has treated me with 
honour and consideration, now as 
ever—the Sovereign I serve. That, 
too, I feel deeply.” 
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Tue first volume of Mr 
Monypenny’s ‘Life of Ben- 
jamin Disraeli ’ (London: John 
Murray) is an admirable piece 
of biography. It is written 
from beginning to end with 
perfect tact and sympathy. 
The materials, published and 
unpublished, which were at 
Mr Monypenny’s disposal, are 
handled by him with the 
utmost skill. The art where- 
with the documents are woven 
into the text cannot be too 
highly commended, and _ the 
author has shown a rare 
wisdom in allowing Disraeli to 
tell his own story. This is 
peculiarly important in the 
career of such a man as 
Disraeli, who was at once 
candid and sincere, who, how- 
ever_adroitly he may have 
masked his purpose to the 
world, was always sternly. 
resolute not to deceive himself. 
What he was in life he was in 
literature. His novels, like his 
Speeches, are but a clear ex- 
pression of his own mind and 
purpose. As all those con- 
versant with his works have 
observed, he harps continually 
upon the same phrases, the 
same ideas. If you compare 





his books with his speeches 
you will find continual repeti- 
tions, which are due neither to 
forgetfulness nor to parsimony 
of thought. They may be ex- 
plained only by that unity of 
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to declare always what was in 
his mind, to pack his own life 
into his novels, and to echo his 
novels in his pamphlets or on 
the hustings. This unity of 
purpose Mr Monypenny has 
perfectly understood, and the 
result is that his ‘Life of Ben- 
jamin Disraeli’ is that rarest 
thing among political biogra- 
phies—a living book. 

And what a subject it is 
his to treat! No man of the 
nineteenth century had so keen 
a sense of romance as Benjamin 
Disraeli. He had the extra- 
ordinary faculty of colouring 
the smallest incidents of hia 
life with the rainbow hues of 
fancy. That which to another 
might appear a trivial event 
seemed in his sanguine eyes @ 
very miracle. His youth was 
a drama of hope and surprise. 
His happy temperament not 
merely made light of his mis- 
fortunes, which were neither 
few nor small, but persuaded 
him that his friends were the 
best in the world, his works 
the most brilliant, and the 
effect he was producing always 
irresistible. _But the most 
wonderful of his gifts was_his 
Vitality. He lived with every 
sense and at every pore. Tire- 
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contentment. 
the story which Mr Monypenny 
has to tell, and it does not 
flag from the first page to the 
last. 

But if the youth of Ben- 
jamin Disraeli was long and 
triumphant, his boyhood was 
brief indeed. In the common 
sense he never was a boy at 
all. His education was frag- 
mentary and accidental. Of 
Jewish birth, he received his 
first serious lessons in the 
Academy of Mr Potticany, an 
Independent minister, to whom 
succeeded as an instructor the 
Rev. Eli Cogan, an erudite 
Unitarian. These are not the 
masters who might have been 
expected to train the mind of 
the young Disraeli, and it is 
not likely that he carried 
away from them many valu- 
able lessons. The truth is, 
that he took his own education 
in hand from the first, and 
preferred to indulge his own 
genius as he chose. In the 
strict sense of the word he 
was never a scholar. As Mr 
Monypenny says: ‘The truth 
would seem to be that he con- 
trived at this time to make 
himself a fair Latin scholar, 
and retained in after life a 
moderate familiarity with the 
great Roman authors; but 
that his Greek was scanty in 
the beginning, and, in spite of 
his efforts after leaving school, 
remained scanty to the end.” 
However, he made some pro- 
gress in the study of the 
classics, and his youthful diary 
proves that he read Lucian 
with interest, and Demosthenes 
with varying approval. His 
comments show that if he were 
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he was already a keen, if reck- 
less, critic of oratory. Even at 
sixteen he had the wit to tear 
the meaning out of Greek, and 
to read the Greek authors as 
though they were living men, 
He is careless of grammar, It 
is characteristic of him that he 
speaks of “ Demosthenes rapa 
tou otepavov.” It is character- 
istic also that at the age of 
sixteen, having bungled over 
the title of the speech, he is 
capable of the following tirade: 
“T have a prejudice against 
Demosthenes, and though his 
speeches are replete with Virtue, 
Patriotism, and Courage, his- 
tory tells me he was a Villain, 
a Partisan, and a Poltroon.” 
To Disraeli his school-days 
were not as they are to the 
most of men. It was not for 
him to pass from Eton to 
Christchurch or Trinity, and 
to squeeze his talents into the 
common mould. Not that a 
formal education would have 
done him any harm. His was 
the genius that would not in 
any case have been profoundly 
affected by his environment. 
And the immediate result of 
his training was that at an 
age when boys of his own 
age were playing cricket he 
was already a finished man of 
the world. A brief sojourn 
in a lawyer’s office did him 
neither ill nor good. He was 
already determined upon ad- 
venture, and a first attempt to 
make a fortune by operating 
in Spanish - American shares 
ended in disaster. ‘“ What 
concerns us,” says Mr Mony- 
penny, “is that Disraeli at 
the age of twenty had incurred 
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a debt of several thousand 
pounds—a debt which was not 
finally liquidated till nearly 
thirty years later, when he 
had already led the House of 
Commons and been Chancellor 
of the Exchequer.” His plight 
was grave, yet not grave 
enough to dismay his courage. 
Already on terms of friendship 
with John Murray, who had 
consulted “the precocious youth 
in the perplexities of business,” 
Disraeli formed a magnificent 
project of a Conservative news- 
paper which should preach a 
sounder doctrine than ‘The 
Times.’ ‘The Representative ’ 
it was to be called, and the 
story of its foundation, as told 
by Disraeli, both in his letters 
and in ‘Vivian Grey,’ is a 
brilliant piece of romance. 
That John Murray should have 
listened with enthusiasm to 
Disraeli’s project is a clear 
proof of the youth’s confidence 
and persuasiveness. The terms 
were soon drawn up and duly 
signed, The property in the 
paper was “to be vested as to 
one half in Murray, and as to 
the other half in equal shares 
in Powles [a solicitor] and 
Disraeli: the three contributed 
the capital in like proportions.” 
Of the obligation to provide his 
share, Disraeli’s hopefulness no 
doubt made light. He saw only 
the chance of an adventure, 
which he was resolute to follow 
to the very end. 

The story of his visit to 
Chiefswood has been often told. 
It will bear repetition. The 
first duty of the founders was 
to find a fitting editor for ‘The 
Representative,’ and Murray’s 
choice fell upon Lockhart. 
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Nothing remained but to con- 
sult Sir Walter, and Disraeli 
was sent off to the north 
with two letters of introduc- 
tion to Lockhart in his pocket, 
and a happy confidence in his 
heart. His journey was a 
kind of enchantment. Every- 
thing he saw by the way 
delighted him. He arrived at 
York in the midst of the 
Grand Festival; he “never 
witnessed a city in such an 
extreme bustle and so delight- 
fully gay. It was a perfect 
carnival.” He was in the 
humour that admired every- 
thing. “York Minster baffles 
all description. Westminster 
Abbey is a toy to it.” And 
the Minster was not the only 
thing that ravished his vision. 
“I witnessed in York,” says 
he, “another splendid sight— 
the pouring in of all the 
nobility and gentry of the 
neighbourhood and the neigh- 
bouring counties. The four- 
in- hands of the Yorkshire 
squires, the splendid rivalry in 
liveries and outriders, and the 
immense quantity of gorgeous 
equipages—numbers with four 
horses—formed a scene which 
you can only witness in the 
mighty and aristocratic county 
of York.” There speaks Disraeli 
with his own authentic voice. 
And even when the day was 
done he did not find the hours 
hang heavy on him. “TI find 
Froissart a most entertaining 
companion, just the fellow for 
a traveller’s evening.” 

His humour to admire ceased 
not at York. The earth could 
not hold a better place than 
Edinburgh. “It is exactly 


what I fancied,” said he, “and 
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certainly is the most beauti- 
ful town in the world.” But 
Lockhart was at Chiefswood, 
and thither Disraeli followed 
him. At the outset there was 
a disappointment. Lockhart, 
knowing nothing of the son, 
expected the father, and “every- 
thing looked as black as pos- 
sible.” Here was precisely the 
situation which the young 
Disraeli delighted to tackle. 
“Suffice it to say,” he tells 
Murray, “that in a few hours 
we completely understood each 
other, and were upon the most 
intimate terms. M. [2.e., Lock- 
hart] enters into our views 
with a facility and readiness 
which are capital. He thinks 
nothing can be more magnifi- 
cent and excellent.” That 
there were difficulties in the 
way could not be denied. The 
Chevalier, as Disraeli, already 
in love with mystery, called 
Sir Walter, thought that Par- 
liament for Lockhart was in- 
dispensable, and feared - that 
the editorship of a daily paper 
was compromising to the dig- 
nity of a man of letters. But 
Disraeli magniloquently ex- 
plained that the whole world 
was at their beck, and that 
Lockhart would not be “the 
Editor of a newspaper, but 
the Director-General of an 
immense organ, and at the 
head of a band of high-bred 
gentlemen and important in- 
terests.” 

Thus were the obstacles over- 
come. ‘The young coxcomb, 
a sprig of the root of Aaron,” 
as Sir Walter described him, 
succeeded in making a vivid 
impression both upon Sir 
Walter and upon the less im- 
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pressionable Lockhart, whom 
within three weeks he carried 
to London, and whose “agree- 
ment with Murray he duly 
witnessed. In the calmer air 
of the metropolis there was 
less talk of “(immense organs” 
and “ Director-Generals”; but 
Lockhart was installed as editor 
of ‘The Quarterly,’ and under- 
took “to the best of his skill 
and ability to aid and assist” 
Murray in the production of 
his newspaper, and “by all 
means consistent with his rank 
in life” to promote its sale and 
character. So much the young 
Disraeli had achieved, and his 
energy was by no means 
limited to the discovery and 
appointment of an editor. He 
took premises, arranged a 
printing place, engaged re- 
porters and sub-editors, ap- 
pointed foreign correspondents, 
telling one of them that the 
newspaper was to be “the 
focus of the information of 
the whole world,” and lightly 
assumed the responsibility of 
the whole enterprise. ‘Much, 
my dear Lockhart,” he writes 
one day, “has happened since 
we parted, I think, of im- 
portance. In the first place, 
Maginn is engaged.” His de- 
scription of this crowning ex- 
ploit is like a page out of one 
of his novels. When Disraeli 
had unfolded his scheme “ the 
Doctor started from his chair 
like Giovanni in the banquet 
scene, and seemed as astounded 
—as attonitus—as Porsenna 
when Scevola missed him. 
A new world seemed open to 
him, and this sneering scribe, 
this man of vast experience, 
who had so smiled at our first 
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mentioning the business, ended 
by saying that as to the 
success of the affair doubt 
could not exist, and that a 
year could not elapse without 
our being the first paper going. 
... In brief, the Doctor goes 
to Paris.” 

From the first it seemed an 
unequal combat. On the one 
side was youth and life and 
faith, which laughed at diffi- 
culties. On the other were 
experience, distrust, and in- 
trigue, which knew well how 
to invent stumbling - blocks. 
Murray took fright at Croker’s 
opposition to Lockhart, and 
sent Disraeli to Scotland once 
more that he might persuade 
Sir Walter to write to his 
friends in London. Sir Walter 
did what he could, and “ad- 
ministered a dose of physic” to 
Murray as well. In due course 
the ill-fated newspaper, ‘The 
Representative,’ made its ap- 
pearance under the title selected 
by Disraeli, lingered infirm 
and undistinguished for a few 
months, and then died of inan- 
ition. For its career Disraeli 
was in no sense to blame. He 
had disappeared from the 
councils of Lockhart and 
Murray some weeks before the 
first number was _ printed. 
Perhaps he was submerged 
in the financial panic which 
smote London towards the end 
of 1826. Whatever the cause, 
he withdrew suddenly from the 
enterprise, in whose inception 
he had played the largest part, 
and incurred the lasting re- 
sentment of John Murray. 
Whether this resentment was 
due to any action of Disraeli’s 
or to the suspicion that 
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Murray was caricatured in 
‘Vivian Grey’ cannot now 
be determined. At least it 
must be said that the failure 
of ‘The Representative’ was 
in no sense discreditable to 
Disraeli, and if in after years 
he did not care to recall the 
episode, it was because the 
mind of man dwells with the 
greatest satisfaction upon the 
memory of success. As Mr 
Monypenny truly says, “he 
had shown amazing energy, 
amazing self-confidence, and 
amazing power of winning to 
his views men older and riper 
in experience than himself. 
His faults had been the faults 
of youth, an over-sanguine 
temperament, and immaturity | 
of judgment.” Who knows 
but that, had he remained to 
stimulate Murray and Lock- 
hart with his courage and high 
spirits, ‘The Representative ’ 
might have achieved a splendid 
triumph ? 

Bitter as instant failure al- 
ways is, the episode of Murray’s 
newspaper was by no means 
unprofitable to Disraeli. Not 
merely did it give him excel- 
lent material for his first ro- 
mance, but it taught him the 
lesson, learned in misfortune 
by Contarini Fleming, that 
imagination will always get 
the worst of it in a tussle with 
experience. It was more valu- 
able to Disraeli than it might 
have been to another, because 
nothing was lost to his appre- 
hensive brain. His early years 
were spent sedulously in the 
making of himself. It was as 
though he knew precisely the 
character and temperament 
which he meant to mould, as 
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though he neglected nothing 
in the fashioning of the man 
who would one day stand be- 
fore the world as Benjamin 
Disraeli. ‘The Representa- 
tive’ pointed out the path 
which the man of affairs must 
take. His famous journey to 
the East quickened his fancy, 
and showed him how the stern 
realities of foreign policy might 
be coloured by romance. But 
before he set forth, like another 
Bacchus, to conquer the Orient, 
he was destined to traverse an 
arid desert of despondency. 
It was as though two years 
had been blotted from his life. 
He himself was perfectly con- 
scious of disaster. “I am at 
present quite idle,” he wrote 
to Sharon Turner, “being at 
this moment slowly recovering 
from one of those tremendous 
disorganisations which happen 
to all men at some period of 
their lives, and which are per- 
haps equally necessary for the 
formation of both body ‘and 
constitution.” With his rapid 
intelligence Disraeli discovered 
good in the evil, and went forth 
to seek health with a high 
courage. That he should turn 
his face eastwards was natural 
enough. He believed devoutly 
that “all is race,” and piety 
persuaded him to travel to- 
wards the rising sun in search 
of the cradle of his tribe. 
Moreover, the influence of 
Byron was at its height, and 
Byronism was in the very 
blood of Disraeli. Thus every- 
thing conspired to make this 
journey to the East the turn- 
ing-point of his career. Dis- 
raeli wrote nothing afterwards 
that was not touched by its 


influence. There is no doubt 
whatever that the Eastern 
questions, to which he devoted 
so much of his thought and 
policy, would have found a 
very different solution had not 
Disraeli set out with Meredith 
in 1830 to see the world. 

The admirable letters, in 
which he described his travels, 
were published long since. But 
familiarity cannot stale them. 
They are as fresh and vivid to- 
day as on the day when they 
were written. An immortal 
gaiety informs them. Every 
line bears the impress of self- 
satisfaction, The author takes 
itjfor granted that to him at 
least the last excess of cox- 
combry is permitted. At Gib- 
raltar he had “the fame of 
being the first who ever passed 
the Straits with two canes, 
@ morning and an evening 
cane. I change my cane as 
the gun fires, and hope to 
carry them both on to Cairo. 
It is wonderful the effect these 
magical wands produce. I owe 
to them even more attention 
than to being the supposed 
author of—what is it? I for- 
get!” As he went farther 
from home, his nonchalance 
increased. He found in Clay, 
who had joined his party, an 
excellent foil. “To govern 
men,” he wrote from Malta, 
“you must either excel them in 
their accomplishments or de- 
spise them. Clay does the one, 
I do the other, and we are both 
equally popular. Affectation 
tells here even better than wit. 
Yesterday at the racket-court, 
sitting in the gallery among 
strangers, the ball entered and 
lightly struck me and fell at 
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my feet. I picked it up, and 
observing a young rifleman 
excessively stiff, I humbly re- 
quested him to forward its 
passage into the court, as I 
had really never thrown a ball 


in my life. This incident has 
been the general subject of 
conversation at all the messes 
to-day.” 

In this incident there is the 
real touch of Disraeli. It is 
easy to believe that all the 
messes discussed the traveller’s 
lackadaisical ignorance of sport. 
It is unlikely that their com- 
ments would have pleased him. 
It is rumoured, indeed, that 
his coxcombry made him in- 
tolerable at Malta, and that the 
officers’ mess, delighted with 
Clay’s society, ceased to invite 
“that damned  bumptious 
Jew boy.” If that were 
true, it made no difference to 
Disraeli’s demeanour. He al- 
ways assumed an indifference 
to the opinions of others, and 
in 1830 at any rate he cannot 
have been very sensitive to 
ridicule. His love of extra- 
vagant costume already over- 
powered him. It was as 
though he were always dress- 
ing up for some fantastic 
charade. All the extravagance 
of the East was in the fashions 
that he cultivated, and he was 
charmed with the curiosity of 
the vulgar. To be pointed at 
—monstarier hic est — was an 
experience novel enough to be 
delightful, and he was honest 
enough to brag of his buffoon- 
eries. He dined one day at a 
regimental dinner dressed as 
an Andalusian. Meredith tells 
us that he paid a round of 
visits “in his majo jacket, 
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white trousers, and a sash of 
all the colours of the rainbow ; 
in this wonderful costume he 
paraded all round Valetta, 
followed by one-half the popu- 
lation of the place, and, as he 
said, putting a complete stop 
to all business.” This last ex- 
ploit must have brought real 
joy to his ambitious heart, and 
we are left puzzling our minds 
whether he was careless or 
unconscious of the effect he 
produced. At any rate he 
brazened it out finely. “You 
should see me in the costume 
of a Greek pirate,” he writes to 
his brother from Malta, “A 
blood-red shirt, with silver 
studs as big as shillings, an 
immense scarf for girdle, full 
of pistols and daggers, red cap, 
red slippers, broad blue-striped 
jacket and trousers.” It is 
amazing, and none can be sur- 
prised that the militaires, as he 
calls them, disapproved of his 
antics. He took an appropriate 
revenge. ‘By heavens!” he 
said, ‘‘I believe these fellows 
are boys till they are majors, 
and sometimes do not even 
stop there.” Yet none of them 
had the supreme boyishness of 
their critic, who cheerfully 
faced the world in blood-red 
shirt and blue trousers, 

The farther East he went 
the more daringly was he com- 
pelled to force the note. “The 
rich and various costumes of 
the Levant” tempted him to 
the last magnificence. When 
he was presented to the Grand 
Vizier he ransacked his 


“heterogeneous wardrobe” to 
contrive such a costume as 
should astound that august 
personage. 


“T am quite a 
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Turk,” he wrote from Yanina, 
“wear a turban, smoke a pipe 
six feet long, and squat ona 
divan. Mehemet Pasha told 
me that he did not think I 
was an Englishman, because I 
walked so slew; in fact, I find 
the habits of this calm and 
luxurious people entirely agree 
with my own preconceived 
Opinions of propriety and en- 
joyment,and I detest theGreeks 
more than ever.” Thus we 
find him carousing with a Bey 
at Previsa, and exulting in his 
amicable reception by Ali 
Pasha, in whose Hall of Audi- 
ence he seated himself on the 
divan of the Grand Vizier 
“with the self-possession of a 
morning call.” It was at Con- 
stantinople that he reached the 
climax of his journey. “It is 
near sunset,” he wrote, “and 
Constantinople is in full sight ; 
it baffles all description, though 
so often described. An im- 
mense mass of buildings, cupo- 
las, cypress groves, and niin- 
arets. I feel an excitement 
which I thought was dead.” 
The last sentence is, of course, 
a hint of the familiar pose. In 
Disraeli’s heart and brain en- 
thusiasm never died. He lived 


in_a white heat, which fused 


With his soul the experience of 
the moment. As we have said, 
is journey to the East pro- 
foundly influenced his word 
and deed. When he came 
back his nature had under- 
gone (so to say) a chemical 
change. He had visited his 
origins, and found in Judaism 
a solution of the problems of 
the West. Like Contarini he 
turned the tables on “the flat- 
nosed Franks,” and exulted 
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henceforth in the temper of 
his Eastern home. But as 
from the first it was his am- 
bition to serve England, he 
recognised that a knowledge 
of Englishmen was necessary 
to his development. And so 
he made a brilliant entry into 
society, which, as he knew well, 
held in its hand the key ef 
political preferment. Again it 
seems as though he were con- 
sciously moulding his own life 
and character; and if in all 
that he does there is a certain 
purpose, that purpose in no 
sense diminishes Disraeli’s frank 
delight in his success. Many 
were the advantages which he 
brought to the conquest of 
London. He was handsome, 
witty, and debonair. Ac- 
customed from his childhood 
to mix with scholars, he had 
tempered his learning in the 
fire of the Orient, and he 
carried into what he would 
call “the salons of the great” 
a separate knowledge of life 
and words. He met many who 
knew more than he did. He 
met none who knew precisely 
the same things, and thus it 
was that-his niche was ready 
to receive him. Moreover, he 
could talk brilliantly when he 
chose. A still rarer accomplish- 
ment was his, he could be silent. 
He understood the light and 
shade of conversation, and 
never made himself tiresome 
or ridiculous by a too insistent 
volubility. When Mrs Wynd- 
ham Lewis told him that she 
liked “silent, melancholy men,” 
she was but flattering his pride. 
Moreover, the habit of mas- 
querade, which he had culti- 
vated in the East, had not left 
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him. Whether Society ‘liked 
him or not, Society could not 
ignore a man who came before 
it so oddly suited. His apparel 
long since became a legend, and 
seems, in these days of uniform- 
ity, an outrage upon taste and 
tact. If any one dared to 
present himself before the world 
to-day in the fantastic disguises 
which Disraeli affected, he would 
be driven into retirement with 
insult. It must be remembered, 
of course, that Disraeli lived in 
a fantastic age. Even D’Orsay, 
the master of fashion, the 
supreme arbiter of elegancies, 
permitted himself freedom of 
manner and attire which would 
have shocked the dandies. And 
Disraeli surpassed D’Orsay in 
extravagance far more than 
D’Orsay surpassed the ex- 
quisites of the Regency. It 
was Brummel’s laudable am- 
bition to walk down St James’s 
Street unnoticed. It was Dis- 
raeli’s purpose to be noticed 
before all others wherever he 
went. In brief, he assumed a 
sort of fancy dress as a short 
cut to fame, and hoped by this 
means to atone for the absence 
of family connections and con- 
ventional education. 

That he went no further in 
masquerade than the necessities 
of the case demanded we can 
easily believe. He knew his 
public, and though his taste 
was ever flamboyant, he was 
an artist in life as in other 
things. But if we may believe 
his contemporaries, he was a 
kind of Osrio, a veritable water- 
fly. Here is Lady Dufferin’s 
description of him: “He wore 
& black velvet coat lined with 
satin, purple trousers with a 
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gold band running down the 
outside seam, a scarlet waist- 
coat, long lace ruffles falling 
down to the tips of his fingers, 
and long black ringlets rippling 
down upon his shoulders.” 
Even on the hustings he did 
not mitigate his fancy. He 
appeared at Taunton “very 
showily attired in a dark 
bottle-green frock-coat, a waist- 
coat of the most extravagant 
pattern, the front of which was 
almost covered with glittering 
chains, and in fancy - pattern 
pantaloons. He wore a plain 
black stock, but no collar was 
visible. Altogether,” says a 
spectator, “he was the most 
intellectual-looking exquisite 
I had ever seen.” That such 
antics should have acquired 
notoriety for him is not sur- 
prising. That they should not 
in the slightest degree have 
diminished the respect in which 
he was held by his friends is 
the highest tribute to his worth 
and power of fascination. 

Such were some of the guises 
in which he conquered London, 
and every step in his triumphal 
progress is recorded in the 
letters which he wrote home. 
“T wish,” wrote his father, 
“that your organisation al- 
lowed you to write calmer 
letters.” The wish was vain. 
Disraeli’s enthusiasm broke 
down every barrier of restraint. 
He lived always on the top of 
the wave. For him the Ocean 
of Society was ever buoyant 
and sparkling in the sunshine, 
He knew only the “first-rate” 
people, and welcomed with 
pride the dislike of the second- 
rate. One night there is a 
“brilliant réunion” at Bulwer’s, 
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with Strangford, Mulgrave, 
and D’Orsay among the not- 
ables; another day he sits at 
dinner between Peel and Her- 
ries. A few months later he is 
living upon terms of friendship 
with the incomparable Mrs 
Norton, and her sister, Mrs 
Blackwood, “also very hand- 
some and very Sheridanic.” His 
table is “literally covered with 
invitations,” many from people 
whom he does not know. “I 
have passed the whole of this 
year in uninterrupted lounging 
and pleasure,” he confides to 
his Diary in September 1833. 
Then he became very popular 
with the dandies, and the crown 
was set upon his social career. 
“D’Orsay took a fancy to me,” 
he writes, “and they take their 
tune from him. Lady Blessing- 
ton is their muse, and she de- 
clared violently in my favour.” 
Thus it was that all the houses 
in England opened their doors 
to him, and when he came be- 
fore the world as a politician 
few men were better known 
to their contemporaries than 
Disraeli the Younger. 

We have said that in this 
volume Disraeli is permitted as 
much as possible to tell the 
story of his own life. And it 
is evident at once that he was 
a born man of letters. It was 
not for nothing that he saw 
the light in a library, and was 
nurtured on Lucian and Vol- 
taire. He never set pen to 
paper without expressing his 
‘own thoughts in his own way. 
A sense of the picturesque 
vivifies the least scrap of his 
writing. He is not afraid to 
put himself, and his wit, and 
his cynicism, and his flam- 
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boyancy, upon paper. And 
here he presents a perfect con- 
trast to Mr Gladstone, who, 
in spite of his literary train- 
ing, in spite of a profound 
and prolonged education, was 
never in the true sense a man 
of letters at all. Gladstone's 
letters are undistinguished and 
indistinguishable. There are 
few of them that anybody else 
might not have written. And 
his published works are not 
likely to keep the smallest 
corner in the world’s esteem. 
That he was far more deeply 
read than Disraeli goes without 
saying. He was a scholar in 
the sense that Disraeli was 
never a scholar. But he was 
artist neither in words nor in 
ideas, and every year makes 
the gap between the two men 
wider and deeper. To Glad- 
stone’s talent Disraeli opposed 
his wayward genius, and has 
at last taken a place in English 
literature from which he will 
never be dislodged. At first 
his triumph in politics obscured 
the real merits of his novels, 
which suffered also from the 
campaign of obloquy in which 
their author was attacked. We 
know better now, and even the 
most hostile crities have recog- 
nised that Disraeli’s early 
novels would be memorable for 
their own sakes, even if they 
did not throw a brilliant light 
upon the growth of their 
author’s mind and upon the 
manners of their author's 
time. 

To Disraeli’s novels Mr 
Monypenny has done wise 
and ample justice, and this 
is by no means the least of 
our obligations to him. It is 
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easy to dispraise the fantastic 
extravagance of ‘ Vivian Grey,’ 
‘The Young Duke,’ and the 
rest. They are as gaily un- 
bridled as their author's 
costume. They are all un- 
trammelled by the restraints 
of grammar and common-sense. 
When they should be decently 
habited in prose, they are 
tricked out in the trappings 
of verse. They are marred 
by faults of taste and by 
excess of colour. They are 
enwrapped in an atmosphere 
of Eastern profusion. Their 
pages glitter with “the spoils 
of the teeming Orient.” Noth- 
ing less than “ Palladian piles ” 
with ‘chased keystones ” 
satisfy their author’s love of 
splendour. ‘Jasper and por- 
phyry and onyx” — these are 
the favourite materials of 
Disraeli’s architects. But 
these faults are not organic. 
They do not diminish in any 
way the abounding vitality 
of Disraeli’s early romances. 
The first part of ‘ Vivian 
Grey’ is a masterpiece of art 
and energy. That the rest 
falls below it in interest—is 
in fact almost unreadable— 
casts no shadow on a brilliant 
sketch. It reminds us only 
that, as Mr Monypenny points 
out, Disraeli could not always 
sustain his inspiration unto the 
end of # book. There is not 
one of these early works— 
except, perhaps, ‘ Venetia ’— 
which shows no sign of weari- 
ness. But you cannot open 
them at random without hap- 
pening upon a brilliant phrase, 
a flash of wit, or a piece of 
swift insight into the springs 
of human action. Even ‘The 











Young Duke,’ a picture drawn 
out of the author’s head, con- 
tains the immortal gambling 
scene at Brighton, which can- 
not be matched in all litera- 
ture outside the pages of 
Casanova. 

‘Contarini Fleming’ and 
‘Venetia’ may be judged by 
severer standards than the 
others. ‘The Psychological 
Romance,’ indeed, has _ the 
loftiest motive. Its purpose 
is to portray ‘the develop- 
ment and formation of the 
poetic character.” Here we 
see in vivid contrast thought 
and action, imagination and 
experience. So far as its style 
is concerned, it is the most 
sternly dignified and consist- 
ent of Disraeli’s novels, It 
seems as though the high 
theme imposed a certain re- 
ticence upon him, and forbade 
him to embroider his pages 
with oriental decoration. Its 
absence of glitter, and the 
slow movement of its prose, 
make us forget the author in 
his work — with Disraeli a 
rare occurrence. Mr Mony- 
penny quotes Heine’s tribute 
to its excellences, and the 
criticism of one Jew by an- 
other is worth remembering. 
“Modern English letters,” 
says Heine, “have given us 
no offspring equal to ‘Con- 
tarini Fleming.’ Cast in the 
Teutonic mould, it is never- 
theless one of the most or- 
iginal works ever written: 
profound, poignant, pathetic ; 
its subject the most interest- 
ing, if not the noblest, imag- 
inable—the development of a 
poet; truly psychological ; 
passion and mockery; Gothic 
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rudeness, the fantasy of the 
Saracens, and yet over all a 
classic, even a death-like, re- 
pose.” This is high praise 
indeed, which, with Goethe’s 
admiration of ‘Vivian Grey,’ 
might have satisfied even one 
so hungry for flattery as 
Benjamin Disraeli. In ‘Con- 
tarini Fleming’ the author 
still kept an eye upon his 
own character. He was not 
merely writing a novel; he 
was clarifying his ideas and 
shaping his own career as 
well as Contarini’s. In ‘ Ven- 
etia’ he suppresses himself 
utterly, and is content to 
draw with the finest tact and 
sympathy the portraits of 
Byron and Shelley. The book 
shows a power of understand- 
ing and criticising others 
which Disraeli had not hitherto 
exhibited, and it is impossible 
to praise too highly his just 
appreciation. A word remains 
to be said of his wonderful 
satires—‘ Ixion,’ ‘The Infernal 
Marriage,’ and ‘ Popanilla.’ In 
pure artistry he never sur- 
passed these brilliant sketches. 
He wrote them, as it were, in 
conscious competition with 
Lucian and Voltaire. His 
choice of models was ambitious 
enough, and he strove his 
hardest not to fall too far 
behind them. 

These early novels of Dis- 
raeli’s were part and parcel of 
the Romantic Movement which, 
as he grew to manhood, held 
Europe in its grip. Born in 
England of Gray’s ‘Odes’ and 
Percy’s ‘ Reliques,’ encouraged 
by Scott and Byron, it was 
destined to produce its great- 
est effect in France. But it 


is characteristic of Disraeli 
that he owed nothing to the 
famous Romantiques. Byron 
was the source of his romance, 
as it was one of their sources 
also; and we find Disraeli 
writing to Lady Blessington in 
1834 for information concern- 
ing the novelists of France, 
“What do you think of the 
modern French novelists,” he 
asks, “and is it worth my 
while to read them, and if so, 
what do you recommend? 
What of Balzac,—is he better 
than Sue and Geo. Sand 
Dudevant, and are those in- 
ferior to Hugo? I ask you 
these questions because you 
will give me short answers, 
like all people who are masters 
of their subject.” We know 
not Lady Blessington’s answer, 
and we -are left wondering 
what influence the courage 
and grandeur of Balzac would 
have had upon the mind of 
Disraeli. Would Disraeli, like 
Thackeray, have perversely 
misunderstood the master? 
Or would he, with the example 
of the ‘Comédie Humaine’ be- 
fore him, have made a resol- 
ute attempt to discover the 
romance of common things? 
We are not sanguine. Disraeli’s 
temperament was too strong, 
too intimately his own, to sur- 
render to another’s genius, and 
we fear that the ‘ Mysteries of 
Paris’ would have been more 
easily intelligible to him than 
‘Cousine Bette.’ 

Disraeli, as we have said, 
was the real hero of his own 
romances. His life and his 
novels are inextricably bound 
up together. Of this close 
relationship he makes full 
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fession. “My works,” he 
Calas “are the embodifica- 
tion of my feelings. In ‘ Vivian 
Grey’ I have portrayed my 
active and real ambition; in 
‘Alroy’ my ideal ambition ; 
‘The Psychological Romance F 
is a development of my poetic 
character. This trilogy is the 
secret history of my feelings. 
I shall write no more abcut 
myself.” Though he did not 
keep his word, though he was 
destined to write much more 
about himself, the statement 
that his works embody his 
feelings is true enough. The 
conflict, especially, which Con- 
tarini witnessed in his mind 
between active ambition and 
poetic creation, was witnessed 
also by the introspective eye 
of Disraeli. The result was 
not long in doubt. ‘ Poetry,” 
said he, “is the safety-valve 
of my passions, but I wish to 
act what I write.” This wish 
to act grew stronger with the 
years. Literary expression be- 
came more and more a mere 
means of satisfying exigent 
creditors. The necessity of 
doing something was soon im- 
perative. “I am never well,” 
he tells Lady Blessington at 
last, “save in action, and then 
I am immortal.” When once 
he had realised this truth he 
could hesitate no longer. He 
was always a man of destiny, 
and he saw plainly where his 
destiny lay. Henceforth litera- 
ture must be subordinate to 
his real ambition, which was 
to govern men. Politics must 
be his means, statesmanship 
his goal; and he entered upon 
his new career with all his 
Own zest and courage. 
VOL, CLXXXVIII.—NO. MCXLI. 





From the very first he had 
perfect faith in himself. Even 
in the time of his illness 
and despondency his confidence 
did not desert him. “There is 
something within me,” he 
wrote, “which, in spite of all 
the dicta of the faculty and in 
the face of the prostrate state 
in which I lie, whispers to me 
that I shall yet weather this 
fearful storm, and that a more 
prosperous career may yet 
open to me.” There breathes 
the very spirit of conquest, and 
when he was definitely resolved 
to go in for politics he had but 
to make up his mind on which 
side his sympathies were en- 
gaged. His ambition was de- 
finite. When Lord Melbourne 
asked him what his object 
might be, he answered without 
hesitation, “To be Prime Min- 
ister ;” and Lord Melbourne 
lived long enough to confes:, 
“By God! the fellow will do it 
yet.” And he meant to achieve 
his ambition by his own en- 
ergies. He knew that he must 
fight his own battle, and that 
until he had won at least one 
round, nobody would help him. 
When he was asked upon what 
he stood, he replied, “On my 
head,” and never was a truer 
answer given. But, as we 
have said, he was uncertain on 
which side to range himself. 
He was, of course, a natural 
Tory, but as yet he knew it 
not, He had expressed some- 
thing of his wavering uncer- 
tainty in ‘The Young Duke.’ 
“Am I a Whig or a Tory?” 
he asked. “I forget. As for 
the Tories, I admire antiquity, 
and particularly a ruin; even 
the relics of the Temple of In- 
3B 
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tolerance have a charm. I 
think I ama Tory. But then 
the Whigs give such good 
dinners and are the most 
amusing; I think I am a 
Whig. But then the Tories are 
so moral, and morality is my 
forte; I must bea Tory. But 
the Whigs dress so much 
better; and an _ ill-dressed 
party, like an ill-dressed man, 
must be wrong. Yes, I am a 
decided Whig. And yet—I 
feel like Garrick between Trag- 
edy and Comedy.” It is ex- 
cellent fooling. But Disraeli 
did not long share the Young 
Duke’s uncertainty. If he did 
not at once declare himself a 
Tory, he lost little time in an- 
athematising the Whigs. 
When he stood first for High 
Wycombe his position was 
clear enough. “I start in the 
high Radical interest,” he said, 
“and take down strong recom- 
mendatory epistles from O’Con- 
nell, Hume, Burdett, and hoc 
genus. Toryism is worn out, 
and I cannot condescend to 
be a Whig.” Standing firmly 
upon that platform, he showed 
at once his great oratorical 
gifts. “I jumped up on the 
portico of the Red Lion,” he 
wrote, “and gave it them for 
an hour and a quarter. I can 
give you no idea of the effect. 
I made them all mad. A great 
many absolutely cried.” But 
either the enthusiasts were not 
voters, or they did not vote for 
him. He was beaten at the 
poll, and instantly prepared 
for another contest. In all 
his speeches he struck with 
great effect the same note of 
hatred of the Whigs. “Rid 
yourselves of all that political 


jargon and fatuous slang of 
Whig and Tory,” he tells his 
constituents, — “two names 
with one meaning, used only to 
delude you; and unite in form. 
ing @ great national party, 
which alone can save the 
country from impending de. 
struction.” Thus he appealed 
against the Whigs to Gir 
William Wyndham and my 
Lord Bolingbroke, and at each 
appearance drew nearer and 
nearer to the Tories. At Ayles- 
bury he stood on the hustings 
as the supporter of the second 
Tory candidate, and he did not 
@ little in these first contests 
to bring the Tories and the 
Radicals together,—not such a 
hopeless task as it might seem, 
In less than two years his 
allegiance to Toryism was 
openly pronounced. Meantime 
he had met Lord Lyndhurst, 
who believed that the end of 
Whiggism was at hand, and 
who was “looking about for a 
party to put in motion which 
might not seem  factious.” 
Disraeli, who, though deter- 
mined upon a political career, 
had then no political relations, 
eagerly joined forces with 
Lyndhurst, and friends and 
allies they remained until the 
end. 

Henceforth Disraeli’s path 
was clearly marked. A few 
months later he was nominated 
for the Carlton Club, and be- 
came an acknowledged and 
official member of the Tory 
party. Unfortunately he had 
already given hostages to for- 
tune on the other side, and had 
exposed himself openly to the 
attacks of his enemies. When 
he went as a candidate to 
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Taunton, D’Orsay, the best of 
friends and the wisest of 
counsellors, told him that it 
was absolutely essential for 
him to explain “that though 
a Tory he was a reforming 
one; because it was generally 
understood that he had com- 
mitted himself in some degree 
with the other party.” Dis- 
raeli took the advice after his 
own fashion. He told his 
electors that if there was any- 
thing upon which he piqued 
himself, it was on his consist- 
ency. “Gentlemen,” said he, 
“here is my consistency. I 
have always opposed with my 
utmost energy the party of 
which my honourable opponent 
is a distinguished member. 
That party I have opposed for 
reasons I am prepared to give 
and to uphold. I look upon 
the Whigs as the anti-National 
party.” This explanation is 
perfectly just. Disraeli had 
always, even in the early days 
of Wycombe, supported the 
cause of England against the 
domination of the Whig tenants 
for life But the charge of 
inconsistency, once made, stuck 
to Disraeli like a burr, and not 
for many a long year did he 
overcome the venial indiscretion 
of 1832, 

Consistency is the very mean- 
est of the virtues. It is not 
worth the while of any seri- 
ous statesman to pique him- 
self upon it. It happens by 
a strange irony that Disraeli 
can lay a sounder claim to 
consistency than almost any 
other ruler. Mr Monypenny 
puts the matter clearly enough. 
“Tt is no accident,” he says, 
“that there is a certain ambig- 
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uity about the party affiliations 
of nearly all our greater states- 
men: Chatham, Pitt, Burke, 
Canning, Peel, Palmerston, 
Disraeli, and Gladstone—none 
of these has an absolutely 
consistent party record; and 
indeed a man with such a 
record would be more likely 
to win distinction as a good 
partisan than as a statesman. 
If we are to measure con- 
sistency by ideas, Disraeli is 
the most consistent of them 
all, and yet more than any 
of the others he was to suffer 
throughout his career from the 
reputation of political time- 
server and adventurer.” Why 
was this? In the first place, we 
think, because the scurrilous 
attacks of O’Connell and Dis- 
raeli’s energetic and admirable 
treatment of that demagogue 
called the whole world’s atten- 
tion to Disraeli’s change of 
view. And then the charge 
of adventure and inconsistency 
was an easy charge for Dis- 
raelis many opponents to 
bring. That he should have 
had opponents was essential 
to his career and the natural 
result of his character. There 
was something provocative in 
his attitude and demeanour. 
He was in those early days 
a fighter, who gave no quarter 
and expected none. Of course 
he was no more an adven- 
turer than any other young 
man of gentle birth and 
good breeding who essays to 
make a name for himself in 
politics. But he did not come 


of one of the great families. 
He dared to put a new con- 
struction upon old principles, 
to vivify the dead bones of 
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controversy, to skip the cen- 
turies and to go back for guid- 
ance to the immortal Boling- 
broke. And so he made 
enemies with his bitter tongue 
and his quick intellect, and 
his enemies found no retort 
more ready to their hand 
than the taunts of inconsistency 
and adventure. 

However, at last Disraeli is 
coming into his kingdom. The 
man who neither ‘complained 
nor explained ” is better under- 
stood to-day than ever he was. 
To justify Disraeli’s conduct, to 
appreciate his genius, nothing 
is necessary save knowledge, 
and with Mr Monypenny’s help 
an end will be put for ever to the 
injurious legends which have 
gathered about hisname. That 
he was an honourable gentle- 
man, in spite of the web of 
debt in which he was caught 
while still a boy, we have 
always believed. It is now 
certain. The pose, which exas- 
perated the foolish, was the pose 
of perfect sincerity. Disraeli 
fashioned himself, as he thought 
he should be fashioned, with 
the same detachment where- 
with he fashioned his works of 
literary art. 
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seemed a mystery, as he hoped, 
it was because a triple brags 
of self-consciousness involved 
him: never was he taken off 
his guard; seldom did he de- 
scend to the natural or expected 


deed or word. But for all that 


he was, as we have said, a 
model of sincerity. Not merel 
was_he consistent with hime 
self; he was consistent with 


his works, whose irony and 
cynicism were 


nature. His devotion to his 
family, his talent for friendship 
—what man ever had stauncher 
friends than D’Orsay and 
Lyndhurst ?—are another elo- 
quent tribute to his character. 
Such was the man who, confi- 
dent in his own gifts, entered 
Parliament in 1837 as mem- 
ber for Maidstone. Thus far 
has Mr Monypenny brought 
Disraeli, and we look forward 
with interest to the later 
volumes, which will show the 
statesman, amid the clash of 
parties, in what he himself was 
wont to call the Senate. 





























“Comment se porte lenfant 
qui vous a tant donné beau- 
coup de peine, Madame la 
Constitution veux je dire? ” 
That is the question put to 
a friend in India by a witty 
and accomplished [J rench- 
woman, who has travelled 
much in the East and written 
admirably on its problems. 
The mere fact that such a 
question should be asked is 
itself of interest. For one 
thing, it shows how, in the 
judgment of an acute ob- 
server, Lord Morley has given 
India a Constitution built per- 
haps more durably than the 
world suspects. For another, 
it suggests that Continental 
thinkers, who have long been 
occupied with India’s past, 
have now turned their atten- 
tion to her future, and are 
watching with critical eyes 
the use that her educated 
classes make of the large 
privileges that have been 
conferred upon them. This is 
significant and welcome. For 
foreign critics are familiar 
with administrative methods 
closely resembling those that 
prevail in India, and thus ap- 
proach Indian questions with 
& more open mind than Eng- 
lish politicians, for whom the 
very name of bureaucracy con- 
jures up a host of unconscious 
prejudices. They have also 


grasped the truth, at present 
realised by few Englishmen, 
that the Indian questions of 
to-day are the world-questions 
of to-morrow, and that all 
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nations whose interests may 
be affected by the awakening 
of the East will do well to 
study the series of object- 
lessons presented by British 
rule in India. 

Let us glance briefly, by 
way of introduction, at the 
stages by which the Indian 
Legislative Councils have 
reached their present develop- 
ment. So long as the mer- 
chant adventurers of the East 
India Company confined them- 
selves to commercial objects, 
they were content that such 
law as they needed should be 
dealt out to them by the 
crude but characteristic pro- 
cess of applying English com- 
mon and statute law to the 
Presidency towns of Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay. But in 
1771, when the Directors de- 
termined “to stand forth as 
Diwan” and assume the civil 
government of Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa, a wider sphere of 
power and responsibility was 
at once opened up. With the 
birth of an empire the neces- 
sity for comprehensive legis- 
lation arose, and ten years 
later the era of “regulations ” 
began. These were framed, 
as occasion required, by the 
executive governments of the 
three Presidencies. In point of 
wording and arrangement they 
are calculated to make the 
scientific draftsman, with his 
neat equipment of stereotyped 
phrases, stare and gasp. But 
their stately preambles are 
full of practical wisdom, and 
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have a flavour of reality that 
is not always found in a 
modern “statement of objects 
and reasons.” In 1833, when 
the Company’s charter was 
renewed, five distinct bodies 
of law were found to be in 
force in India —two sets of 
English Acts and three of 
Indian Regulations. In order 
to simplify matters, the Coun- 
cils of the minor Presidencies 
were deprived of their law- 
making powers, and a Legis- 
lative Council was formed 
by adding to the Governor- 
General’s Council a fourth 
member, Macaulay, who was 
concerned solely with legisla- 
tion and had nothing to do 
with executive business. In 
1853 this fourth member was 
given the right to sit and vote 
at executive meetings, and six 
purely legislative members were 
added, so that the Council when 
assembled for legislative pur- 
poses consisted of twelve mem- 
bers, all of whom were offi- 
cials: the Governor-General, 
the Commander-in-Chief, the 
four ordinary members (three 
executive and one legal), the 
Chief Justice and one Puisne 
Judge of the Supreme Court, 
and four representative mem- 
bers, each with £5000 a-year, 
from Bengal, Madras, Bombay, 
and the North-Western Pro- 
vinces. Ushered in by an 
elaborate minute from the pro- 
lific pen of Lord Dalhousie, and 
equipped with a sumptuous 
apparatus of “standing orders,” 
this Council started life on the 
20th May 1854 with all the 
solemnity that the occasion 
might seem to demand. Un- 
happily its composition was 
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such as to give full play to the 
antagonism, not yet wholly 
extinct, between the judicial 
and executive authorities, and 
between the minor Presidenciegs 
of Madras and Bombay and the 
Government of India. The ele- 
ments of an opposition were 
thus present from the first; 
and the standing orders were 
so framed as to enable them to 
develop a very pretty talent for 
meddling with matters which 
did not concern them, and for 
displaying, in Sir Courtenay 
Ilbert’s decorous language, “an 
inconvenient degree of inde- 
pendence by asking questions as 
to, and discussing the propriety 
of, measures of the executive 
government.” These tempests 
in old Calcutta teapots have 
long since been dead and for- 
gotten, and no reasonable being 
would care to recall them, were 
it not that they serve to justify 
and elucidate Lord Curzon’s 
witty description of the debates 
of his own Council as “ manu- 
script eloquence”—a paradox- 
ical epigram aimed at the 
practice of sitting down to 
read instead of standing up to 
speak. “ Often have weary souls 
sweating out a Budget debate 
in the reeking heat of the last 
days of March wondered, in 
the intervals of slumber, how 
such an incongruous practice 
ever came to be adopted The 
traditional explanation is that, 
some fifty years ago, Sir Barnes 
Peacock, then Chief Justice of 
Bengal, wound up an impas- 
sioned speech on certain grants 
to the descendants of Tippoo 
Sahib with the time-honoured 
peroration, “Fiat justitia ruat 
celum,” and emphasised the 
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sentiment by shaking his fist 
in Sir Bartle Frere’s face. Such 
is the legend that survives 
among the gossips of the Cal- 
cutta Bar Library. As to 
the “fiat justitia ” there is no 
doubt: any one can find it in 
the official report. But the 
rest of the story seems to 
be one of those myths that 
gather round the names 
of great men like Hercules 
and Sir Barnes Peacock. It 
may, however, rest on some 
foundation of faet. The Chief 
Justice was a very small man 
—parvus non humilis; the 
member of the executive 
government whose deeds he 
was denouncing was sitting on 
his right; and it may well have 
happened that the gesture of 
appeal to Heaven, which the 
sentiment demanded, culmi- 
nated somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sir Bartle Frere’s 
nose. However this may be, 
it is certain that the barrister 
members of the Council plagued 
their civilian colleagues so 
sorely with floods of forensic 
eloquence that in 1861, when 
the Council was enlarged, the 
members were expressly for- 
bidden to stand up, and were 
required to speak in regular 
order, juniors first. At the 
same time, Lord Dalhousie’s 
rule against the reading of 
Speeches was cancelled, and 
members were left to follow 
their own convenience in the 
matter. It is a familiar ex- 
perience that a sitting posture 
18 not conducive to sustained 
eloquence, and the practice of 
the present House of Commons 
affords evidence that written 
speeches are grateful and com- 
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forting to those who make 
them, if not to those who listen 
to them. Accordingly, most of 
the speeches in the Imperial 
Council, from 1862 down to the 
other day, were not only writ- 
ten, but even printed before- 
hand, so that the proceedings 
resembled those of a society for 
the reading of essays. More- 
over, as the order of speaking 
was fixed, the members who 
had to speak first used to send 
advance copies of their speeches 
to those that came after. The 
custom was courteous and con- 
venient, but hardly stimulat- 
ing, and any casual departure 
from it was apt to produce a 
deplorable hiatus in the de- 
bate. No one who was in 
India in December 1903 can 
have forgotten the sensation 
caused by Mr Gokhale when 
he delivered a slashing attack 
on the Official Secrets Bill 
without sending a copy of his 
speech to the member in 
charge of the measure, and, 
worse still, without giving 
notice that he intended to 
speak at all on the second 
reading. Lord Curzon was 
away on tour in Eastern 
Bengal, and the unhappy 
Mr (now Sir A.) Arundel was 
caught napping, and could 
only bleat out  plaintively: 
“Tf I had been aware of the 
intention of the honourable 
members who have spoken 
to address the Council at this 
stage, and had been favoured 
with the remarks they pro- 
posed to offer, I should have 
been in a better position to 
comment, as I should have 
been glad to do, on the 
arguments they have brought 
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forward against the Bill.” 
Imagine Mr Lloyd George 
explaining to the House of 
Commons on the second read- 
ing of the Finance Bill that, 
as Mr Balfour had not 
“favoured him with the re- 
marks he proposed to offer,” 
he was not in a position to 
comment on the arguments 
brought forward by the Op- 
position! When Lord Curzon 
came back he disposed of Mr 
Gokhale; but that was a fort- 
night later, and meanwhile the 
clubs and the newspapers made 
fun of the unreadiness of offi- 
cials in debate. Yet only a 
quarter of a mile from the 
chamber where “ manuscript 
eloquence” has resounded for 
nearly fifty years, there sits 
the Legislative Council of 
Bengal, in which, ever since 
its creation in 1862, the read- 
ing of speeches has been for- 
bidden. Here officials have 
met in debate the very best 
Indian speakers, from Kristo 
Das Pal to Surendranath Baner- 
jee, and have not come off 
second best in the encounter. 

To return to our Constitu- 
tion. By the Indian Councils 
Act of 1861, the Governor- 
General’s Council was expanded 
by attaching to it for legisla- 
tive purposes not less than six 
nor more than twelve addi- 
tional members, nominated for 
two years. The full strength 
of the Council was thus raised 
from twelve to _ eighteen. 
The Act also reinforced the 
Councils of Madras and Bom- 
bay by additional members and 
restored to them the power of 
legislation that had been taken 
away in 1833; it directed the 
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Governor-General to establish 
by proclamation a Legislative 
Council for Bengal, and em. 
powered him to _ constitute 
similar Councils for the North- 
Western Provinces and for 
the Punjab. The power of 
nomination was exercised with 
great care, usually in consulta- 
tion with the leaders of various 
classes and interests, and the 
published debates bear witness 
to the independence and repre- 
sentative character of the non- 
official members selected in this 
manner. 

The Councils thus constituted 
lasted for thirty years, when 
they were still further ex- 
panded under the Indian 
Councils Act of 1892. In its 
earliest form, as introduced in 
the House of Lords on 21st 
February 1890, this measure 
proposed (1) to authorise the 
discussion of the Budget inde- 
pendently of legislation ; (2) to 
confer the right of asking ques- 
tions; (3) to take power to 
increase the number of addi- 
tional members by means of 
nomination. In the debate on 
the second reading, Lord 
Northbrook and Lord Ripon 
pleaded for the recognition 
of election, mentioning pro- 
vincial councils, municipalities, 
district boards, and _ public 
associations as possible con- 
stituencies ; and in Committee 
the former procured the inser- 
tion of what was known as the 
Northbrook clause, empower- 
ing the Government of India, 
with the approval of the Sec- 
retary of State, ‘“‘to make 
regulations as to the condi- 
tions under which” members 
should be nominated by the 
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heads of the supreme and local 
Governments in India. For 
the next two years the Com- 
mons were too busy to proceed 
with the Bill, and it did not 
reach them till the end of 
March 1892, when it was intro- 
duced by Lord Curzon, then 
Under Secretary. of State for 
India. Lord Curzon described 
the Northbrook clause as em- 
powering the Viceroy “to in- 
vite representative bodies in 
India to elect or select or dele- 
gate representatives of them- 
selves and of their opinions to 
be nominated.” An amend- 
ment traversing this view 
brought up Mr Gladstone, who 
expressed the opinion that the 
clause did really embody the 
elective principle in the only 
sense in which it could be 
expected to be embodied, and 
added that the most promising 
materials for the elective ele- 
ment in India were to be 
looked for in the municipal 
bodies and local authorities in 
which that element was already 
included. The regulations 
framed under this provision 
raised the strength of the Im- 
perial Legislative Council to 
24, ineluding 10 non-officials, 5 
appointed by the Governor- 
General on the recommenda- 
tion of the non-official members 
of the provincial legislatures, 
and 5 nominated by him “in 
such manner as shall appear 
most suitable with reference 
to the legislative business to 
be brought before the Council, 
and the due representation of 
the different classes of the 
community.” The Provincial 


Councils were expanded on 
similar lines. Rules were also 
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made authorising the discus- 
sion of the annual financial 
statement and the asking of 
questions. 

In point of form the Indian 
Councils Act of 1909 does not 
differ materially from its pre- 
decessor. As was aptly ob- 
served in debate, it is a blank 
cheque, which has to be filled 
in by rules and regulations 
made under the authority of 
the Secretary of State. But 
the cheque itself has been 
drawn on generous lines, and 
raises the maximum number 
of additional members to 60 for 
the Imperial Council, 30 for the 
Councils of the Punjab and 
Burma, and 50 for the other 
five Provincial Councils. It 
sweeps away the quaint com- 
promise of 1892, under which 
the electorates could only “re- 
commend” a candidate for 
“appointment” by the head 
of the Government, and admits 
an elected member of the new 
Councils to sit as of right, 
without waiting for official 
confirmation. And the work 
of filling up the cheque has 
been accomplished in a liberal 
spirit. To all classes and in- 
terests of major importance 
the regulations give representa- 
tives. These are elected, wher- 
ever election is feasible, and 
where it is not, are nominated 
by the head of the Government, 
usually after consultation with 
the community concerned. 

Thus, rather late in the day, 
has regard been paid to the 
prophetic warning given by 
Lord Salisbury in 1892, that 
“it would be a great evil if, 
in any system of government 
which we gradually develop, 
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the really strong portions of 
Indian society did not obtain 
that share in the Government 
to which their natural position 
among their own people tradi- 
tionally entitles them.” Maha- 
raja Sir Prodyot Kumao Tagore 
recently pointed out that in 
the Councils of 1893 a virtual 
monopoly of representation was 
conferred upon the professional 
middle-class,a literate oligarchy 
made up of lawyers, doctors, 
schoolmasters, journalists—just 
the kind of people who supply 
too large a proportion of the 
Deputies in the French Chamber. 
The Councils of 1910 have 
given an entry into public life 
to the landholders, the Maho- 
medans, and the commercial 
Indians—classes more in con- 
tact with facts than the 
literati, less subject to the 
tyranny of phrases, less im- 
itative in their intellectual 
tendencies, and in the true 
sense of the word more national. 
Now that the Councils have 
been enlarged, these classes are 
strong enough to be able to 
assert themselves. On the 
Councils of 1893 their repre- 
sentatives were nominated by 
Government, and there were 
so few of them that they were 
deterred from speaking out by 
fear of the Press. The story 
goes that some ten years ago 
the premier nobleman of a 
province, a man of enormous 
wealth and great influence, was 
asked by an official what he 
thought of a certain Bill, and 
expressed entire approval of it. 
“Well,” said the official, “of 
course you will vote for it.” 
“Oh, no,” was the reply, “I 
can’t possibly do that ; I should 
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be awfully abused by the native 
papers. But I tell you what 
I'll do: I won’t attend.” He 
kept his word, and every one 
interested in the subject knew 
the reason why. 

Nor has the process of re- 
form stopped short at machin- 
ery: the powers of the Council 
have also been extended. Sup- 
plementary questions can now 
be asked, subject to certain 
limitations suggested by the 
abuse of such questions in the 
House of Commons. The de- 
bates are no longer confined to 
legislative measures and dis. | 
cursive and ineffectual talk 
about the Budget, but embrace 
all matters of general public 
interest. Members can take a 
real and active part in shaping 
the financial proposals for the 
year, and on all questions of 
adminstration they have ample 
scope, not only for criticism, 
but for initiating advice and 
suggestions by means of definite 
resolutions which are formally 
put to the vote. 

If we regard the scheme as 
a whole, and bear in mind the 
fact that under its provisions 
Indians may be, and already 
have been, appointed members 
of the executive Councils, it is 
hardly surprising that Con- 
tinental observers, with their 
vivid perception of leading 
principles and inherent tend- 
encies, should look upon it as 
a British-Indian Constitution, 
having its foundations firmly 
laid in the bed-rock of history. 
Students of India’s confused 
and stormy past, they see in 
the new order that the his- 
torian of their own school of 
thought has called into being 4 
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compromise between two con- 
flicting principles—the absolut- 
ism of the Mogul emperors and 
the democratic ideal of the 
House of Commons. These are 
the two sources of British 
sovereignty in India, and 
certain necessary consequences 
flow from them. As heirs toa 
long series of Indian or foreign 
rulers, the English must re- 
serve to themselves the ulti- 
mate control over executive 
action and the final decision 
in matters of legislation. As 
trustees of British principles 
and traditions, they are equally 
bound to consult the wishes of 
the people, and to provide 
machinery by which their views 
may be expressed, so far as they 
are articulate. To say this is 
not to advocate the introduc- 
tion of a Parliamentary system. 
That is the fancy of the fur 
coat. No representative as- 
sembly can claim to speak 
on behalf of the Indian people 
so long as the uneducated 
masses, forming nearly 90 per 
cent of the adult male popula- 
tion, are absolutely incapable 
of understanding what repre- 
sentative government means or 
of taking a rational part in any 
system of election. For a long 
time to come these millions 
must depend for effective and 
unbiassed representation on the 
British officials, whose life’s 
work it has been to study and 
understand their needs. It 
follows, then, that the only 
practicable solution of the 
problem of Indian government 
is to be found, not in Colonial 
self-government, still less in the 
dream of “ Swaraj,” but in the 
fusion of the Mogul and English 
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principles into what may be 
called a constitutional auto- 
cracy. There is all the differ- 
ence in the world between the ar- 
bitrary autocracy of an Asiatic 
despotism and the Sacurela 
Kata vouov which binds itself 
to govern by law, which ad- 
mits and invites to its councils 
representatives of all inter- 
ests that are capable of being 
represented, and which merely 
reserves to itself, in the form 
of a narrow majority in the 
Imperial Council, the pre- 
dominant power which it can 
only abdicate at the risk of 
bringing back anarchy. “Sunt 
certi denique fines.” 

The organs of the new Con- 
stitution, the eight Legislative 
Councils, got to work early this 
year, and their printed Proceed- 
ings for three months, cover- 
ing more than two thousand 
foolscap pages, are now 
available to students of Indian 
affairs. Their activities extend 
to legislation, the settlement of 
the various budgets, the mov- 
ing of resolutions on matters of 
general public interest, and the 
asking of questions. 

The debate on the second 
reading of the Press Bill fur- 
nishes a good example of 
that ‘“ fellow-service,” to use 
Clough’s fine phrase, which 
the present situation demands 
from Indians and LEnglish- 
men alike. Here were sixty- 
two members—twenty-nine of 
one race and thirty-three of 
the other—representing every 
shade of reputable opinion in 
India, gathered together under 
wholly novel conditions to de- 
cide one of the gravest ques- 
tions that has ever come before 
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an Indian legislature. For the 
Indians, from their youth up, 
the formula “liberty of the 
press” had been clothed in all 
the mystic sanctity of a Vedic 
spell or a dictum of the Koran, 
and had exercised that verbal 
magic which for centuries has 
dominated the Indian mind. 
Yet they rose to the occasion 
—all but two of them —like 
gentlemen and patriots. They 
took the large view that some- 
thing more vital was at stake 
than the cult of an exotic 
principle imported into India 
without the associations in 
which it had grown up or the 
duties which it connotes, and 
misused as ignorantly and 
perversely as the famous 
wheel-barrow which a coolie 
at work on the East Indian 
railway was discovered carry- 
ing on his head. More than a 
generation ago Sir Alfred 
Croft, the ablest educational 
administrator that India has 
known, and not the least sym- 
pathetic, wrote regretfully of 
“disrespect and insubordina- 
tion in the family: the boy- 
patriot deploring the woes and 
discussing the regeneration of 
his country instead of attend- 
ing to his lessons.” About the 
same time the arch-corrupter of 
Bengali youth introduced for 
his own glorification the base 
practice of suborning students 
and schoolboys to propagate 
sedition, and sowed the seeds of 
that spirit of lawlessness which 
lies at the root of the present 
troubles. Unchecked by any 
semblance of family discipline, 
and fostered by the malign 
influence of an irresponsible 
press, this spirit has brought 


forth fruits meet for revoly- 
tion. Boycott by persuasion, 
boycott by threat, boycott by 
violence, social excommunica- 
tion, the levy of blackmail, the 
grotesque antics of “national 
volunteers,” the dark deeds 
and unmentionable vices of the 
secret societies—these are some 
of the stages that have culmin- 
ated in the gospel of murder 
and lust preached allusively, 
but none the less effectively, 
by the same auctor facinoris 
in his appeal to the blood- 
thirsty goddess Kali and the 
other pandemic Astartes who 
are worshipped by the esoteric 
orgy of “the five M’s” as 
Saktis or female powers of 
generation. These things were 
vividly present to the minds of 
the group of Indian patriots, 
headed by Mr Gokhale, who 
had the moral courage to speak 
out in support of the Bill. 
Some of them, indeed, were 
old enough to remember how, 
about twenty years ago, Bra- 
jendra Nath Seal, the highly 
cultured principal of an inde- 
pendent Indian college, writ- 
ing about the discipline and 
moral training of Bengali stu- 
dents, uttered this remarkable 
prophecy: “The existence of 
society in the most advanced 
parts of India, and especially 
in Bengal, will, I verily believe, 
notwithstanding the startling 
character of the assertion, de- 
pend in a few years more, al- 
most as much as the political 
régime does now, upon the one 
central force, the authority of 
the British Government.” 
What was foretold in 1888 
came to pass in 1910, when all 
but two of the representatives 
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of the best Indian thought ap- 
pealed to this one central force 
to preserve the social and civic 
sanity of their sons and daugh- 
ters, and to avert the ruin that 
now threatens a society which 
sets a high value upon family 
life, and regards obedience to 
parents as the foremost of 
religious duties. Even the 
two who opposed the Bill 
virtually admitted its neces- 
sity, since one of them went 
out of his way to suggest a 
censorship, and the other pro- 
posed to enhance the severity 
of the criminal law. Thus 
after all they failed to rise 
above the level of those 


‘che non furon ribelli, 
né fur fedeli a Dio, ma per sé foro.” 


The power of moving and 
discussing resolutions on mat- 
ters of general public interest, 
and having them put to the 
vote, is probably the most 
valuable of the recent con- 
cessions; and is so regarded 
by the wiser of the leading 
Indians, though the native 
Press denounces it as illusive 
whenever a resolution is de- 
feated or has to be withdrawn. 
Before the new rules came into 
effect the only means of bring- 
ing an administrative issue to 
the notice of Government in a 
Legislative Council was either 
by asking a question or by 


putting it forward in the 
annual discussion of the 
Budget. The first method is 


clearly unsatisfactory : it tends 
to produce argumentative ques- 
tions, and the reply cannot 
adequately state the Govern- 
ment view of the case. More 
might have been made of the 
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second if the Indian mind were 
more practical and less ad- 
dicted to enouncing general 
propositions and crowding too 
much into a single speech. 
Here again officials were at 
a disadvantage in replying, 
owing to the impossibility of 
explaining a dozen large ad- 
ministrative questions and an- 
swering much discursive criti- 
cism within the time available. 
Now each subject is treated 
singly. Speeches are carefully 
prepared ; the discussions are 
practical ; and the Government 
gains the inestimable advan- 
tage of having ample scope to 
expound its policy in less re- 
strained language than would 
be appropriate in a formal 
State paper. 

Among the chief benefits 
that may be looked for from 
the discussion of motions is 
the development of a sense of 
financial responsibility on the 
part of the non-official mem- 
bers. Nothing was more strik- 
ing in the old debates than the 
entire absence of any such 
sense. One member after an- 
other used to fire off general 
proposals in the air, without 
taking the smallest thought 
for ways and means. Their 
speeches, as a rule, bore no 
ascertainable relation to the 
financial position, and the 
Government was pressed to 
do all manner of things, as if 
it had at its command some 
hidden treasure entirely inde- 
pendent of the yield of taxa- 
tion. Their mental attitude, 
in fact, was very much that of 
the Hunza-Nagar chiefs who, 
in 1890, after the fighting at 
Nilt, were brought down to 
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Calcutta to see the world. 
Among other places, they were 
taken to the Mint, and shown 
a coin-testing machine which, 
on being set in motion, pours 
forth three streams of rupees, 
and separates coins that are 
too light and coins that are too 
heavy from those of standard 
weight. After watching the 
process intently for some time, 
the leading Hunza, Iskandar 
Khan—a perfectly beautiful boy 
of eighteen, considerably fairer 
than most modern Greeks, 
who claimed descent from 
his namesake Alexander, and 
looked as if he had stepped 
down from a Greek vase of 
the best period—turned to the 
officer conducting their tour 
and said: “Well, if you can 
get as many rupees as you 
like by just turning a handle, 
I do think you are behaving 
rather shabbily about our 
subsidy and our presents.” 
The new Councils, however, 
seem to have put away these 
childish notions, and there is 
every prospect of their being 
brought to see that they cannot 
have everything at once, and 
that if they induce the Govern- 
ment to commit itself to large 
expenditure on, say, primary 
education, the claims of second- 
ary education, technical educa- 
tion, and industrial education 
cannot be fully satisfied, and 
the complete separation of 
judicial and executive func- 
tions—probably the most costly 
of all the Congress proposals— 
must stand over for a consider- 
able time. Here we may re- 


mark that the procedure in the 
Provincial Councils, where the 
financial statement is discussed 
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informally by a small com- 
mittee before the stage of mov- 
ing resolutions in Council igs 
reached, is even better calou- 
lated than the system of the 
Imperial Council to educate 
the non-official members, and 
to bring home to them the real 
difficulties of administration. 

Of the resolutions in the 
Imperial Council, the most 
important was Mr Gokhale’s— 
“That a beginning should be 
made in the direction of mak- 
ing elementary education free 
and compulsory throughout 
the country, and that a mixed 
commission of officials and non- 
officials be appointed at an 
early date to frame definite 
proposals.” In the course of 
his speech the mover developed 
a@ number of novel proposals 
which the Government under- 
took to examine, and the 
motion was then withdrawn. 
The discussion as a whole 
was instructive, especially the 
speeches of Mr Orange, the 
Director-General of Education, 
and Mr Quin, the official mem- 
ber for Bombay, and brought 
out clearly the impossibility of 
settling the question by any 
summary formula such as “free 
and compulsory education.” 
What is wanted is a definite 
policy, not merely spasmodic 
advances as funds happen to 
fall in. The debate has cleared 
the air on this point; it has 
shown Mr Gokhale’s proposals 
to be premature; and it has 
put the subject on a practical 
footing. Under the old system 
such a debate would have been 
impossible. 

Some years ago an enter- 
prising Bengali editor instituted 
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a sort of stocktaking of the civic 
yirtues and shortcomings of 
the elected members of the 
local Legislative Council, and 
applied to the subject a statis- 
tical test which did credit to 
his ingenuity, if not to his 
sense of humour. His method 
was simple: he counted up the 
number of questions asked and 
speeches made by each member, 
and arranged them in order of 
merit accordingly. The man 
who had asked the most ques- 
tions and made the longest 
speeches was placed at the 
top of the list, and the moral 
was pointed by suggesting 
that the relatively silent mem- 
bers at the bottom had plainly 
neglected their duties and 
ought to be turned out at the 
next election. Arguing from 
analogy, it would seem to 
follow that the excellence of 
a Provincial Council varies 
directly with the length of 
its Proceedings. On this show- 
ing Bengal ranks first with 
447 pages, Madras is a good 
second with 324, and _ the 
United Provinces come third 
with 277. Then there is a sad 
falling off: Eastern Bengal 
and Assam has only 117 pages 
to show, and Bombay only 111 
(with 30 pages of questions), 
while the Punjab and Burma 
tail off to 75 and 27 pages 
apiece. 

In the Bengal Council the 
subject that excited most in- 
terest was the Bill to amend 
the old Asts passed nearly 
fifty years ago for the regu- 
lation of the police in that 
colluvies géntium the city of 
Calcutta. The clauses speci- 
ally calculated to provoke 
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opposition were those adapted 
from the Bombay City Police 
Act, 1902, empowering the 
Commissioner of Police to pro- 
hibit, under certain conditions, 
cries, songs, harangues, pro- 
cessions, and assemblies likely 
to disturb the public peace. 
On these some fervid oratory 
was poured forth, and one 
speaker managed to compress 
into about half a page refer- 
ences to Socrates, Plato, Aris- 
totle, Jesus Christ, Marcus 
Aurelius, Joan of Arco, Philip 
II. of Spain, and the late 
Professor Sidgwick. But the 
amendments affecting songs, 
cries, and harangues were not 
pressed toa division, and that 
relating to processions was de- 
feated by 36 votes to 5, 19 
non-officials voting with the 
Government. This is one 
among many instances show- 
ing that in the enlarged 
Councils there is no definite 
cleavage between officials and 
non-officials, and the old idea 
that the latter must necessarily 
be in opposition seems to have 
disappeared. The change is of 
good omen for the future. The 
discussions of administrative 
questions cover a wide range 
of topics, and include proposals 
to raise the pay of half a dozen 
different classes of native 
officials; demands for free 
elementary education, sanitary 
improvements, rural water- 
supply, drainage of water- 
logged tracts; and a quaint 
suggestion that every non- 
official member should be sup- 
plied with a clerk to devil for 
him. It is instructive to note 
that a motion in favour of 
recruiting the Provincial Civil 
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Service by open competition, 
instead of by selection on the 
basis of university attainments, 
had to be abandoned in con- 
sequence of the strenuous op- 
position of the Mahomedans, 
the Beharis, and the Uriyas; 
and there are other indications 
of pronounced divergence of 
interests between the Bengali 
Hindus and the other races 
of the province. The cry of 
Behar for the Beharis, and 
Orissa for the Uriyas, will in 
future make itself heard. 

The Proceedings of the Coun- 
cil of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam bear witness to the re- 
markable fact that in respect 
of good sense, moderation, and 
sobriety of language, the new 
province promises to set an ex- 
ample to the old. The Excise 
Act, passed on March 30, is an 
admirable instance of business- 
like legislation. The subject 
affords scope for any amount 
of the vague declamation that 
comes so easy to the average 
Indian literate. But the de- 
bate was singularly free from 
this characteristic blemish: the 
Bill was settled in Committee 
and was passed into law with 
very little speaking, and that 
much to the purpose. The dis- 
cussion of the Budget also rose 
to a higher level than was 
reached in Bengal, and it was 
free from the finicking insist- 
ence on detail which Calcutta 
politicians seem to be unable 
to avoid. The most striking 
feature in the debate is the 
speech of Sita Nath Ray. Five 
years ago this gentleman was 
the most prominent and most 
substantial opponent of the 
creation of the new province, 
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which he believed would be in. 
jurious to his interests as a 
landholder in Eastern Bengal, 
a dealer in rice and jute, and 
an owner of warehouses in Cal- 
cutta, where these articles are 
stored and handled. He igs 
rich and influential, and hig 
financial support was the back- 
bone of the earlier agitation 
against the great administra- 
tive reform misnamed “ parti- 
tion.” Now he has entirely 
changed his tone. He has not 
a word to say against parti- 
tion; he condemns anarchy, 
dwells on its danger to pro- 
perty, and affirms the necessity 
of sternly repressive measures ; 
he approves of the costly 
scheme for the organisation 
of river police and systematic 
patrol by means of steam- 
launches, and asks for an im- 
mediate strengthening of the 
police on the lower reaches of 
the big rivers where piracy is 
rife; he speaks with enthusiasm 
of the transformation of the 
northern part of Dacca “into 
a fairyland dotted with large 
and stately buildings”; he 
pleads for further expenditure 
on the .opening up of the city, 
and looks forward to the 
restoration of its “pristine 
glory.” The account that he 
gives of the results of the agi- 
tation organised from Calcutta 
deserves to be quoted :— 


“It is mostly the half - educated 
and the unoccupied and unemployed 
who, — no means of livelihood, 
and as such having nothing to lose 
or to be afraid of, have betaken them- 
selves to nefarious means and ways, 
have set themselves up to defy law 
and order and to commit outrages. 
They shun the light of the day, and 
their whereabouts and their move- 
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ments are a sealed book tous. Itis 
therefore quite a mistake to suppose 
that these bands of desperadoes have 
the passive sympathy of their coun- 


en: if that were so, the victims 
of ther nocturnal raids would not 
have been their inoffensive well-to- 
do countrymen. It is indeed a very 
serious matter that merchants and 
traders should be under the appre- 
hension that it is unsafe to keep 
money in out-of-the-way mofussil 
stations, which are large centres of 
rice or jute trade, and that it is 
unsafe to transport or remit money 
there; that money is liable to be 
looted, not only in the interior, but 
also in transit, even in running 
trains.” 


There speaks the man of sub- 
stance and affairs, the Indian 
capitalist, on whom more than 
on any one else the future of 
India depends. 

Another notable speech was 
that in which Nawab Ali 
Chaudhri, one of the ablest 
and most influential of the 
Eastern Bengal Mahomedans, 
who had represented the pro- 
vince on the Malaria Confer- 
ence held at Simla in October 
1909, made some sensible and 
practical proposals for the pre- 
vention of a disease which slays 
its tens of thousands where 
plague slays hundreds. 


“T do not think,” he said, ‘we can 
afford to wait for the maturing of any 
elaborate scheme. In the meantime, 
I should propose to Government to 
begin with such recommendations as 
cutting of the jungles, draining of the 
country, &c. In carrying out these 
recommendations, even on a moderate 
scale, beginning with areas chiefly 
affected with malaria, the Govern- 
ment requires the co-operation of the 
people. The President of the Im- 


—_ Malaria Conference, Sir Her- 
ert Risley, made this point very 
clear in his closing remarks when he 
said... ‘that in each electoral area 
the member should form, and should 
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himself preside over, a committee 
including all the leading men—land- 
holders, bankers, merchants, lawyers, 
professors and schoolmasters, jour- 
nalists, doctors, in short, everyone of 
influence — and that they should 
initiate and carry on a systematic 
campaign against malaria.’. . . Your 
Honour, I think every one of my 
colleagues is with me when I say 
that in a vital subject like this the 
co-operation of the people is a neces- 
sity, and to this end I shall endeavour 
to call a representative meeting of 
non-official gentlemen of the province 
to follow the most effective and prac- 
ticable suggestions thrown out by the 
President of the Malaria Conference. 
Sanitary schemes we shall certainly 
have, and we shall try our best to 
give effect to them when they are 
matured, but let us grapple with the 
evil as best we can in the meantime. 
Let the local bodies be requested to 
have their own committees, and let 
there be so many village committees, 
and let them make estimates to re- 
excavate the old tanks, initiate minor 
schemes of drainage, and carry out 
these modest measures of reform.... 
Charitable people will come forward 
to help the committees of their own 
accord, and there will also be a feel- 
ing of rivalry among the different 
village committees which will work 
towards the successful completion of 
the projects.” 


This is altogether admirable; 
it will rejoice the sanitary soul 
of Major Ronald Ross, the 
pioneer of practical measures 
against malaria; and it does 
infinite credit to Nawab Ali 
Chaudhri. But it is a little 
surprising that he should be 
the first Indian to move in a 
matter of such universal and 
vital concern. Malaria is one 
of the oldest of Indian diseases. 
The medical hymns of the 
Atharva Veda, hymns so an- 
cient that they deal mainly in 
sorcery and sympathetic magic, 
contain an accurate description 
of the symptoms of the various 
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forms of malaria, and prescribe 
for it a special charm, by which 
the hot fever is transferred, on 
the scapegoat principle, to the 
cool frog, “who may be sup- 
posed to find it enjoyable.’’} 
Yet when the summoning of a 
representative conference on 
the subject was announced, 
probably one of the most im- 
portant and beneficent acts of 
Lord Minto’s rule, all the 
recognition that it received 
from the most popular Bengali 
newspaper was the shameless 
statement that malaria had 
been unknown in India till 
about seventy years ago, when 
the English introduced it by 
obstructing the natural drain- 
age of the country by railways 
and canals. Thus are our 
good works imputed to us for 
iniquity. 

The Proceedings of the Legis- 
lature of the United Provinces 
furnish an amusing illustration 
of the strength that has been 
added to the Councils by open- 
ing them to men of affairs. 
A general indefinite resolu- 
tion was moved recommending 
the Government to popularise 
among the agricultural classes 
improved methods of agricul- 
ture, superior classes of seeds, 
and improved varieties of crops. 
The mover’s speech had no 
substance in it, and consisted 
almost entirely of quotations 
at second hand from Lebig 
(sic) and the Director of Agri- 
culture. It was essentially a 
book speech, and it was very 
effectively demolished by a 
practical landholder, who led 
off by remarking that he had 


seen many of the improved 
ploughs tried. 


“As a means of experiment and 
demonstration they are good enough, 
but where is the one that has been 
adopted by the country as a whole? 
The cultivator, conservative and fool- 
ish as he is supposed to be, and not 
up-to-date as he is stated to be, has 
at least one quality—that he knows 
what suits him and what does not 
suit him.” 


This mention of ploughs 
recalls an experience of a dis- 
trict officer in another province, 
which is instructive in its way. 
Having got some money al- 
lotted for agricultural improve- 
ments in a Ward’s estate, he 
laid out a pound or two in 
the purchase of half a dozen 
improved ploughs, of a cheap 
and simple type, which were 
used by European _indigo- 
planters on their own lands. 
When the ploughs arrived, 
arrangements were made to 
have them tried before a num- 
ber of leading cultivators, who — 
undertook to find the bullocks 
to draw them. Here the first 
difficulty arose. The bullocks 
evinced a violent dislike of the 
unfamiliar plough and refused 
to go near it, and but for the 
efforts of some sturdy up- 
country constables they would 
never have got yoked at all. 
Eventually the ploughs were 
started and did their work 
admirably, though the jibbing 
teams produced rather a devi- 
ous furrow. The village elders 
were quite enthusiastic, and 
pointed out in great detail how 
much longer one of their 
ploughs would have taken to 





1 Bloomfield: ‘ The Atharva Veda,’ p. 59. 
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ive the same results. 
Collector began to think he 
had solved an ancient problem, 


The 


but Nemesis awaited him. 
When he got to business and 
asked them how many ploughs 
they would take for their own 
use at the moderate price of 
5s. 4d., they begged with one 
voice to be excused. How 
much did he suppose their 
ploughs cost? He happened 
to know and supposed they 
cost nothing, at least nothing 
in cash, since the village car- 
penter and blacksmith did the 
work between them as part 
of their caste duties and got 
so many sheaves off the ground 
when the crop was cut. “That 
is so,” they said; “how can 
we pay four rupees for our 
ploughs? We are very poor 
men. And, O incarnate jus- 
tice! there is another diffi- 
culty. You see the handle 
of your plough is so long that 
it takes two men to work it, 
one to guide the plough and 
another to twist the bullocks’ 
tails. Now with our plough 
&@ man can guide with one 
hand and twist tails with the 
other.” That settled the Col- 
lector, who retired to his tents 
to reflect on the essential re- 
lations of the tail of a plough 
to the tail of a bullock. 

The speaker went on to shed 
some quiet but illuminating 
humour on the question of 
superior seed :— 


“In my experience I have had two 
cases of improved seeds to deal with, 
and with your Honour’s permission I 
will mention both those cases. Many 
years ago it was attempted to intro- 
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duce the South Australian wheat. 
My father got a quantity from the 
Director of a Records, and it was 
planted, watered, and tended. The 
plants grew up very healthy and 
strong. In fact the country wheat 
was absolutely nothing compared 
to these vigorous plants. But when 
the time for ripening came, unfortun- 
ately the climate of India was too 
hot for this wheat. The result was 
that although the grain was beauti- 
ful to look at there was nothing in- 
side. Such was the crop that was 
gathered from the Australian wheat. 
In this connection there was a re- 
mark made by a Chamfr? tenant of 
mine who came to take some wheat 
from my father’s stores. My father 
said: ‘Why don’t you take the 
Australian wheat? It is larger 
and better than the Indian species.’ 
‘No,’ said the Chaméar, ‘that wheat 
is only for the Séhib-log to eat. Give 
me the Indian wheat.’ 

“ Another experiment was with 
the maize crop. A lovely crop was 
raised. The cobs were large and 
long, and beautifully gold-coloured, 
and when they were dry the result 
was something astonishing. The 
number of the grains in each cob 
was at most five. The experiment 
had to be given up.” 


And so had the resolution 
for “popularising improved 
methods of agriculture,” which 
the mover discreetly withdrew. 

Enough has perhaps been 
said to supply an answer to 
our critic’s question, Comment 
se porte Madame la Con- 
stitution? The Proceedings of 
the four Councils, which space 
has permitted us to examine, 
exhibit all the symptoms of 
healthy life, constitutional ac- 
tivity, and, what is perhaps 
better still, stability of tem- 
perament. For the first time 
in history India has _ been 
provided with a system of 





1 Dharmavatar. 


2 Tanner and leather-worker caste. 
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political machinery carefully 
adapted to her needs, giving 
full play to all reasonable 
aspirations, and calculated to 
stand the wear and tear of 
everyday work. It now rests 
with the Indians to prove 
that they possess that rare 
quality of national character— 
the capacity for applying and 
making the best of a given 
set of institutions, and that 
they will not lightly clamour 
for change whenever things 
seem to fall short of ideal per- 
fection. That they will indeed 
act up to this lofty standard 
the results of the past session 
afford grounds for believing. 
They have striven honestly and 
creditably to maintain the 
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dignity of the Councils and 
to establish cordial relations 
with their official colleagues, 
Where there have been de- 
partures from the tone of 
courtesy and distinction, of 
which Lord Minto has get 
so admirable an example, these 
have not been on the Indian 
side. Let us hope no more 
will be heard of them. Sydney 
Smith’s early Victorian blud- 
geon ought not to be bor- 
rowed for legislative use, nor 
is it altogether urbane (though 
the gibe of the Madras official 
was at least original) to sug- 
gest analogies between lawyers 
and liquor shops. Nothing 
hurts an Indian’s feelings so 
much as sarcasm. 
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